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STATE OP THE ARMY. 

“ A merry place it was in days of yore, 1 ' 
flut something ails it now.” 

Motto to St. Ronan's Well. 

In a former number of these miscellaneous papers, I took occa- 
sion (vide “ Feelings of the Army”) to warn those readers whom 
it should most particularly concern, against mistaking the apparent 
repose of the Army for the positive happiness and contentation 
which used to pervade it. Of course at all times there has been 
some grumbling* because there is that in every body of men, every 
community, and in almost every family ; but it was confined to 
individuals, and it is impossible to deny that for these seven ye&rs 
past, this army has been in a state of moodiness, which can only 
have arisen from very nearly unqualified misgovernment. The 
chief trait of this misgoverning process was, unquestionably, par- 
simony . We may theorise as much as we like#about purely chival- 
rous feelings. And the reward of glory and fame being sufficient for a 
soldier, but it is all mere cant— either silly or hypocritical— for a 
sordid Government never will be so zealously served as a munificent 
one. In the first place, there are other noble qualities always con- 
comitant with genuine pecuniary liberality, which cannot on-exist 
with a niggardly disposition, and a man of a generous nature will 
be more willingly served (from an affection, or admiration, which 
such a nature will beget) than will o^e of a penurious character. 
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even supposing each to give the same amount oi wages, and require 
in return the same degree of‘ lalfor. It is a general effect of 
parsimony to weigh down the spirits of those who are subjected to 
its operation, even though they may be literally paid well enough tor 
their services. But it keeps them suspicious, and ill at case, for there 
is no knowing how soon the scale of remuneration will be lowered ; 
and, at any rate, when they fec i they arc but paid in strict proportion 
to their work, they satisfy their consciences by scrupulously doing 
that work, but cannot for the life of them feel a lively interest in its 
consequences, nor be solicitous about a prosperity of which they arc 
certain of partaking not the fruits. Narrowing these general 
icmarks to the case as between the Company and the Army, the 
latter found itself in one item suddenly curtailed, and a stop put to any 
increase in their branches, and indeed every little opportunity taken 
lor nibbling at its allowances; and all this in order to bring up lee 
wav after a coarse of reckless (but scltUh, not generous) squander- 
ing which fell but little ^to it, and for the remedying of which 
it felt that it should not have been the party taxed. 'Flic 
wealth lavished on the support of a nsidcsss, or at least not an 
indispensable, civil establishment ; tin* mismanagement of the trade; 
the overpaid home establishment, and more of that description, 
were the causes cl the outlay, which led to the financial difficulties, 
and not the military establishment which lias never been in excess of 
proportion to the territory (it is now greatly within a just propor- 
tion) and which the revenues ot the countries it conquered would 
always have sufficed to pay, had they been fairly and judiciously 
» administered, and a surplus yielded to the treasury besides. And 
to soften or compens^c tor these hard measures, there never has been 
any thing done, in the way of accelerating promotion, or appealing 
to the finer feelings of the army ; but all has been conducted on the 
strict mercantile principle which acknowledges no rule of action 
but that w hie If is governed by “ profit and loss,” and which, if it 
can bring about present saving by present paring, cares nothing for 
the consequences of >uch a system on the times or persons who are 
to make the future. The structure of Lord William Bentinck’s 
mind, and the nature of his nature , as completely disabled him from 
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taking a comprehensive view of a great system of policy, as the 
structure of my hand prevents it from grasping the #ome pf Si. 
Paul’s ; aud I have no doubt that the more he came to act in view, and 
under examination, of the British Public (which he has never had 
to do yet) the more will he he exhibited as the iiariowest, the mean 
est, and the most unredeemed by any one public virtue, of all our 
public men. His cold-souled system reduced the army to a state ol 
at least indifference to the interests of the Government (thus sepa 
rated from its own) which it is far easier to bring about than to 
banish; and he was hated by some ami despised by others* tor ic«i 
sons which, unfortunately, were not .so exclusively pergonal to him 
self, as to coniine the public ill-will entirely to the man, indepen 
dently of those who were so wanting in consideration foi tiion 
servants as to first employ and then support, and finally to ap- 
plaud him, — though this last was a gratuitous wound to our feel- 
ings, because it was not only un merited, but it was insincere, a . 
has been proved by the fault found wi^i many of his acts >im r 
he has returned to England) and the non-conferment of the usual ' 
rewatds. The double blow inflicted on the army by the hair 
lmtta measure, and the slashing reduction which crowded it with 
supernumeraries, in both the European and the Native ranks, 
were amply sufficients alienate and disgust it ; though care was 
taken that there should be other occurrences of a nature to offend us, 
such as the supercession of our Colonels, which, though remedied at 
last, had all the effect of a wound to our professional honor ami 
interest. The redress of a wrong cannot be felt as a favor, and ac- 
cordingly the moral effect of its perpetration cannot be tyadicated 
by its subsequent reparation in consequence of*the remonstrances of 
those who suffered in their prospects by its infliction ; and in this 
truth is to be found the danger of all political experiments hav- 
ing a tendency, in practice, to deteriorate the interests upon which 
they are tried. The hui^ is given, the alarm is raised, and 

the withdrawal of the attempt does not eradicate the moral con- 
sequences resulting from its having been perpetrated. I should 
suppose there is not an officer of a standing in the service 
entitling him to his brevet captaincy., who will not confess that 
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the army is different (for the worse) to what it was, when he 
entered it, &d that he perceives eithef discontentment or apathy now 
where formerly he perceived no traces of its existence. Different per- 
sons will give different explanations of this alarming change, but all 
will concur in admitting it as a fact, because all know and feel that 
enthusiasm has departed from the breasts of the army. Europeans 
seem anxious to retire from it ; natives seem backward in entering 
it ; and those already in it have lost their yee — to use a phrase for 
which there is no exact English. Now any men (of any caste) may 
be enlisted, and therefore men of high caste care the less to enrol 
themselves; and the abolition ot corporal punishment is already 
mftking itself known by its fruits. I never was so astonished (as a 
soldier, t should add displeased — and am not singular in the senti- 
ment) at any thing as I was, the other day, at an assertion put forth 
by the Editor of the Englishman, that this measure of Lord William 
Bcntinck's had not only beeu productive of no bad results, but 
that the " notoriously improved state of the army” actually spoke 
. in favor of that measure/ The good practical and common-sense 
view, which that Editor generally takes of passing events, ren- 
ders his blindness in this case the more inexplicable, and I shall 
presently demonstrate that what lie proclaims to be the improved 
state of the army is a mistake arising frt*n a want of consi- 
deration, and not a dictum founded upou the real state of affairs. In 
the* first place a year is too short a space to enable any one to pro- 
nounce in furor of such an experiment as the one in question, though 
much may occur iu even a less space to condemn it. If the whole 


* Indeed, after nil, this wflbl «• displeasure" is belter than “ astonishment," for the sin. 
ner of an Editor has afforded a clue to lead us out of our wonder. Oh. those politics ! He 
says the Tories have made a handle of (he abolition older to attach Lord William ;~trgo 
airirue Whigs must defend him I No matter whether It Isa good and legitimate handle to 
lay bold of or not ; the Torn's have seized it, and that is sufficient. The Editor's natural 
shrewdness, and better judgment, are neutralised by that one fact. 

• The abolition order Is not defensible ; 

But the Tories have attacked It; 
t herefore Whigs must defend it! 

There is no other reason. I venture to say there is not a regiment in*tbe service which 
has been reported in improved older since, and in consequence of, tba abolition order; and 
in the Military Vhronule of (be 1st Instant (July) I have just seen an acute communi- 
cation, signed a Subador, which abundantly shows the inefficient nature of our present 
penal system. 
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of a ship’s sails were suddenl flowered, she would still proceed un- 
der the influence of the old force ; and thus the discipliu? which a 
system has perfected and matured, will not at once become disorga- 
nization from the discontinuance of even its principal cause. Nor 
will it, for a long period, become openly and notoriously relaxed, 
because it is ingrained into the old men, and a certain moral re- 
straint will continue in the younger* ones —as a bird long confined 
will be almost afraid to fly out into freedom the very instant the 
door of its cage is opened for its exit. Besides which, there is an 
unavoidable forbearance on the part of the men’s immediate supe- 
riors, which, for a time, serves as a compromise or a truce, to keep 
things pretty much in their old state of existence. But the Editor 
of the Englishman can be very little aware of the frequency (indeed 
none but regimental officers can be yet aware of the frequency) 
with which inadequate punishments, such as drill, are resorted to in 
the very despair of aught beneficial to the serrice resulting from 
bringing a man ton com t-marlial, whjpli can do nothing but dis- 
charge him. The expression “ it is no use trying him,’' is now a 
common one — of ill omen ; and as the men themselves are perfectly 
aware of this feeling, they arc already getting into a sort of care- 
less independence, which, in the ripening of time, will undermine 
the army. YVhiJe the^power to flog existed, it had rarely to he put 
in practice ; because the great virtue of such a power lies almost 
wholly in its existence, and men will now do much which they would 
not have done before when the consequences might have been much 
more uncongenial to their feelings, than being discharged from one 
regiment — to enlist in another. Let the opinions of commanding 
officers, and adjutants be collected, and see W hether they will jus- 
tify the assertion, tlut. with reference to that abolition, the army is 
notoriously improved IV hat is more, it is not improved in any 

respect. It is not one step nearer now, than it was three years ago, 
to the moral or professional state, in which Lord Hastings left it. 
its discipline, jn the large sense of the word, is not so good as it was 
then; though a number of little annoying innovations have been intro- 
duced, in order to make the sepoys, in appearance and governance, 
exactly like king’s soldiers— different though they be from them in 
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social habits, and observances, and evgn in the nature of their military 
qualifications ; and there is a certain debasing spy, or tittle-tattle sys- 
tem crept in us, which 1 cannot accurately either account for or define, 
but which does seem to extend and ramify from top to bottom, and 
from right to left. If the Editor of the Englishman infers the “ notori- 
ous improvement of the army,” from the less frequent or violent oc 
currcncc of newspaper complaints, he is allowing himself to be 
guided by what, under present circumstances, is a false criterion. 
When a new Commander-in-Chicf arrived, we knew that matters 
could notP be worse, and we hoped they might get belter ; but we 
also knew that the Commander-in-Chicf possessed at most but a 
soothing, and not a remedial power ; and that though he might thus 
check personal squabbles, or Head-Quarter references, between 
commanding and inferior officers, lie could not operate upon, except 
very indirectly, the case of alleged wrong between the army and its 
employers. Even in the minor points, as between oiiiccr and otlieei 
the first-flowing contentment was not long unalloyed, ft was soon 
’found or suspected that the Adjutant-General (so thoroughly 
unpopular) was not without an influence, which those to whom 
lie was unfriendly experienced; ami there were not a few com- 
manding officers who abused the power they were newly encou- 
raged to exercise, ill checking references to ifead -Quarters against 
thepiselvcs, or their decisions, which references the injustice, or 
downright stupidity of those decisions, rendered essential for justice. 
I do not speak from the slightest personal experience, for I never in 
my life had a difference of opinion on points of duty with a com- 
manding «»flicer, but many illustrative cases have been brought within 
my knowledge, and 'that is a pleasanter way of acquiring such 
information than through the medium of personal acquaintance with 
the facts ! Then, again, the chafed mood of the army remaining 
unsubdued, it i$ ready to break forth upon occasions which would not, 
in happier times, have called forth anger — as a man afflicted with 
jealousy will quarrel with his wife for fifty things unconnected with 
the actual ground of his displeasure ! It is remarkable that scarcely 
any of the Cotnmander-iti-Chiei’s punitory or reprehensory orders 
have carried with them the feelings of the army,— -as if it were that 
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ivc cannot bear to see any one individually punished, amid a system 
which is constantly bringing punishment upon all, — and ^me of the 
cases have given rise to wide dissent. This curious fact does not 
denote injustice on the part of the Commnnder-in-Chief, but rather a 
soreness of mind in all classes of the service, which soreness was 
engendered before hU arrival, and cannot be healed over by any 
thing he can do. Suppose a great manufacturer desirous, on 
account of difficulties which have been brought upon him by bis own 
extravagance, to reduce the wages of his workmen, never overpaid, 
but now getting more than he can afford to give, unless lie choose 
to sacrifice his carriage, his town house, and other sucli luxuries, and 
to reduce the wages of his pampered household. Suppose circum- 
stances to make the mass of his workmen so dependent on his ser- 
vice, that although they remonstrate against the reduction of their 
stipeud, yet they must continue to work at the reduced rate, or starve. 
Suppose, further, that the steward in his employment is an obdu- 
rate, base minded, sordid wretch, whos? great object is to squeeze 
the workmen in order to fill bis master's coffers, in the hope that an 
annuity will eventually be settled on him for bis services ; and ac- 
cordingly that he not only institutes the reductions, but does so, so as 
to irritate the men not only at his injustice but at the cold-blooded 
cruelty with which he Tnakes the infliction. Having done this, suppose 
him to retire, and to be succeeded, in a part of his power, by an over- 
seer of the workmen, who feels for their reduced situation, but who is 
totally unable to relieve them, or comfort them in any way except by 
manifesting a kindly disposition, and seeing justice done to them in tlio 
ordinary course of duty. Would any one lie authorise') to pro- 
nounce these men restored to their wonted* feelings of attach- 
ment to their employer, under whose sordid conduct to them they 
still continued to suffer ; merely because, with reference to the over- 
seer, and in their relations tp him , they seemed to be more 
cheerful, or bore, in unusual silence, their privation ? Suppose, 
again, that ^these workmen had, on taking service, severally 
agreed to vote for their master at elections, no matter against 
whom, and that they felt hound to continue to do so notwithstand- 
ing his arbitrary treatment ; can any one imagine they would go 
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so willing^' and gladly to the poll, find in their hearts wishing him 
success, as they used to do when he was liberal and kind to them ; 
or that they would break their hearts to see him at last, on account 
of his mismanagement, forced to resign the factory to a richer, 
and more powerful, and more princely neighbour? Oh no’ — the 
new and kind overseer might be able to march them up to the 
hustings, and by their aid to defeat the hostile candidate ; hut he 
could not call their injured feelings into the cause, more than the 
honor of the country, or of the manufacturing against the landed 
interest, *might excite them to stand up — but not a beat would their 
hearts give in favor of their master as individually concerned. The 
illustration might be carried on (it might be shown that the every 
day work of the factory would come to be listlessly performed, under 
such unwisely alienated feelings), but enough has been supposed to 
convince any one (bat it is but a shallow discerner who infers con- 
tentment, and still less happiness, from silence ; and enough, too, to 
make the moral both applicable and plain ; so 

“ Blame not the jricture, if the picture’s like.” 

He might prove a useful friend to himself ; but he would be in 
reality a Lad, though perhaps a pleasant, one to the Government 
who should labor to place the matter in a mofc favorable light, and 
iutJeed he could only do so by virtually representing the army as the 
most unfeeling and ignoble race in existeuce, by depicting them as 
able to remain as attached and zealous under an unconciliating as 
an indulgent mode of treatment,— a system which deals out wrong 
in the lump, and kindness only by the driblet. * 


• Among the many proofs inlriiicihle of Ibe abatement of zeal, and the death of enthusiasm 
in lli« auny. there Is one which at present stands out in relief,— I moan the projected history 
of the atroy. More than three inotubs ago an offer was made, upon the Commander-in Chief's 
auihoiity. of ftee access to public documents) if any officer would nndeit.ike the task, and 
to that offer not % soul has tesponded. I (Irmly believe that in the time of Lord Hastings, 
.1 hundred pehs would have started for the electlou ; but now, not only has no officer couie 
forward for the adventure, but I sincerely think that any one who should do so (in the case 
»f some, 1 am certain that l am correct) would meet with little encottfagemenl, and mneb 
" cold obstruction” from the beads and tails of offices, ill sp*te oribe patronage of the 
Commander-In-Chief. I am of opinion that, in the nobler meaning °f the phrase, there is 
not any esprit de corps in the functionaries alluded to, nor auy really generous feeling to- 
wards the army ; and for mine own part, 1 would not subject myself to the petty-minded 
i Invar tings which 1 believe would be experienced by any really zealous and searching histo- 
rian of the service. 
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There is a good deal of prophetic talk and writing as to what 
will be done by the Comrnauder-in-Chief on his approaching tour 
of the army ; and there is a degree of bustle, excitement, and pre- 
paration for that event, beyond what hasprevened similar periodical 
occurrences, and which primd facie confesses that we are not ready. 
This is bad, and in nine cases out of ten I atn persuaded that it leads 
to an erroneous inference ; for I suspect there arc very few corps in- 
deed which would not, without warning, make a most respectable re- 
view in the month of November, — that is, before having the advantage 
of the cold weather drill. This is, as far as the men are concerned, 
and as far as my own observation has ever gone, I should never hesi- 
tate (were ] commanding) to turn out a regiment before the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief, upon a week's notice, at the end of the hot season : 
— such notice not being required for perfection in any particular 
manoeuvres, but merely to march the mcn^ibout a little, just to give 
them lhAt steadiness as a body which all men lose something of after 
several months’ cessation from practice. Hut by all accounts it is 
the Commandants — from divisions down through stations to corps — 
who are to be tested with unusual keenness, and to be made to suffer 
if they are not uu fait throughout the range of tactics. On this 
part of the subject I have a word or two to say . I think I can be 
impartial : I am sure I am disinterested, for 1 neither am, nor am 
the least likely to be, a Commandant in any of those degrees ; 
and as to private feelings on the occasion, — why mine are opposed 
to the view I am publicly disposed to take ; for T should rather 
enjoy seeing a few of our brigadiers bewildered, as some of them 
are men who have in various petty ways abused their little brief 
authority, and who merit the mental torture of a gentle perturbation, 
if only for those offences towards innocent juniors ! But let all have 
fair play, by having all the circumstances patiently considered and 
equitably weighed. If, upon the rule which appears to be established 
in the case of Col. Faithful! (and which must, if applied to any, 
be applied to all), all who are not able to pass through an ordeal which 
will include tests of a perfect mastery over the practice and princi* 
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pies ol iqditary evolution, on not only a limited but an extended 
scale, are to be displaced ; then very many will incur the penalty — 
and incur it unjustly.* King's as well as Company's Officers arc 
included in this remark ; for the handling of large bodies ,of men is 
not a thing which comes by intuition, nor yet by mere thcorctir. 
study, nor without much more practice than can be had advantage 
ot in the state and circumstances of the Indian army. First of all, 
the nature of the climate renders parades for exercise impracticable 
after sunrise for the greater part of the year ; and during the few 
months when they can be resorted to, officers commanding divisions 
liave but few opportunities for brigade or line evolutions, unless 
they interfere with the much more necessary regimental parades, or 
else harass the troops to a disgusting and a useless extent. Next, 
the large proportion of those troops which are upon detached duty, 
renders it impossible to turn out a respectable brigade of infantry 
at any save a very few of the largest stations of the army. And 
lastly, there never have bflen wars in this country, nor arc there 
likely to be wars, which require the operation of undivided armies , 
or the evolutions essential to battles fought between numerous 
equally disciplined hosts, as is always the case in European warfare. 
Our campaigns arc conducted by the operations of mere detach- 
ments, and it is hardly ever that even those detachments come entire 
in # contact with the enemy in the form of a regular action. We 
i beat them in detail ; and even in the older time, when enemies were 
combined and powerful, one pitched battle, as at Plassey, or with 
the Rohillas, or at Laswarie, and Assaye generally settled the busi- 
ness, or tt least left nothing further for a concentrated army to per- 
torin. It would, in all likelihood, be the same in the event of a war 
with the Sikhs ; and even in such pitched battles, it is, from the 
first, hard fightiug, unpreceded by strategy or scientific manmuvres, 

• " — — — 

• I am her e speak In* on wliai (lie public letter, or Col. Fahbfull's case, points out as Sir 
llen.y lane’s intention and desire. Not that I have the slightest apprehension that the 
court of Dhectois would sanction such a breach of the cetistltutloiftl practice of their 
service, a» would deprive seniority of its admitted lights, for any thing less than absolute 
iinfltnesB for any command a differ tut thing from that standard of perfect knowledge In 
tactics which the C. m c. would appear to require, bat without which an Officer may 
command a division or a Maiimi not only very well, but with positive benefit to the service. 
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as at those of Salamanca, &c.^ To insist, therefore, upou officers 
being- deemed unqualified for divisional commands unlesff they can 
do much which the nature of the service never gave them an oppor- 
tunity of learning, and which would l>c of little practical utility 
to them if they did learn (nay, an over-great display of ma- 
noeuvres before an unskilful enemy, might lead to disaster as 
well as to success), would be to apply a rule which would exclude 
nearly all the generals in His Majesty's Service, who have had not 
the benefit of peninsular experience, — for these things arc but little 
learned on cither home or colonial commands, where economy has cut 
down the numerical strength of the army to a hare sufficiency foi 
the duties that are required. An officer commanding a division, ni 
a station, should certainly he able to put the troops under his imme- 
diate command through the eight or nine manoeuvres laid down in 
Torrens for single lines (where arc double lines of infantry to coin*’ 
from?) hut it is next to impossible tlmt they can have practice enough 
to enable them to attain to such rcadinc^as would perform any ol 
those movements at once, and without any other warning, than the C in 
C’s prompt desire communicated by a staff officer on the actual 
parade. This extempore examination, l admit, every officer in com 
mand of a regiment should have knowledge enough to undergo » 
and indeed /Ae^«houlA he tried by some stricter test than a card of 
manoeuvres prepared by themselves, and, “ learned by rote” after 
many a day’s exercise ; but even with these officers there 8r« 
allowances to be made, from a somewhat metaphysical cause which 
does not seem to have occurred to the writers' whose opinions I have 
perused. It is maintained that an officer in command of a corps 
should be able to perform, at once, any movement ordered by the 
reviewing officer, and that if lie get confused he is not fit for hi> 
place; because how, say they (plausibly but not soundly) ran such 
an officer be trusted in action, where so much may depend upon the 
prompt execution of a particular order? The cases &re entirely dil 
ferent. Whcypeicr you can catch that ram avis, an officer of both 
perfect knowledge and perfect pieseneo of mind, you may weigh 
him in any balance you like, and you will nevn find him wanting 
To such a one, an rxperimentum cruets will be just as a play thing 
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But all men are not so admirably gjfted ; though there are many 
who woulJKsonduct themselves imfinitely better in action than on an 
inspection parade. An able man may be, in various constitutional 
respects, a nervous one. Such a man finding himself on a public 
parade, in presence of a Commander-in-chief ( come on purpose to try . 
him ) surrounded by an eager and chuckling staff ; feeling himself 
to be the observed of all observers— the only responsible individual 
there — and that the result of an order to him to do so and so, is 
awaited in profound silence by an assemblege of “beauty and of chival- 
ry,” before whom failure would be more dreaded than death : — such 
a man, 1 say, so situated, might actually blunder in doing that 
about the doing of which he was in reality as well informed as the 
Commander in-Chicf himself, and which he had done a score of 
times on his privadc parade. Such a man, so situated, would pro- 
bably stammer, and even go downright astray, in repeating his 
alphabet, if suddenly ordered to do so aloud in that bewildering pre- 
sence. But now observe ll^e state of the case in action. He is cool 
. and collected under a heavy fire, when an aid-de-camp gallops up 
and tells him lie is to move on and support such a column, or to 
deploy and charge, or to do any thing else that may be imagined. He 
is enveloped in smoke and dust, all around him are busy, no one is 
looking to see how he will execute the ordcr,^he aid-de-camp has 
scampered back again, and our gallant friend, who is not to he 
dumbfounded by an enemy’s fire, and who is all excitement of a 
different sort from his review sensations, feels as much master of 
himself as if on his own parade, and has the movement performed in 
the twinkling of an eye. I remember in the battle of Sewnee, 
fought b^ Sir John Adams against the Peshwa, who had u twenty 
times our stop” we were unavoidably so beleaguered by them that we 
had to change front twice in the middle of the action (in a most ras- 
cally hilly country, too) and, although that is not the easiest of move- 
ments in such a* situation, yet it was performed as coolly as if we had 
been so many cucumbers ; and the battalion I belongedjo (command- 
ed by an officer, Colonel, then Captain, Doveton, who has left no 
superior behind him) had to form two sides of a square in the midst 
of a deployment, under fire, and moreover were brought to (he preseyil 
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and recovered again without a musket going- off, — and ai^this with 
far less confusion of mind than what some of the officers engaged in 
it would experience under such circumstances of review as I have 
above depicted. Those were times, too, when we were not bothered 
„ with the pettinesses of discipline, but yet when deeds worthy of re- 
cord were done, and when steadier soldiers never marched past the 
flag. 1 apprehend that the majority of men are easily rendered ner- 
vous by being placed in novel situations, where courage is not re- 
quired to extricate or restrain them ; but where that spurious kind of 
courage called impudence, will often do more for a man of infA-ior abi- 
lity, than true and conscious proficiency will effect for another. How 
many men are there who would rather seek the well known “ bubble 
in the cannon’s mouth,” than stand up fora speech at a public assem- 
bly ! So you see there should be sufficient allowances made for cir- 
cumstances, in judging of commanding' officers who may fail at an 
inspection, apparently from, as the phrase is, not knowing better, 
but in all such cases the true cause of their failure might easily be 
ascertained, by enquiring in a less formal manner into their real 
knowledge of the principles of the art. After all, a genius for war is 
the endowment of very, very few, and there is' not one officer in five 
hundred who really and truly loves the study of his profession, or 
who has not an iflnalc "aversion to parades. Who ever hears the art 
of war conversed about in military society, or any off-duty observa- 
tions made on the subject, unless to laugh at some mistake of the 
commanding officer in that day’s strategy ? I scarcely know two 
exceptions to this sweeping rule, but the Father of our Army, 
Sir John Adams, is one of them. Nature designed him for a •£ soldier- 
officer and he is a master of both the practice* and the theory of 
war. He is not qne who volunteers to tight his own battles over 
again, nor to coniine himself to Showing you how his fields were 
won ; but it is delightful to one, not disliking the subject, to listen to 
his ideas of how a body of ten or twenty thousand men ought to be 
handled in actym. He will suppose the enemy in a certain force 
and position, tell you how he would advance upon him, refusing this 
flank, posting his cavalry here, his artillery there, now in column, 
now in cchcllon, charging at that critical moment, or strengthening 
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a part of the line upon this sudden emergency. 1 assure you 1 have 
listened (having led the talk, many a t6tc<&<t&to time) to these details 
till I have quite longed to command twenty-thousand men in 
action, and not doubting that I should cotiquer^ns easily as 
himself \ — [hiatus in M. S. Ed,] t 

DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY. 

* 

1 must say a few words more upon this subject, in consequence 
of the attempt made by the Editor of this Journal ( vide Editor’s 
Tablets for June, page 432) to overwhelm me with cases, and to 
“ choke Vne with an Argusoy” in the shape of case. No. 2, and be 
hanged to him ! Leaving that case, for a moment, out of the question, 
thete is not one of the fourteen Bengal discs which does not bear 
out my side of the argumeut ; for what I contend for is that the 
Commander-in-Chief should himself name the locality of confine- 
ment, when the sentence i» so worded as to devolve that power on 
him , and that he cannot lawfully say to a subordinate, — “do you 
choose the place, which the sentence says that 1 am to choose.” By 
the Editor's own mode of giving the cases, it appears that the local 
ity was always specified in General Orders, thus— 41 to he carried 
into effect at Meerut ” — at Agra — at Dinuporc— and so on * nor is 
there one of the instances in which the Commander-in-Chief directs* 
the officer commanding a division to name any place he likes, 
without even limiting his choice to his own command ! I never contend- 
ed that it was necessary, in law, fora Commaudcr-iu-Chief to name 
the literqf spot for the confinement (though some have done even 
that), but if he dii%ct that the prisoner is to be confined at Agra , 
he fulfils the terms of the sentence ; while the officer commanding 
there, on being ordered to carry it into execution, might doubtless 
place the man # in a regimental solitary cell, as well as in the Fort. 
What I understand Fiat Justitia to have challenged, as the erroi in 
law, was the non-spccification of locality, so illustrated fcy ordering the 
division commandant to send the man where he pleased, instead of 
directing the imprisonment to be enforced within fhc division, in 
inch spot, of course, as the local authorities might deem most suit- 
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able. It it were ordered in i& jt^l, the jailer might uivc any apartment 
of the prison (not inherently objectionable) that he chose^ and thin 
is all the power of choice that a division commandant can hare, 
within his proper limits of command, ft happened in one case, 
already instanced, that the Sirhind commander had to order a man 
into another division, commanded by a senior officer, — an anomaly, 
and a breach of military usage, which the Commandcr-in- Chici 
remedied on the occurrence of the first case which followed its being 
pointed out; a circumstance which shows that His Kxcellcncy is not 
above rectifying an error, though it may not l>e brought Jo his no 
tice from official quarters. In the second case quoted by the Edi 
tor, lie will observe that the locality is sufficiently prescribed, and 
that the officer is specifically directed to confine the culprit in some 
spot within the limits of his command , — an order under which he could 
not have packed him off to Dowlutahad, as the Sirhind authorities 
had to transport a man to Agra! The Madras and Bombay cases 
appear, on a like principle, to be too specific to admit of the cul- 
prit’s being confined out of the boundaries of the mimed divi- 
sions : — * but even supposing all these cases to strictly support the 
method of transferring vested power, pursued by Sir Henry l ? anc, 
they would only prove thirty errors, instead of two or three ! The 
point i can any power vested in a confirming authority by the 
words of a Court Martial sentence be transferred by him to any 

m_ 

• The difference between these rases, ami those objected to, consists in this. 'I lie Ma- 
dras and Bombay arrangement specifies the division in which (lie sentence is to be inflicted, 
under the subsidiary orders of the local commandant!; but by Sir Henry Fane’s mode (<ase 
of Cloveruer Best) the confinement was ordered to take place " in such prison a* Brigadier 
General Stevenson may direct,” hut not limitin'* bis range of choice to Ins own division, hut 
extending it to where he had no power to issue any orders. This latitude is evitfent because, 
under similar phraseology, General Duncan actually sent a man Into another division, and 
might have sent him to Allahabad or Clninar, as tvarrantably os to Agra, f take it that 
where the Court’s sentence says “ such place as the Commander in-Chicf may direct.” thru 
it is enough for His Excellency to (tame the division ; (supposing, which however 1 am sure 
is not the case, that the Coutt have a right so to word a sentence) but if it be said ” In au< It 
fortress as the Commander-In-Chief may please to direct,'’ then lie must name a fortress, 
and not merely a division. In the second case, relied on by the Editor, let him Just tee 
how the sentence was worded, and also how the military act then in force {for 18-25, most 
likely) was worded I And thereover, before be makes sure that-rbe present Comm under- in 
Chief's “modus o(ftrandi” Is modelled upon that case, lei li ini reflect on wliat that order 
specifies and limits* and what the present ones do not . As the vulgar sating is, “ tbe odds 
make all the differences.” However let courts martial hut specify the locus penlntentia 
in each case, themselves, as Ore taw undoubtedly allows them to do, and all doubt and con 
fusion Mil be terminated. 


VtfariMra JalVrObna Public TfMfif 
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other person — the power in questing being a condition of the sen- 
tence ? f Vi iinh not ; but L feci persuaded there is no occasion to carry 
the argument so far as that ; because it is certain that a court martial 
is not warranted by the mutiny act in making such investiture of 
power in any commander-in-chief, ft was, L believe, on Sir Henry 
Fane’s own suggestion that they took to do so. That suggestion 
was made in a pure regard for public convenience, but the state of 
the law was overlooked in the arrangement, and I therefore think no- 
thing done under it has now the stamp of law. By the 7th 
clause oj the Annual Mutiny Act the couit is empowered to do but 
one of two Hungs ; viz., either to name the place itself, or to leave the 
commanding officer of the prisoner’s corps to do so, and if a court 
decline doing either of these, it cannot pass a legal sentence of im- 
prisonment at all, — still less (if possible) can it transfer a power 
which it may not cl i use to exercise, to any person whatsoever, not 
rendered eligible by the legislature to receive it. It is a great pity 
to see men suffering- even df served punishment, inflicted in an unau- 
thorized way ; and I quite agree in a rematk which I have met with 
in an old Edinburgh Review (on sonic punishment illegally inflicted 
by Governor MacQuarrie) that ft these Asiatic and Satrapical proceed- 
ings are exceedingly disrelished by Loudon Juries, and the profits of 
having been unjustly flogged (or imprisoned >).at Botag| Bay 
(Bengal ?) with Scarlett for the plaintiff, is good property, and would 
fctfch a very considerable sum at the auction mart.” 1 confess that 
1 have no patience with any abberrations from the law, which en- 
quiry might have obviated, because the law is sufficient for all penal 
purposes, and there is not even a moral, nor a political necessity, for 
hanging, 1 ransporting, imprisoning, or flogging; any criminal what- 
ever under a form or process which the law does not allow. I hope 

t * « ** 

and think that the Naval aud Military Gazette, the Asiatic and 
Alexander s Journals , the Atlas, and other periodicals which take an 
interest in Indi&n affairs, will think it their duty as Englishmen, to 
take up these questions, as from them it will soon p^s^on to the rest 
of the Press — always indignant at any thing done, not under color 
of the laws, whether at home or abroad ; but if ever any of the 
parties illegally dealt with, have friends who will seek redress, the 
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fact of the men's deserving punishment (< lawful punishment) will not 
pretent their obtaining a judicial or a parliamentary remedy. It 
should always be remembered (so important and sacred is the 
thorough judicial independence of a court-martial) that no sugges- 
tion, nor even order, from any one whomsoever, should be attended 
to by a Court, unless the law either is in favor of it, or docs not, by 
plain legal implication, forbid it ; and, in cases of this kind, where an 
Act of Parliament specifies certain authorities as executors of its will, 
no functionaries not named can be substituted by any lower authority . 
Even if the Editor had made good the custom here disputed, unless 
be could also demonstrate it to bo sustainable in law, he lias done 
nothing to the purpose. All errors, not instantly discovered may bo 
defended, in a greater or less degree, by a sanction of this sort, but 
if, when they arc discovered, or disputed, they cannot be mgintained 
in law, their previous practice only augments the misfortune.* 


TALKS OF AN INVALID.f — No. VII. 

The following evening lire confabulatory party re-assembled ac- 
cording to their arrangement of the previous night, and having taken 
their sc^Ss in rcgiilar order, it was publicly announced that any one 
who should disturb the proceedings of the company during the rela- 
tion of a story, whether it be by requesting a plug, cbecroot, or draw 
of the pipe, should forfeit a handy of buttermilk for the morning’s 
breakfast. One party even went a step farther, and proposed 
that any one guilty of coughing or sneezing should be wade to 
“ bring in his whack.” This’, however, was negatived without a divi- 
sion, for amongst a party qf invalids, and men of broken constitu- 
tion, it would be rather de trop to give out such a resolution. Under 


* Custom may ill lime co me to be pleaded for ibe infliction of a sentence neither awarded, 
nor intended, by th#Couit,— such as suspension in lieu of cashiering,— nnd in theory, too, 
it will sound plausibly from Us lenity, ll would be a lenient ibiug indeed to only llo.* 
a soldier sentenced, foi mutiny, to beshot-and Ucgi'ln? is, moreover, an authorised punish- 
ment foi lmitiiiy — li ut as it happens to be a ditlcient punishment, an<l not a degree, nr in 
tr;ial poiuon, of the adjudged one, it cannot lie lawfully snhttiluted, -that'* all. 
t Continued fmm page 
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the regulation of ’the first propositictli the business of the night com 
mcnccd, and Gunner Simpson, who sat on the left of Dixon, being 
the next in order, was called upon for his contribution to the amuse- 
ment of the company. 

Simpson immediately responded to the call, and shifting about a 
little, to fix himself comfortably in his chair, he handed his pipe to his 
chum, and drawing the back of his hand across his mouth, licked his 
lips and commenced : — “ Since IVc been in the? country I have had 
no opportunity of witnessing any wonderful exploits : for it has so 
chanced, that my Company was down the country when any thing was 
going on in the upper provinces, or in the upper provinces when any 
thing was going oil down below ; so that, although 1 have had a do- 
zen seasons of practice, 1 never was lucky enough, to see a shot 
fired in anger since I landed. I will, however, if that comes into 
the scope of your intentions, give you a short narrative of an occur- 
rence on ship board, as I vV as coming out to Calcutta, where. I was 
first enlisted.” 

“ Of course/’ replied Boyce, who, as president, assumed flic right 
of dictating, “ if you can relate nothing else, why let’s have it. But 
do not let others think that they can take it as a precedent for*turning 
a\yay from professional narratives. Go on, Simpson, my boy, go 
on and prosper.” 

“ Thank you for the indulgence,” rejoined Simpson,” so I’ll tell 
you this story, which I shall call 

AN ADVENTURE AT SEA. 

“ As 1 had ^ been born and bred in a small sea-port town on the 
coast of Sussex, and been accustomed from my infancy to be dab- 
bling about in the sea, and boating it along with the fishermen every 
holiday I got, — and sometimes even I played truant from school to 
do so, — I was half a sailor when I cut my stick from home in 1814, 
and entered as a cabin boy on board of a free-trader. At that time 
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the number of seamen require*! tor the men-of-war mud^thc mer- 
chant ships very scarce of hands ; and wages were consequently 
very high. II was therefore not unusual lor the vessels coming to 
India to take any one who knew in the slightest degree how to work 
as a seaman, and sometimes they were glad to get him. Soon after 
I entered on the Providence — a six hundred ton ship — I was found 
to he as nimble as a monkey, and not being much bigger I was put 
along with the little reefers in the inizcii top. 

“ Well, we sailed, and had most delightful weather for 4hc first 
three months of our voyage, during which wo had run down to the 
latitude of the ('ape, when one afternoon old Dead-eye, the boat 
swain's mate, told us all to look out for squalls ; lor that he had seen 
a flock of Mother Carey’s chickens, who were in close attendance on 
the ship. I asked what they portended, •and Dead-eye iniormed mo 
that they were the certain precursors of bad weather. The old 
covey began a long cock-and-a-bull story about something or an- 
other, which lie said would explain the whole mystery, when a report 
of tire-arms on the poop made us jump up from the cupstcrn comb- 
ings, where wc were sitting, to see what was the matter. Dead-eye 
began to shake like a hasty pudding in convulsions, when he saw 
that the report had proceeded from the fowling T piece of a young slip 
of a cadet, one of the passengers, who was amusing himself by firing 
at these same chickens of Mother Carey’s, which, to my eyes, looked 
lor all the world like a lot of sea-mews. Dcad-cyc roared out to the 
gentleman not to shoot at them, tor it lie did, and hurt any ot them, 
there would he the devil to pay and never a pitch pot. That if any 
were killed or wounded we should certainly und^go some drcadtul 
fate ; that we shopld be murdered by pirates, or go to Davy’s locker 
somehow or another. Tfie cadet laughed at what Dead-eye said ; 
called it an old grand-mother’s prediction, let fly at the gulls a second 
lime, and knocked one of them into the sea. I thought Hie old fel- 
low would haje gone stark mad at this — he declared that the ship 
would certainly be lost, or sutler some other dreadful calamity, and 
that he, the cadet, had brought it all upon us, by his obstinacy in 
firing at these birds, who were so especially under the protection oi 
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his majesty of the infernal regions, ,*hat any insult or injury to them 
was sure of being repaid by having our throats cut, or made to walk 
the plank by pirates ; or the ship sunk by the weight of the papers 
the flying Dutchman would put on hoard. 

“ Who is the flying Dutchman ?” I asked, t: and what lias he to 
do with any danger of ours ?” 

“ Who’s the flying Dutchman!” replied Dead-eye, “ you'll liml 
that ouUto your cost very soon, take my word for it. I can’t stop to 
tell you all about that craft now, lor I must go and give out some 
foxes and rennet to Transom, the gunner's mate; but if you ask 
again, by-and-bye, when I’m not busy, I’ll tell you all about it." 

“The remainder of the crew looked rather blank at the denunci- 
ations of Dead-eye, and the young gentleman hitnselflookcd as sheep- 
ish and as abashed as over J saw any one. The weather, however, 
was line, the wind fair, and there was every probability ot the oc 
currcncc fading from the recollection of the men, had not the eternal 
croaking of Dead-eye with his “ mark my words, no good was ever 
known to come of meddling with them ’ere birds, and a precious 
sight of harm,” tended to keep it alive, and disturb their imagina- 
tion. In the evening I again enquired from Dead-eye the meaning 
of his words about the flying Dutchmau, when he gave me the fol- 
lowing explanation. 

“ It is more than two hundred years ago,” said Dead-eye, “ that the 
Dutch East Indiamafa Goede Vrouw sailed from Palcmbang for Hol- 
land. The vessel was in good trim, and had an excellent seaman 
named Von Keinpenvert for a skipper ; but" he was one of the greatest 
swearers that ever was known. The vessel came olf the Cape in the 
evening, but the wind was against him, that is, a land breeze had set in, 
which would prevent the ship from entering the bay tilknext morning, 
and the captain was advised, by the captain of his consort, to back his 
main-top-sail and lay to till next day, when the sea-breeze would 
carry him in lair and softly. But devil an inch would he take such 
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advice, lie swore he would go it that night ; anil wound all with 
swearing that he would beat about with his sails set as they thou 
were to all eternity, never mind what the weather might be, 
if he did not get in that night, lie did not in that nights and 
there he has been cruizing about in these latitudes ever since ; never 
making his appearance excepting iqf^ad weather, to warn people in 
the late that is awaiting them, and is sure to come, even if a dash of 
line weather between the squalls may happen. Take my word for it 
we’ll have a fresh hand at the bellows by- and- bye, and we shall bo 
blown under water, or the water-rats will be upon us, fowhooling 
one of the devil’s brood of poultry. If we are not, call me a Dui Ch- 
ilian, that’s all.” 

I did not actually laugh in the old fellow’s face, because I could 
perceive that he lirmly believed what ho had told me; but l laughed, 
figuratively, in my sleeve, and said nothing. 1 did not think much 
about the matter, ami having the second c|pg*watcli that day I turned 
in at eight o’clock, after we had shortened sail for the night as usual, 
and gave little thought of any thing extraordinary having happened. 
Ill a few minutes I v' as as fast as a church. 

“ Just as the quarter-master had rang four bells, and the look out 
ahead had sung out the countersign, as I may call it, of “ All's 
well,” I was roused out of my sleep by the whistles of fhe boat- 
swain’s mates, who sculled along the deck piping, “ all hands, reef 
fop-sails,” while the mate of the deck was calling out for one of us to 
come up smartly. I jumped out of my hammock, and before 1 was 
aware of where I was going, a lee lurch sent ny spinning hgainst a 
gun-carriage, and L got completely backed in the shins. Another 
roll of the ship would hare sent me to the other side, had I not laid 
good hold of the breechings of the gun anil thus kept myself steady. 
I scrambled along as well as I could, and met the carpenter on 
the after scuttle ladder, roaring out to his crew, .who slept abreast of 
the main hatchway to tumble up quickly. 

“ Hallo ! what's the matter, Mr. Bradull ? ” asked I, quite innu 
renllv. 
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<c YVliyt’s llic matter, indeed,” fee replied, “ why the devil’s the 
matter, and no mistake. Why we’re going to batten down the 
cabin dead lights, so look about you my tight un, and jump about 
like a Kangaroo.” 

“ I brindled up on to the quqgtcr deck, and got clear of the break 
of the poop, when a sea struck us a midships, and wetted me to the 
skin in a twinkling, "that’s pleasant,” thought 1. All the crew 
were turning up as fast as they could, and away we top men went 
aloft : the top-sails were already on the cap, arid wc were to close 
reef them. Oh! how my arms ached iu stretching over to secure 
the points, while two others were grinning like grim death as they 
held on at the weather carring ; ami I was shivering with cold 
besides, for the rain was falling in torrents. But when 1 looked to 
sea-ward I was — and I do not see why I should be ashamed to own 
it — in a precious stew. 'Flic waves were rising in mountains, 
and at every dip the \<n main earring was under water. Alter 
a world of trouble the reefs were taken in ; all below were dapped 
on at the top sail halyards, and up went the yards, creak, creak, 
creaking against the masts, as the bellying canvas was brought into 
its intended position ; while the wind howled through the stays 
like fifty-thousand wild beasts. 1 looked for flic moon, but iu vain ; 
all was a dark, murky cloud, rent asunder every minute by the forked 
lightning that appeared to cpiiver round the ship and lick her sides. 

“When we lay in olf the yards, and descended to the deck, I 
found tin; cooper serving out an extra dram, and never did l lt splice 
the main brace” witVi greater readiness. The captain was looking 
on, and hurrying the distribution of the liquor, as he said lie would 
probably require us again immediately. The ruin, neat as it was, 
appeared like water as I swallowed it, so chilled had 1 become from 
the rain and the wind. 

4 

“ In a few minutes, finding the gale increasing, we were again 
ordered aloft, to send down the royal and top-gallant yards, and 
strike top-gallant-masts. I ascended immediately to the mizen cross- 
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frees, lo take my share of the hfbour ; and as l clung to th; wet and 
slippery ropes, and gazed upon the sea that appeared ready to en- 
gulph us, I thought upon old Dead-eye’s predictions with any thing 
but a comfortable feeling. Our work was at length completed, and 
flic ship rode much easier *, but our talk was not yet ended : the storm 
was far from abating. The top-sails were next clued up and furled, 
and we lay to, as well as we could, under storm stay-sails. About 
one in the morning we got another dram, and all but the watch sent 
below. It was now my tour of duty, and l crouched down in a corner 
of the quarter-deck, under the poop ladder, endeavouring \o close 
my wearied eyes and get a little sleep. Dut the attempt wa« vain , 
every minute the sea broke over us, deluging flu; quaricr-dcck and 
half drowning the crew. Added to this, I was close to the window 
of a young lady, whose terrified shrieks at each pitch of the vessel, 
or at the quivering motion when wc were 'struck by a wave, pierced 
through my very soul ; and when her screams temporarily subsided 
into au agonized sobbing, I almost felt it hi my heart fo join her. 

t( Morning at length broke, and distinctly exhibited to us our dis 
ablcd condition ; the labouring of the vessel had caused the scams to 
open in several places, and the fatigued crew had to labor at the 
pumps : fortunately a sfiorfftme only was required to empty the well- 
The slackened cordage of the upper-masts had broken from tlmir 
lashings, and was flapping to and fro, shivering the blocks against 
the spars, and throwing the pieces on the heads of those on deck. 
Beneath us was a boiling sea, and 

i 

“ All above us one black sky. ** j 

“ During the forenoon we were busily employed in putting to 
rights the coufusion attendant on our night-work, and in making 
every thing as secure as possible. .We were driving .along at the 
rate of fourteen or fifteen knots an hour, without a seeming probabi- 
lity of the storm’s abating : noon came, but wo could take no obser- 
vation ; all was clouded from our view : — wc were soon to be star- 
tled at an appearance more surpriz.ing than ever I had heard of 
When wc were on the summit of an immense wave, just plunging 
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down inV> the trough, a general *;ry of “ a sail, a sail, ahead" 
caused every one lo look in that direction ; and there we perceived, 
not a mile before us, a stately ship, crossing our path, diagonally 
towards us, and running along under her top-gallants, (op-sails, 
courses, and jibs, as if it were the finest weather imaginable ! 

• 

u Surprize and consternation sat upon the countenances of us all, 
as Dcad-evc announced, and the words were bandied from mouth to 
mouth, “ Its all over with us ! there’s the dying Dutchman. I ex- 
pected as much.” 

“ On we were hurried by the wind, and were met at a greater 
speed by the strange ship, which, dashing on in its fearful course, 
passed within a couple of cables lengths to leeward of us. She pass- 
ed astern of us and ran down a quarter of a mile or less, when she 
stood about and rushed down in our wake. On, on, she came as if 
with the intention of runneng us down, when just as she neared us, 
and her towering masts and wide expanse of canvas were rising over 
our stern, as if ready to crush us, she luffed a little, so that she might 
pass us to windward. Forwards she dashed tearing through the 
waves and throwing up the spray from her bows in perfect clouds. 
She ran on thus for about a mile, and th^pfacking/ again bore down 
towards us. A second time she passed astern, wheeled round, and 
shot ahead, thus completing another circle round us ; and a third 
time she repeated the process. Then standing before the wind she 
was out of sight in a few minutes. 

“ We’re in for ft now,” said Dead-eye, “ the flying Dutchman 
has sailed around us three times, and out of the circle we never shall 
get. This all comes of firing at Mother Carey’s chickens. I said 
how it would be ; but the young c\iap wouldn't take my advice, and 
now see what he has brought upon us all. We shall go to the bottom 
as sure as my name’s Jack Dead-eye.” t 

But, despite of this prediction, from that time the weather 
moderated, and, although it was far from pleasant, it was good enough 
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to warrant sending up the top gfcllant masts and crossing he top- 
gallant yards. The weather contiuucd improving rapidly, and the 
next morning there was scarcely any thing, but the heavy swell 
usually observed after a storm, though that was very severe and try- 
ing to the spars and rigging. Towards noon the sun began to 
peep out, and the (jjiccrs were preparing to take their observation, 
when the look-out man on the fore-top-sail yard hailed the deck, 
and shouted out, " a sail, a sail, on the lee-quartcr.” One of the 
mates jump’d into the main rigging with his glass, and saw the sfcil 
quite plain ; but hull down. Every eye was turned in the direction 
of the strange ship, and wc could see her rising fast. She was very 
like the mysterious vessel of the day before ; like her she was bowling 
along close hauled within five points of the wind, and we were cer- 
tain it was the same. She came up as fast as usual, but instead of 
passing us braced up her fore-yard and fired a shotted gun across our 
bows, while the stars and stripes fluttering at the gaff-peak told us 
she was a yankee. The ships were not more than a hundred and 
fifty yards apart now, and our captain hailed the other from the poop, 
asking what ship that was, where from, and whither bound. 


ei The Good Intent, of Boston, from Macao to New York,” was 
the reply. 4 

ft Oh dear! Oh dear! "ejaculated Dead-eye, that’s all a lie : it’s 
the Dutchman. I told you how it would be : we’re all bound for 
Davy’s locker, that's ceig^in.” 

“ And what ship are" you ?” enquired the strange skipper, in his 
turn. ,, 


" The Providence , from London to Bengal,” said ours. 

“ Wait a little time then,’* said the stranger ; u we will send a boat 
on board of you.” 

“ Captain Divreall,” here interrupted Dead-eye, ‘ if you permit 
one of the flying Dutchman’s people, — for I’m sure that’s one of the 
devil’s cruizers, — to put a foot on your quarter-deck, down wc go 
like Jack Robinson. Crowd all sail, and keep clear of her.” 
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“ The £aptain laughed, shrugged up his shoulders, and replied, 
" Why, Dead-eye, what is there to show that this is the flying 
Dutchman, as you call her ; and supposing it was so, what would 
be the use of our attempting to escape ? Do you think that a craft 
that can spread so mucli sail in a wind like yesterday’s would not 
soon be after us ; aye, and come up hand over h^id too ? No, no ; 
I’ll wait here and see the upshot of this affair.” 

Then I won’t stop on deck to sec it,” said Dead-eye ; " I’ll go 
below and pray for my sins, as I’d recommend every one to do 
and so saying lie disappeared down the main hatchway. 

My attention had been attracted from the stranger by the remon 
strancc of Dead-eye ; but on again turning my head in that direction 
1 observed the people of the Good Intent lowering a boat from the 
quarter dairts, into which five men got ; four took to their oars, while 
the fifth sat in the stern sligets to steer. They glided swiftly through 
the water, and in a few minutes were alongside ; the man pulling 
the bow-oar laid hold of the bight of a rope that was accidentally 
towing overboard, — for no one would throw the m the side rope, they 
had the same fears as Dead-eye, — and hauled up to the gangway. 
The man that had been steering came up the side, and walked across 
the deck to the capstan, close to which our captain was standing, 
with the crew in a kind of a semi-circle behind him. Our visitor 
was a tallish man, about forty apparently, apd dressed rather anti- 
quated, in a pair of breeches like a balloon, and a hat with a brim 
like a gun-wheel, while the crown ran to a peak, on his head. But 
how shall I dcscrilfc his face ? It appeared just like a bare scull 
with dried skin stretched over it ; the likest of any thing I ever saw to 
the New Zealand chief’s physog that may be seen in Don Quixote’s 
museum, near Stepney turnpike *, and, what was more strange, as I 
looked through an open port, I could see that the four men in the 
boat were as like him as peas. There were the samq> big breeches, 
and broad brim’d, high peaked hat ; the same death’ s- head-on -a-mop- 
stick sort of countenance, and the same bony hands, as those of the 
man on board : the latter personage began to speak, but although 
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his voice was distinct enough, fcis lips scarcely seemed to jnove, and 
his eyes were fixed and glossy, like those of a corpse. 

< ( Pardon me,” he commenced, addressing himself to our captain, 
“ pardon me, for thus staying you in your voyage ; bat the urgency 
of the case must he our excuse ; we have been driven out of our 
reckoning by bad weather and our provisions have run short ; our 
boats, with the exception of the one I have come in, have been 
staved in by the violcuce of the gale, and will not swim ; will you 
therefore oblige us with sufficient provisions and water, to^nable us 
to reach our destination ; for which [ will' give you bills on the 
owners ?” 

“ What lean spare you are welcome to,” replied our skippML 
“ but you do not seem aware that we arc outward-bound ; and tnai 
we are forced by our charter-party to proceed direct to our port with- 
out touching at ‘any intermediate placa; therefore that it will be 
impossible for me to give you a supply sufficient for the remainder 
of your voyage but I’ll give you as much as I can spare, which may 
last you until you run iuto False Hay, which cannot be very lar 
oftV* 


“ Thanks, thanks,” said the other;” but [ must farther trespass 
upon your goodness, by requesting that you will send your boats oil 
board us with the provisions ; for even the only boat we have 
remaining is so much shattered that she would go down if the addi- 
tional weight of Urn barrels w r as bearing on her. 

i 

t 

« Very good,” said Captain Dareall ; and turning to the pursei 
he gave orders* for some beef and pork, with biscuits and water to 
be got up ; and to the chief mate to get the launch hoisted out to 
take the supplies to the other* vessel. The crew had by this time 
got over thj piincipal part of their superstitious dread of our visitors 
and set to work heartily. Old Dead-eye, however, still declared it 
was all a plan to baraboqzle us, “ tor take my word for it,” said 
he, “ if wc receive any thing from those people the ship will go 
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down, {Jrim chaps like them don’t^ome on board honest craft for 
for nothing.” 

ff Meanwhile our boat had been hoisted out ; the things that were 
to go in her, put on board ; and when all was ready the men stretched 
to their oars and soon reached the stranger. , On going alongside 
the people on board ordered ours round to the other gangway where 
they took in the provisions. 

45 I should have mentioned to you before that the crew of the 
Providence consisted of fifty hands when wc sailed from the 
Downs ; that three had died, and five or six were sick. Thus our 
effective men, including two passengers, amounted only to forty- 
Of these nine had gone in the launch to the other ship, so 
«hat we had only thirty-two onboard. When the rasks had been 
mt on board the other ship, the boat remained a short time and then 
owing round the Good Intent's stern pulled towards us. The 
late of the vessel, for so our visitor had stated himself to be, had 
;one back in his boat, at the same time as ours went ; to fetch, as 
.e said, the bills upon the ship-owners, and now lie was coining 
'gain to us. The boats came alongside, there was some little bus- 
o in them, and, in almost an instant, our deck was "crowded with 
mod men, of every colour and apparently of every nation. Our 
nation was now obvious j we had been entrapped, and our neigh- 
• ar was a pirate !" 

f Wc were completely taken by surprize ; the pirates far outnum- 
> ed us, for our launch and their cutter had been full of them, 
y lying down iu the bottom of the boats, and beiijg covered up 
h old tarpaulins to prevent us from seeing them as they advan- 
1. It i$ almost needless to say that we were seized and bound 
tantly, and that the work of rapacity commenced. The cabins 
e stripped, the hold broke open and every thing ransacked ; but 
lo the marauders justice they did not attempt any personal vio- 
i'e. The ladies, we had three on board, were permitted to 
j ire to one of their cabins, though in a dreadful state of alarm. 
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despite the assurances of the leader, the male, that nothing ill should 
happen to them. This personage and Uic boats crew that came 
first, had now thrown off their disguise, as far as their countenances 
were concerned : they all now appeared in the vigour of manhood, 
to which their odd looking clothes offered a ridiculous contrast. 
During the time, the party that had arrived were getting up the 
goods they had selected from the hold, the pirate vessel had approach- 
ed quite close to us, so that a couple of minutes or so sufficed to 
transfer the bales and packages from the one ship to the other. 'File 
better part of the afternoon was occupied i^tliis manner, find when 
the marauders had taken vis much as they chose they prepared to 
abandon the ship. On departing, the chief of the gang again 
addressed our skipper in good set terms.” 

“ I will delay you no longer,” he said ; but as soon as I return 
to my own vessel your men shall be released and sent back. I have, 
however, one request to make, and if y 08 do not lake care and ful- 
fil it, it may be fatal to you. Here are despatches for our con- 
sorts ; mind that they are safely delivered to the nearest port, with- 
out the slightest intimation or hint of from whence, or from whom 
you received them.’ ^ So saying he placed 1 large packet on the 
capstan, and at *a private signal the whole of the pirates proceeded 
to the boats. They pushed off and in a few minutes our own men 
returned to unbind us, for we had been kept all this time lashed to 
the masts, the booms, and the guns. As soon as I found myself at 
liberty 1 ran to the gangway to look at the stranger : — she was no 

where to be seen ! « 

m 

“ The captairi was the first person that approached the capstan, 
and taking up the packet he read aloud the direction on it. To 
whom it was addressed I do notremember, but it was countersigned, 
or franked, in the corner,” — Diedrerk Von Knnpenvcrt , Sc kip- 
per, Goede Wrotav* 

4 ‘ I knew it all along ; I was sure of it 1” Dcad-eyc roared out. 
“ It was the Hying Dutchman, and we’re all booked !” 
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* This exclamation attracted the aiicnlion of those who had been 
looking* for the stranger : they hurried to the spot while those who 
had been near the capstan began to gaze around them ; but all to 
no purpose : the ship — pirate or spectrq — had disappeared. We 
all began to rub our eyes, scarcely trusting ourselves to be awake, 
but there were the open hatchways and there, as the captain had 
replaced it, lay the packet in front of us, to prove that there wa$ no 
mistake in the matter. Then we began to consult as to what was 
best to be done : one said “ throw it overboard,” but no one would 
touch it p another said “ burn it as it lies,” but no one would 
attempt it ; at length so®c one suggested that an empty box should 
be uailed over it till the end of the voyage and our arrival in port. 
This seemed the best arrangement, so the captain told Bradall the 
carpenter to go down and get what was needful for the purpose, 
and down he went. But before hammer and nails could be brought, 
the ship gave a severe lurch that took my feet from under me, and 
canted the packet clean o 'er the hammock-ncttiugs into the sea. 
It fell with a heavy splash into the water, and sent a shower of 
spray over the ship, which, however it uflected the others, nearly 
blinded and suffocated me. When I got my eyes fairly open again 

| saw a quarter-master standing at iny feet with a knife in one 

band and a l anthem in the other, while Dead-eye, “the boatswain’s 
mate, was bawling out, “ 1 say, you Simpson, are going to turn out 
to-night: it’s nearly one bell?” An empty bucket in Dead-eye’s 
hand explained the rest : — I had been cut down and ducked for be- 
ing late in gelling up for watch.” 

“ Well* and wind about the Hying Dutchman?” asked one of 
Simpson’s auditors. 

■* Why, you noodle,” said ho, “ that was all a dreurn." 

Chunar, 1835 . 
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ABOLITION OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT iff THE 
NATIVE ARMY. 

I. Although some time has clapseil since corporal punishment 
was abolished in the native army, it is still proclaimed to every re- 
giment, when the Articles of War are read, as an existing penally. 
Why so ? * 

‘2. How arc men, deserters previous to the abolition of dogging, 
to he punished ? 


TO THE EDIT Oil OF THE E\ST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Sir, — The above two questions, 1 beg to assure you, arc very 
general topics of conversation ; and since the order of abolition has 
been published, I have had some half seffre of inquiries for my so- 
lution of them. My mode of solving them has partaken much of 
the prudence attributed to t he Caledonian portion of our country- 
men ; i. c., I have mostly, after hazarding a few wise saws and sage , 
reflections, exhibiting that much may be said on both sides, con 
eluded by replacing tfie burden of the iuterrogatory on the shoulders 
of the querist. ^ 

The 3tate, originating the former question, appears to have 
sprung out of, and to owe its countenance to some inadvertence or 
oversight in the office of, I should imagine, the Judge Advocate Ge- 
neral. Be this as it may, perhaps it requffes only to bo no- 
ticed to be corrected ; but as it is, it is productive of this incon- 
venience — that the soldiers are told, at a full-dress parade, that 
they live under a law, to the operation of which they are well aware 
that they, in fact, are not obnoxious. This naturally tends to 
create in theig a sensation of ridicule, the effect of which is t 0 
bring the Articles of War alluded to into contempt ; nnd this feeling 
of contempt for a part may, by a no very difficult or uncommon 
process of uneducated and unreflecting minds, at no distant period 
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be extended to the whole. Military taw cannot be too concise, too 
explicit, or too plain ; for the easy and perfect comprehension of 
the comparatively ignorant sepoy, as well as for the information 
and guidance of the officer : neither can its penalties be too certain, 
or too distinctly laid down, nor their execution too prompt and 
summary. Any thing, having the remotest tendency to lessen the 
respect of the soldier for the former, and to weaken his awe of the 
latter, strikes at the rt>ot of military subordination. It cannot too 
quickly be removed. I should therefore recommend that the omis- 
sion of tjie sentences, in the Articles of W ar authorising the use ot 
the multi-knotted lash, be ordered by authority. 

The second question will admit of doubts ; 1 have heard many 
and long disputations on the subject, and very conllicting opinions 
advanced and supported with warmth and ingenuity. I should be 
glad of, and thankful for, some information touching this matter. 
Fiat Jnstitia , I doubt not could throw some light on it. Will that 
industrious correspondent and clever disputant give us the edifica- 
tion of his ideas ? With some faults (he is somewhat too prone to 
attack the writer instead of his arguments or productions) I consider 
him about the most clear-headed of your contributors. I myself 
pretend to no legal knowledge ; acts, sections, cjiapters, articles, 
precedents, authorities, quirks, and quibbles, in short, all the ct ce- 
tera, et cetera, ordinarily appertaining to the heroes of bag, wig, and 
gown, are, I am sorry to say, non sunt, inventn in my pb renal reper- 
tory. “ Then you had better drop the matter/* you may exclaim. 
Good— so I would, like a hot potatoe ; but having written thus much, 
to (possibly) not ntuck purpose, I find the cacoethes scribendi 
strong upon me, and am inclined to scribe away, if only for the sake 
of indulging my fingers in, to them, an unwonted occupation. Be- 
sides 1 have half an hour of candle-end remaining ; so I will scrib- 
ble on as long as that may serve me. The tired reader may here 
quit me if he pleases , indeed I recommend him so^to do ; but l 
will first give him a bit of advice — turn, oh lector, to my signa^ 
ture; thou wilt at least have the satisfaction of knowing to whom thou 
art indebted for thy disgust, and the still greater amusement of abus- 
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ing him. Doubtless thou art Exceedingly edified by tliy^ reference 
to my nomme de guerre / Unfurnished with arguments of “ learned 
gentlemen,” unprovided with the " ensis legis” (too often used, by 
the way for very unequally cutting through what the “ libra justi- 
tife” find difficulty in adjusting) 1 must have recourse to such por- 
tion of common sense as Providence has blessed me with, and rely 
upon my unassisted notions of right and wrong. The state of the 
question is this —a man has committed an offence, punishable after 
a particular manner by a certain law — but, before he is appre- 
hended and brought to trial, several years perhaps having* elapsed 
since the perpetration of the offence, the law is abrogated, and the 
penalty thereby becomes null, and of no force or meaning — also 
oilier and different modes of correction arc enacted for this special 
species of crime. The crime is desertion. Query — “ is the man 
liable to punishment according to the old, or the new, law ?” “ To 

cither, or to both, or to neither ?” Beiug no lawyer, I leave the 
point to be debated by heads more capable and better stocked with 
legal lore and arts forensic than my own. Yet, unless I greatly err, 
I conceive the question to be worthy of consideration. I will, 
however, merely offer a few ideas, the suggestions of “ equity and 
good conscience,” and then (tor the witching hour is at hand) bid 
the world and its cares u good night.” 

I premise, that I view the subject purely as a military affair, ahd 
as it conduces to the welfare of the military body. The abolition 
measure was hasty and crude ; because it deprived the army of ade- 
quate means of correcting or subduing its refractory spirits, of curb- 
ing its turbulent members, without substituting any equivalents. 
It may, and I believe will, eventually turn out a bencticial measure ; 
but it was done, as alinosfthe last act of u honest William Bentinck,” 
as a claptrap for popularity, for the mob’s “ most sweet voices,” at 
home ; while the whole onus of its responsibility, th& entire burden 
of working out and carrying it through, and watching its results, is 
left, as a precious legacy, a delightful task, to his successor. Most 
fortunately for the army, and perhaps for the state, that successor — 
but I am wandering. A court-martial is called on to investigate 
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charges against a man, accused of S deserting, say, five years ago. 
He is found guilty of the act, and the court proceeds to sentence. 
Be it remembered, that members of a court-martial arc open to pro- 
secution for damages at civil law, iu event of illegal sentence : so, 
that it doubly behoves them to be cautious in their proceedings. 
a member of such a court, my opinion would be, that the man could 
not be punished with dogging. The law, authorising the use of the 
<f cat” is abolished ; this penalty no longer exists ; it is null, void, 
of no effect. No court, as it appears to my poor judgment, could, 
in law omequity, recognise corporal punishment. “ But,” say, or 
rather hesitatingly suggest, some (as though ashamed of the proposi- 
tion) “ can’t it be revived for this particular case ?” Ye Gods ! 
What next? Military law is so arbitrary (at least those living under 
it occasionally feel it so), so much dependent on the construction of it 
by authority, that there sometimes appears no saying what may, or 
may not, be done. Again I say, be the prosecution at law, 
for illegal sentence, in the* recollection of the members of courts- 
• martial. 

For this case I can hear of no precedent ; I am therefore still 
more anxious to be informed. Whether, however, this last (most 
humane !) query and suggestion be answered affirmatively or nega- 
tively, I cannot but think that the revival of the old torture would 
be productive of any thing but good. Indeed it would be disgusting 
and revolting, and have much more the appearance of cold revenge 
on the unfortunate sufferer, than of deliberate wholesome chastise- 
ment, as our Gallic friends say, pour encourager les autres. What- 
ever the lifw may determine, 1 must think it inexpedient, inadvisable, 
impolitic. 

The old system being unavailable, let us address ourselves to the 
new one. But this has been enacted since the misdemeanour. wa s 
committed. It is an ex post facto law. It ordains a penalty, unknown, 
untkouglit of, not possible to be foreseen, at the time tfie offence wa* 
perpetrated. Lawyers and philanthropists, law and equity, common 
sense and justice, will, I suppose, go along with me iu deciding, 
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that the man is obnoxious nei^ier to the corporal punishment of the 
old, now non-existent, law, nor to the provisions of the new law, 
framed after the commission of the crime. The old law is utterly 
abolished, without any reservation or exception ; the new law ^inap- 
plicable and powerless ; the man gets out between them, going away 
intact, intangible. Assuredly, were I a member of a court-martial, 
assembled for the trial of a deserter under such circumstances, 
unless the Judge Advocate’s arguments should make me a convert to 
another way of thinking, with the prospect, too, of an action at law 
staring me in the face, I could not, with a clear and safe conscience, 
give any verdict but an acquittal, at least 1 could award no penalty. 
1 know several, who would be thankful for these anomalies, or these 
doubts, being removed or cleared away ; and perhaps this can only 
be done, or effectually done, by the promulgation of a revised 
code to the army. There is, however, a mode of very efficiently 
and conveniently severing this gordian-knot, which, though almost 
presumption in one of so humble a station, I will neverthe- 
less venture to suggest, most respectfully and submissively, to 
the consideration of him, ftone competent to decide. Would 
not an act of grace, an act of mercy,— heaven’s sweetest gift 
and man’s best prerogative, — a proclamation of pardon (not of re- 
enlistment) to jnreaopt deserters, be a deed worthy of our humane 
and enlightened chief! Would it not come from him with 
a peculiar graciousness, benignity and dignity, at the moment 
of promulgating a new system of punishment ? How many fathers, 
sons, and mothers in our ranks would rejoice, and bless his name, for 
that their erring relations might again venture to breathe the free 
air of heaven in safety, and to return to their jiomes and* their corps 
to visit and again embrace them ! Think of this, your Excellency ; 
I implore you,*in the name and for the sake of our much-deserving 
native soldiery, to think of this. Indeed, the clemency would bo 
well-bestowed. Nor, taken in all it’s bearings, do L think the prayer 
unreasonable. But this forces me to offer a few words on the sub- 
ject of desertion generally. I will do so as briefly as possible, though 
the subject is worthy of a full elucidation. In this army, desertion, 
though stigmatised as a fault of magnitude, has never in the eyes of 
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the native soldiers borne (he odium apd detestation, attached to it by 
Europeans. 

For this, there are several causes, at this moment presenting them- 
selves to my mind. Very many deserters are natives of indepen- 
dent states, where we have no jurisdiction; consequently, while 
they remain within tlieir frontiers, they are secure from our pursuit. 
The natives, generally, viewing desertiou as perfectly venial, or hardly 
conceiving it a fault, will seldom or ne* r er spontaneously denounce 
or secure a deserter ; therefore, even in our provinces, the magis- 
trates, if they attempt apprehension, are frustrated. There has not 
heretofore, excepting at particular periods, been difficulty in supply- 
ing the places of deserters ; Urns commandants of corps have been 
indifferent to overtaking them ; and looking on their loss as good 
riddance of bad rubbish, have quietly struck them off the strength ot 
their corps, and thought no more about them. For years, in this 
service, a growing aversion to Hogging had existed ; and their know- 
ledge of this being the only mode of correction available had its 
effect in preventing officers from ciAeavouring, to their utmost, to 
bring deserters to justice ; and even from properly carrying into 
effect the punishment upon convicted men, especially when the offence 
was of remote date. This will, to the credit ojf humanity, always 
be the result of a punishment being of a nature to, in any manner, 
enlist the feelings in favor of the culprit. In such case, the course 
of justice, as is said of a softer attribute of mortals, never can run 
smooth. All these, and perhaps other, circumstances combined 
brought about a sort of impunity, which of consequence begot indif- 
ference to the offence * until, at one time, it was scarcely regarded 
with ordinary indignation. These considerations, I humbly suggest, 
might be allowed to influence our judgment in favor of the unfortu- 
nates, who deserted under such feelings and such circumstances. If 
proper, steady, and consistent measures were adopted and persevered 
in for the apprehension of deserters (and in this there strikes me to be 
no great difficulty), and they were unfailingly brought to certain and 
condign punishment, we should soon sec less, and think worse, of 
the heinous military crime, desertion. But I heartily could pray 
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for the act of grace, in behalf (If those unhappy men, whojdcserted 
prior to the aboiitiou of corpoial punishment, as a grateful and mer- 
ciful measure to them and their numerous relations and kindred in 
the army. 

Yours Obediently, 

Konx Omi’AX. 

A man having deserted, tlie following ensues — 

Orderly 1 g. R am Bolluk Sing has deserted 
Ilavildar $ 

Officer. — Ah ! Tlic b — ch— t ! When ? 

(). 11. — Since 3 or 4 hours ago. 

Officer. — Uchlia! Report to the Adjutant. 

O H. — Sir, Ram Bullok Sing lias deserted. 

Adjt. — What Company. 

O. H. — fth Company, Sir. 

Adjt. — Let your Captain know it. 

O. II. — I have. Sir. m 

Adjt. — Good, you may depart. — D — n it, these follows are damna- 
tion found of bogging,* but this is an old chap too 1 I wonder wliat’s 
made him go? Something rotten in the state of Denmark, depend on 
it Not my concern though, — “ huraara karn nuheen,” — as blackey says. 


Adjt. — Sir, there’s another man of fth Company deserted. 

Colonel ( Smoking hookah) — Puff, puff, puff, — Umph! Well? • 

Adjt. — And there are 3 men applying to be enlisted in his stead. 
Colonel — Puff*, puff — Umph ! Well ? 

Adjt. — Fine lads. Sir, all three ; one fit for the Grenadiers 
Colonel — lYiff, puff— Umph! Well, do the needful, strike Aim off, 
entertain the Grenadier. 


Adjt. — Yes, Sir, any other'orders, Sir ? 


Colonel (musing) 


s 


Puff, puff, puff— Umph ! 
Puff, puff— Umph, 

Puff — Umph, no, no others. 
Puff, puff, puff. 


Adjt. — Gqpd morning, Sir 


IJindoostnnce fur *• i until »g awa>," 01 ** dtrsrrtiug^ 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DECCAN.— VI. 


K. ALLUDGI1 EE. 

Kalludgiiee, another military cantonment in the Southern Mah- 
rattah country, 80 miles north-cast of Belgaum, is about as dull, 
gloomy, and odious a station as can well be conceived. It is situ- 
ated on the south bank of the Gutpurba, which in the rains is a broad, 
muddp, and most rapid stream, but in the dry season a mere suc- 
cession of shallow pools and sand, in which however are produced 
quantities of good musk-melons. Within the limits of the canton- 
ment there appears one solitary tree, a stunted tamarind. — In the 
neighbourhood is abundance of low jungle and brush-wood. The soil 
is black, and in the dry weather cracked and dusty ; in the monsoon 
deep and miry ; but the gardens are productive. The bungalows 
arc of mud, and their windows of oyster shells. The climate for some 
months is exceedingly hot and dry ; the land wind strong. From 
October to February, however, the air is cool and sometimes cold. 
Scenery there is none, the country being mostly a dead flat. I know 
not one redeeming advantage that this station enjoys, save that ex- 
travagance is impossible, and that money may thus be saved. I 
was once detained there for a week, not many months after my arri- 
val in India. I thought I should have died of ennui. “ What do 
you do with yourselves V* I enquired of a humorous brevet captain, 
with a jovial eye and glistening cheek, <f How do you pass your 
time in this wretched place ?” “ Why,” said the old fellow, " you see, 
some drinks bramly paunee, and some drinks Sangaree, and some 
sleeps, and some plays at cards, and some goes out a shooting, and 
some reads books ; but, Lord love ye ! I &int looked into a book these 
1 9 years, and so you see I drinks my beer and sleeps !” A very 
rational sort of life the reader will allow ! I then thought this de- 
scription of mofussil out-station life exaggerated.—After events in- 
duced me to admit its truth. Kalludghee at that period was occu- 
pied by an efficient Brigade, consisting of a corps of cavalry, a troop 
of horse artillery, and two regiments of infantry, all on full j^atta ; it is 
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now reduced to a single corps station on half batta. It wjp then 
dull, — it must now be detestable. 

I have since been many years in this country ; I have visited seve- 
ral cantonments, and have seen all the presidencies. I commenced 
^ my career by a strong dislike to India and everything in it ; I have 
since become reconciled to the country ; for with health and compe- 
tence I have begun to feel, that there might be worse residencies 
than those of many, I wish I could add all, Indian stations. The 
larger cantonments, the chief civil stations, are good ; the minor pre- 
sidencies pleasant ; and Calcutta I decidedly like. But with* these, 
my praise of India must cease ; for what could compensate for the 
wretched monotony of dulncss, the absence of all excitement so 
prevalent at the smaller out-stations, especially to an unfriended sol- 
dier ? Oh, that existence without an object, without an expecta- 
tion, almost without a hope ! — to writhe under the sickness of dis- 
appointment ; to feel one’s powers gradually yet steadily decaying 
from want of excitement and mental sustenance ; to experience that 
wretched sinking of the heart — the mind feeding on itself ; to find 
one’s self merely vegetating, as it were in a solitude, doomed to the 
same routine of petty duty, and humble labours ; to believe one's self 
fitted for nobler pursuits, and a higher sphere ; yet to be compelled 
to remain joyless* and hopeless, without books, without the inter- 
change of thought, perhaps, without one acquaintance possessing an^ 
community of feeling with one’s self ; and lastly to think one must die 
unknowu, unremembered ; to an ardent temperament, if there be a 
hell upon earth, it is this,— it is this ! 

• 

How many a youth with high aspirations, education, “feeling, 
energy, has sunk before the blasting wretchedness of such existence ! 

But a truce with these reflections. 

The dacoits t in this part of India, are enterprising aftd formidable 
characters. Here to-day, and there to-morrow, they traverse 
a wide extent of country, suddenly make some desperate attack, 
where leagt expected, and with such judicious enterprise that they 
escape unftarmed, with very considerable booty. Only a few weeks 
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the other J. munanded hy major Smlorius, after a gallant defence 
of many months. Its capture cost a great many lives, upwards of 
300 men having been killed on cither side in a single sally. The 
brunt of the siege fell on the British detachment, which suffered 
severely. I'Vom that period it remained in possession of the Mah- 
rattuhs until June IS 17, when, by the treaty of I’oouah, the fortress, 
and adjoiniug district extending south as far as Soonda and cast to 
the Toombndra, were ceded l>y the Posh wall llajee Row to the British 
(Government. It was immediately occupied by Madras troops, and 
colonel, the late .Sir Thomas Mu mo, was appointed civil commis- 
sioner of the province. Alter the subjugation of the Pc sh wall and 
the cession of the Deccan in 1819, a principal collector and 
political agent was appointed, in whom was vested (he super- 
iiileiideucc of all the territories south cl the Kisfnah, subject to 
the general control of the commissioner of the Deccan. In 1826, 
that commission ceased, and the southern Mahratlah country 
was placed under the direct orders of the Bombay Government, 
independent ot the ic venue commissioner of (lie Bombay territories. 
In the present year this immense district has been divided into two 
collcctorales, Bel gaum and Dluirwar ; to the latter of which is also 
a1 inched the political control of all (he great native feudatories in the 
province. A handsome monument has recently been erected at DJiar- 
war in memory of Mr. St. John Thackeray, the political agent, who 
I elf together with three officer** of artillery, at the disastrous attack 
on Kit loor iu 1824. 

Dluirwar, from its vicinity to Hoobly, the great commercial mart 
ot the province, is nolUi place of much trade. This latter ttfwn is situ- 
ated 14 miles to the south east, and although it has lost much of its 
former consequence, from (he increasing introduction of British 
goods, yet it is still a considerable place, with a population exceeding 
20,000 persons*, and is celebrated for if s manufacture ot cotton 
cloths. 

IS 

The number of fortresses throughout this part of India is perfectly 
astonishing. I doubt whether any territory in the world of equal 


tai'iuu black— | Icuiouma Sutvell anil Dlglitou. 
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extent can, in this respect, compete with it. Co in tvlia^ direction 
you will, you cannot march ten miles without passing at least one fort 
more or less formidable. They arc of all classes from the stout ghurry 
of sixty yards square, with single wall and double gates, and either 
with or without a ditch, to the regular fortress on the plain, half a 
mile in diameter, with Fausse Bray and inner walls, a formidable ditch 
covered way, a clear glacis and esplanade, and two or three strongly 
fortified gates; while in many places are battlements enclosing a whole 
mountain top, vast and impregnable — sad evidences, alas! of wild 
misrule and lawless anarchy, through a long career of ages. 

The larger proportion ol territory is highly cultivated. There are 
many very fine tanks or jheels, some of which are miles in extent, 
scattered over the face of the country, and used for purposes of 
irrigation. In the vicinity of the hills arc vast ntmnahs or plains 
of long grass, and occasional patches of low brushwood, all abound- 
ing with game ; — hos», tigers, wolves, hyocnas, bears, bison, antelope, 
cheetah, red deer, sambre, ncclgyc, spotted deer, barker-deer, goat- 
antelope, foxes, Imres, bustard, sometimes as many as a hundred 
in a flock, snipe, wild fowl in myriads of every sort, from the dab 
clink to the pelican or flamingo, partridge, painted partridge, 
cyrus, jungle-cock, spur- fowl, florikin, black and white, leek, plo- 
ver, quail, rock-partridge or pigeon, blue pigeon, green 
pigeon, and pea-fowl, both white and blue. In the islands 
of the Kistuah river the last are so numerous, that I have 
known a hundred killed in one day, by a couple of sportsmen 
merely flouting in basket boats with the stream, amt tiring as the 
birds flew across from island to island when roiyscd by th§ beaters. 

It was in the immediate vicinity of this station that Licut.-Col. D. 

| Ross of the 18th regiment Madras N. I. had a memorable encounter 
with a bear. He was out tlorikiu-s hooting, when rftastcr Bruin met 
hirn face to face, lie had not time to raise his gun to his shoulder, 
but fired and missed. He was forthwith seized by Bruin with the 
most friendly embrace. But the animal for once found his match. 
Ross was a big man, of vast strength and great courage, and ho 
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stoutly grappled with his antagonist ; the hear hit him severely 
through both arms, hut could not succeed in getting at his head. 
The contest had now lasted some time. Ross had been deserted at 
the outset by all his people, and was almost overpowered with pain, 
and exhaustion from loss of blood, when he perceived that he was near 
the brink of the hill, and that below him was a precipice of some 
depth. He succeeded in dragging the bear along till he reached the 
edge, and then by a judicious and sudden wrench shook off the 
animal and threw him over the precipice. The bear was not killed, 
but was so shaken by the fall, that lie skulked off, either unwilling or 
unable to renew the encounter, and thus left the Colonel master of 
the field. Ross was dreadfully injured, and for some time it was 
thought he could not survive ; a lock-jaw being especially apprehend- 
ed from the great variety and depth of his wounds , but his strong 
constitution carried him through, and the fine, gallant Hh'hlundei 
eventually recovered, to drink ‘ another bottle’ in memory of that 
wonderful conflict. — Eew men have ever survived to tell a tale so 
^ strange and yet so true. 

Calcutta, July 1 01 It, 1830. fitzstan lions. 


STRENGTH OR THE BENGAL. ARMY. 


At various by-gone periods we have presented to our read- 
ers statements of the distribution of the army ; wc now propose 
to lay before them a compendious statement of the established 
strength, Compiled with considerable care and labour, from 
MacGregor’s code of pay regulations and the army list. In 
round numbers, the Bengal army consists of eighty-six thousand 
five hundred men, a little more than is exhibited by our figured 
statements, in ortler to allow of the introduction of the Bheel corps, a 
detailed establishment of which we have sought for ip vain. We 
have condensed these tables into the smallest space we could 
devise, and we will not occupy any more by introductory remarks, 
but at once commence upon it. 
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1IORSE ARTILLERY. 

Three Brigades of three Europeans and one Native Troop each . 


Field Officers, 9 

Captains, 15 

Subalterns, 36 

Medical and Veterinary Officers, 9 

Riding Masters, 3 

Staff Sergeants, 42 

Sergeants, *. 54 

Farriers, Trumpeters, and Rough-riders 54 

Rank and File, 861 

«» 

Total Europeans 1086 

Native Officers 6 

Havildars J8 

Farriers, Trumpeters, and Rough-riders, 18 

Rank and File 286 

Total Natives I 330 

Total Horse Artillery , 1416 


EUROPEAN FOOT ARTILLERY. 


Five Battalions of four Companies each. 


Field Officers. . . 

Captains 

Subalterns 

Medical Officers 
Stall Sergeants. . 

Sergeants 

Drummers. . . . 
Rank and File. . 


15 

25 

60 

10 

60 

100 

80 ; 

1900 

Total Europeans 2250 


Native foot artillery. 

Two Battalions of eight Companies each. # 

Field Officers 

Captains 

Subalterns 

Medical Officers 

Staff Sergeants 

Total Europeans 
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Native Officers <> 48 

Staff Havildars 8 

Havildars 128 

Drummers 32 

Rank and File iT92, 


Total Natives 2008 

Total Foot Artillery 4312 


GUN-LASCARS. 

Twenty Companies and 12 Horse Artillery Details. 


Native Qfficcrs 20| 

Havildars 52 

Rank and File 1152 

Total Gun-Lascars 1224 

EUROPEAN REGIMENT 
Consisting of eight Companies. 

Field Officers 0 

Captains 10 

Subalterns ‘ 24 

Medical Officers 3 

Staff Sergeants 2 

Sergeants 40 

Drummers * 16 

Rank and File 680 

Total Europeans • 781 


* ENGINEERS. „ 

Including Sappers and Miners , six Companies. 

Field Officers 9 

Captains 15 

Subalterns 36 , 

Medical Officer. .. .« 1 

Warrant Officer 1 

Staff Sergeants 2 

Sergeants and Corporals *. . . . '36 


Native Officers.*. 

Havildars 

Buglers 

Rank and File. . . 


Total Europeans! 


Total Natives 
Total Engineers and Sappers 


816 


916 
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NATIVE* CAVALRY. 

Ten Regiments of sic Troops each. 


Field Officers 

Captains 

Subalterns 

Medical and Veterinary Officers. 

Riding Masters 

Staff Sergeants 


Native Officers 

Staff Ilavildars 

Havildars 

Farriers and Trumpeters. 
Rank and File 


Total Europeans 


30 


50 


120 


30 


10 


20 



260 

120 


60 


240 

% 

120 


4440 



4980 


NATIVE INFANTRY. 


Seventy-four Regiments of eight tympanies each. 


Field Officers 1 

Cantains. 

222 

370 

888 


Subalterns 





148 

148 


SlnfF Sergeants. . 





Native Officers. . . 

m Total Europeans 

1184 

2960 

1184 

50320 

1776 

Havildars 


Drummers 


Rank and File 






Total Natives 
Total Native Infantry 


55G48 J 




GOVERNOR GENERAL’S BODY GUARD. 

Medical Officer. . , m . * 

,ff Sergeants 


Native Officers 

Havildars * 

Farriers and Trumpeters. 
Rank and File 


Total Europeans 


Total Natives! 
Total Body Guard 


1 


2 




« 

3 

6 


7 


5 


106 



124 


5240 


5/424 


127 
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LOCAL CAVALRY. 


Five Corps composed of Forty liissallahs. 


M'dical Officers 

Local Officers 

Total Europeans 
Native Officers 

5 

j 

125 

0 

Duffadars, &c 

Ilf) 


Trumpeters 

40 


Rank and File 

3544 


Total Natives 


12*25 

•* Total Local Cavalry 




LOCAL INFANTRY. 


Thirteen Corps consisting of one hundred Companies. 


Medical Officers 

Staff Sergeants 

9 

22 


Total Europeans 


31 

Native Officers 

0 


Ilavildars 

552 


Drummers and Buglers 

144 


Rank and File 

9034 


Total Natives 


9930 

Total Local Infantr/ 

• 



MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENTS. 


Warrant Officers of Ordnance 

74 


Non-Commissioned Officers do 

75 


* , Total Ordnance 


* • 

149 

Warrant Officers of Commissariat 

7 


Non-Commissioned Officers of do 

42 


Total Commissariat 


49 

Warrant Officers of Barrack Department 

20 


Non-Commissioned Officers of do 

65 


Total Barrack Department 

• 

65 

Warrant Officers of Agencies, &c 

6 


Non-Commissioned Officers of do, say 

60 


Total Agencies, &c. 


66 
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185 


Warrant Officers of Medical Department. 

10J 


Apprentices of do 

84 


Total Sub-Medical Department 


185 

Total Miscellaneous Department 
Medical and Veterinary Officers not included with 
Regiments * 


157 

Grand Total of the Bengal Army 
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ABSTRACT. 


Europeans 7,04 1 

Natives 79,285 


Total as above. . 86,326 


BENEFITS DERIVABLE FROM THE JUNCTION OF THE 
TWO WINGS OF THE EUROPEAN REGIMENTS. 

• 

My Dear Sir, — I have lately seen a paragraph in one of the 
Calcutta papers, relative to my preface, which mentioned, ‘ that 
to confer a benefit on these corps (meaning the European regiments) 
they were to be placed on the footing they were on in 1824 viz. 
united, or both wirigs thrown into one, and officers ranking accord- 
ing to seniority. However desirous the Government may be, tew 
confer some benefit on these ill-treated corps, I trust it will be of a 
different nature to their present intention, or supposed intention.-* 
Lord William Bentinck, I believe, was sadly abused by every indi- 
vidual officer of the European regiments, tor the wish lie expressed 
to do away with the corps in toto. Whatever his lordship’s motives 
may have been, l feel convinced they were not to brighten the pro- 

« cts of the officers belonging to the corps — but (pursuing 
Mine of retrenchment in his penny-wise fashion) 4o save the 
expense of keeping up the regiments, to government. What advan- 
tages the rcductidta would have been to the Government or to the. 
Service I pretend not to canvass at present ; — the advantages to the 
officers, 1 feel convinced, would have been great, supposing two 
native corps had been raised; on the reduction of the European 
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regiments, and appointing the officers of each wing separately to 
them. Whatever regret I should feel on seeing my own gallant re- 
giment disbanded, I am not blind to the superior advantages in the 
pecuniary tony alone, derivable from being attached to a native 
corps. But I am digressing ; as the subject, I am attempting to 
elucidate, is, the junction of the two wings, and the benefits accruing 
therefrom. If the regiment is to be placed (1 speak now of my own 
regiment) on the footing it was on in 1 824, there would be two 
supernumerary captains ; the advantages of this it would be useless 
to conftfient upon, particularly to those who, in their separate wings, 
are daily expecting their companies— their promotion would be re- 
tarded several years, until of course, the supernumeraries were 
absorbed; the senior lieutenant in my own wing would on the junc 
tion make a retrograde movement to third on the list. * There is 
but one step from the sublime to the ridiculous/ In the next place, 
those who have superseded others must return to their original 
standing, and those who have exchanged into the corps, since 1824, 
will of course, according to the rules of the service, rank below all 
the lieutenants in both wings — at* least below all those who were 
lieutenants during the time of the exchange, or they must return to 
the corps from whence they exchanged, which is a justice which 
scarcely could be denied them. To give 4n example— supposing 
three ensigns exchanged into the left wing of the Madras Euro- 
pean regiment, and they got their promotion superseding by it 
four eusigns of the right wing who were their seniors in the service, — 
if the junction takes place, the superseders must return to their 
originaj standing, as the re-posting will be according to regimen- 
tal rank ; consequently all those who have exchanged for their 
promotion must either re-exchange, or go to # the bottom of the 
list of those, whom they have superseded. There arc two o fe 
cers in the corps, to which I have the honour of belonging, omm 
sixth, and the other seventh lieutenant (they exchanged from a 
native corps for their promotion) ; on the junction of the wings 
they would rank as third and fourth ensigns, because they were 
ensigns when they exchanged, and, according to the rules of ex- 
changing, they would be placed at^ the bottom of the list of 
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ensigns. These gentlemen, I should say, did not bargain foj^sucY be- 
nefits to the regiment when they exchanged. One more specimen of 
the agreeabilities derivable from the intended * Benefit and I 
have done ; one wing — say, exempli grettid, the officers of the left 
wing — obtain steps by purchase, ani have contrived at a very ruinous 
expense to buy out two or three of the senior hands , for which they 
have paid something like fifty-thousand rupees on the ‘ junction 
the officers of the right wing will, probably, benefit more than those 
who have paid the money, at the same time, not being obliged to 
pay one farthing . I shall now enumerate the real advantages deriv- 
able from a division of wings, (thanks to major Carnac all the same 
for his polite intentions) ; if the goverqjpent had any intention of 
conferring a benefit upon us, and the officers* opinions were to be 
taken on the subject, 1 believe one and all would be grateful for a 
disjunction of wings, separate commands, &c.. See. Querc ? — is 
there any corps in the Madras army without a regimental staff ap- 
pointment ? Yes ! the left wing of the Madras European regi- 
ment : if we were disunited, we should be on a footing with other . 
corps in the service, and haye two in eacli wing. Another ques- 
tion ! — Is there any corps in the service in which the captains have 
not companies? Yes ! if we had all our captains with the re- 
giment there would he two vvi thout companies ; if we were disunited 
three lieutenants would be entitled to companies. I believe every 
one will admit that the regiment, constituted as it is at present, was 
never in such excellent order, which in fact is the only thing which 
would make me regret a disunion ; for, I have no doubt a large num- 
ber of efficient officers is as necessary to the discipline and well-be- 
ing of an European regiment, as a first-rate 9 commandant. The 
division of wings would decrease by one-half the number of duty 
officers . Now, 1 wish still to give a wider field for the benevolent in- 
dentions of Government, which can be realised by giving each wing 
{on tlie division) two or three additional lieutenants? as the present 
duties of the ^giment could not be carried on by the complement of 
officers attached to one wing, and as tlie subalterns are about the 
most useful part of the establishment, and most hard-working, and 
worst-treated, I consider that the ‘ benefit' conferred in that quarter 
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isarequ'st, which does not savour a' alt of immodesty; besides, 1 
leavo the older, 1 1 did not say better soldiers/ to enumerate their own 
advantages derivable from the junction, as I am not in that enviable 
rank which gives a man influence particularly in the eyes of those 
we are most anxious to please (when they are worth the trouble, God 
bless them) ; as usual, talking of them has put me off my subject — To 
return — I am happy to find the Court have been able to discover the 
true meaning of the word * supercession / it was formerly translated 
by them thus, * Supercession— a fortuitous irregularity of promotion.' 
They seen* now to havo discovered its true meaning, and I trust ere 
long they will verify the prospect held out to us of conferring some 
benefit upon us ; not their ii^pndcd one, of throwing the two regiments 
into one ; but by placing us on the footing we were on * in 1830, 
which would give us two more regimental staff appointments , an- 
other command, and six subalterns ” charge of companies (3 in each 
wing.) 

1 remain. 

Dear Sir, 

k YourB obliged, 

Kamptee, August, 1836. Leo Lamb. 


THE EUROPEAN SOLDIERY IN iftDIA. 

De omnibus rebus, et multis aliis. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Sir, — Saving becj a short time ago favoured by a friend with 
the perusal of a few numbers of your entertaining, and I hope useful 
journal, it occurred to me, that by addressing a few lines to you, 
descriptive of the wants and feelings of that portion of the army,^j 
to which i have the honour to belong, I might employ an hour to 
advantage by bringing to the notice of those in authority, some few 
of the many little annoyances of our condition. 1 beg to submit the 
following ; not as a summary of the whole, but as those, which most 
readily occur to mind under individual circumstances : trusting that 
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the * Groans of the Bengal ar*iy,’ have not so monopolj^ed four 
attention, and that your patienco is not yet so wholly exhausted, but 
that you may find space for a ‘ sigh’ from one of that army’s hum- 
blest members. 

It has been observed, and (I think every soldier at least will admit) 
very justly, by Mr. Paley in his treatise on * moral philosophy,’ that 
a greater degree of unhappiness ^caused to the human mind, by 
slights and insults, than by positive injuries ; by reason of the for- 
mer being less definite, less tangible, and therefore more secure from 
adjudications. I do not believe that 1 range very wide of hUe learned 
gentleman’s meaning, when I class under the head of slights and 
insults, the substitution to a soldier, of an inferior article, for one of 
a better order contemplated by Government, and sanctioned by the 
regulations. The position 1 have assumed may require illustration ; 
the Barrack department here has furnished me with a very fair one. 

At all stations below Cawnpore, Barrack furniture is allowed by 
Government. At one of these stations, I was a few years ago com- 
pelled (nolens volens) to pajt towards furnishing the Barrack with 
mess tables : however, that being the first demand of the kind, w# 
acceded to, rather than enter upon a course of litigation with an 
officer, 4 the consequences of which would probably pursue me 
through life. I had hoped that this invasion of the soldier’s rights 
would have been a solitary one : but 1 was very shortly convinced, 
that the spirit of encroachment is not to be appeased by being suc- 
cumbed to ; for, on my arrival at this station, I found, that though 
provided with mess tables, (such as they are) we were all but de- 
prived of our cots, by another inroad of the Jtarrack department. 
The eots had hitherto been bottomed with cane and were clean 
and convenient/ requiring but little bedding; and this to a soldier 
is a very desirable object. Now, rope has been introduced in the 
bottoming of cots in this station, and the occupant* may more pro- 
perly be saidyto He in a hammock than on a bed ; for this article 
being so much more flexible than cane, gives to a comparatively 


* It is a current laying among soldiers, that it is quite as hopeless to go to lav 
with an officer, as to sue the arch-enemy in his court of Pandemonium. 
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light pressure, and can never for anyt length of time (even with fre- 
quent lightening) be kept on a line with the frame. But this is not 
the only, or the lightest evil : the rope bottom affords a secure 
harbour to myriads of bugs, and it is no easy matter to dispossess 
these gentry when once established. 1 honestly assure you, sir, that 
I have been for three successive nights so much annoyed by these 
vermin, as to be unable to obtain even one minute's rest : and at this 
moment it is my firm opinion, 4Ptliat a man would stand as fair a 
chance of repose, if he were to hire himself for a night to the banian 
hospital for sick insects, as to seek it in our miserably dirty Barrack, 
on a rope-bottomed cot a week old. Now, surely Mr. Editor, \ve 
have enough to bear from the unavoidable evils of climate, without 
being saddled with the easily avoidable one, of becoming food for 
these most annoying and disgusting vermin. I am persuaded the 
officer who introduced this measure, did not calculate upon the ob- 
jections to which it was liable ; for, apart from every other considera- 
tion. it has not even economy to recommend it : as, whatever may be the 
saving between rope and cane, is more than counterbalanced by the 
rough- hand ling, and wear and tear, wfpeh the frame must undergo in 
•s frequent- cleansings from unpleasant intruders. Moreover, it is 
establishing a very dangerous precedent; and I do not consider an 
officer justified in thus encroaching upon the „ soldiers' allowances, 
without the prior sanction of superior authority ; and this would 
appear to have been wanting in the present instance, as the practice 
has been adopted in this station only. I conceive that the commis- 
sariat might, with as much appearance of justice, issue flour in place 
of bread ; and should the mania once become prevalent, I should 
not be surprised at Jhe sircar sortie day thinking it expedient to 
deduct one of our two sticks of firewood, and the lamp-lighter re- 
fusing to furnish us with oil, on a moonlight night. * 

A word now Vith regard to our clothing. When it is considered 
that, during the greater part of the year the soldier in^India clothes 
himself from his own finances, it might reasonably be expected, that 
the uniform supplied by Government, would be a somewhat superior 
article, both as regards original quality and present condition. It 
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happens, however, that the reverse of this is the case. Is thu*e in the 
service of Britain a more ill-clad, or ill-equipped corps, than the 
Bengal Foot A rtillery ? 1 am not aware of the existence of any one 

such. The term * unmentionables’ I have frequently heard applied to 
a man’s nether garment ; but was never able to comprehend the 
point of the expressions until the obscurity was dispelled by the 
sight of an artillery uniform : and, though the term is now applica- 
ble to only one part of the dress, 1 must still be of opinion, that the 
rogue who first introduced it, must have had an artillery uniform in 
vidw. Now, Sir, I beg to ask is this the dress contemplated for us 
by Government ? I should imagine not ; and for this reason, viz., 
were 1 to appear upon parade in any part of my uniform, as received 
from the stores, my minutes out of confinement would be very few : 

I should he hunted to the guard-room.; and let me ask what has 
been my offence ? The having omitted or neglected (as the case 
may he) to re-make and render sightly that dress which the Govern- 
ment has engaged to furnish me with : fcfr, be it recollected, that in 
the Foot Artillery, there is no tailor’s shop where the men may have 
their clothing fitted and altefed in an uniform style, at the public 
cxpcnce as in other corps : nor do the men generally, if ever, re- 
ceive any allowance to help them out in the payment, if they em- 
ploy a tailor to do that, which ought to have been done for them. 
There is, I am given to understand, an allowance of eight amias jjcr 
man made to the quarter-masters of battalions for the alterations of 
clothing; but if such is the case, it has, so far as my experience has 
extended, been suffered to remain a dead letter, as regards the 
soldier. In»fact, it may be said with truth, that the Artillery arc 
only furnished with the materials ! ! ! I would pray you, Mr. Editor, 
should you have qny opportunity of noticing one of our artillerymen’s 
coats, to observe the miserable stuff upon which the wearer has 
contrived to spend five or six rupees : for 1 assure, you, that in 
9iatiy cases that sum is paid for the improvement of the Government 
uniform. Thesfull dress cap is good : the only Government article 
which is so. I shall now dismiss (his subject with asking, how it 
comes to pass, and how it has passed so long, that whilst every other 
corps in the country, horse artillery, cavalry, native artillery, 
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European and native infantry, all, all are furnislicd with sonic 
defence against the inclemency of the seasons, save the European 
Foot Artillery. Perhaps, these last are not so much exposed to the 
cold or rain, as to need the protection of a cloak ? Perhaps, it would 
not be deemed criminal in them to desert their posts, or neglect their 
duties, in consequence of the severity of weather with which wc are 
visited at times ? No distinction, Sir, of this nature exists ; but I 
think that the omission hitherto may be traced to the peculiar con- 
stitution of this force, as 1 shall immediately describe. But whether 
I am rigfit in my conjecture or otherwise, it must be very evident 
that the deficiency 1 speak of, is one, which should not be allowed to 
exist among a body of troops, so liable to be called from home at 
short notice ; even if the cloak were a superfluity at any other time, 
which I think few will be found to maintain. The Euro- 
pean Foot Artillery being divided into five battalions of four compa- 
nies each, and these companies very frequently separated from each 
other the whole extent of the Bengal establishment, it necessarily 
follows, that the captains in these detached situations must possess 
a power over their men but little short of that of a colonel. This 
being so, it might reasonably be supposed, that a captain could at 
any time find a method of providing his men with that very necessary 
article, a cloak ; but here intrudes the reflection, equally discourag- 
ing to the officer, and, in its operation, detrimental to the men, that 
at the ensuing relief the captain may be posted to another com- 
pany ; and thus placed beyond the reach of the return he had so well 
merited, the attachment and gratitude of the men he had benefitted. 

I do not know why^a cloak should not be furnished to tho Company’s 
Foot Artillery as well as to the mounted branch ; but 1 do know, 
that, if the officers of the former corps felt as much interested in the 
welfare and comfort of their men, as the officers of some other regi- 
ments, they would not be long at a loss, in discovering a source 
whence they might be clothed as they ought to be. But let me not 
be misunderstood : 1 insinuate nothing to the prejudice of the artil- 
lery officers, all or any of them ; on the contrary, 1 think it something 
remarkable that, circumstanced as they are, they should render 
themselves so efficient : but I do insinuate, and more, 1 broadly 
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assert, that generally speaking^ no attachment, no community of 
feeling, docs, or can exist between them and their men : the cause, 
I have before stated. 


(To be continued) 


W. K S. 


THE CAVALRY RELIEF. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Sir, — Allow me to occupy a small space in your Journal for the 
purpose of attracting notice to the present system of relieving the 
native cavalry ; however, I will preface my letter by remarking, that 
its object must not be mistaken for a wish to complain, since it is 
known to every body, that the chief duty of a soldier is obedience. 
Systems frequently creep into operation without their results being 
considered, and thus it is their originators obtain credit for having 
acted unfairly, whilst they doubtless intended to be just. 

* In the year 1834, the Cavalry Relief included all the regiments, 
with the exception.of tins 1st, 2d, 4th, and 9th, which four corps re- 
lieved each other in 1835, so that two distinct reliefs are formed.. 
From the six corps relieved in 1834, only one is cantoned out of the 
provinces ; and out of the four, which constitute the second relief or 
that of 1835, two are at Nusseerabad and Neemuch: thus you see it 
is very plain tjiat the 1st, 2d, 4th, and 9th regiments, so long-ps they 
continue to relieve each other, can never be cantoned in the provinces 
for a period longer^than three years, whilst the remaining six fortu- 
nate ones, will possess that advantage for fifteen years ! ! ! 

* » 

But, very likely, you, gentlemen of the Mahratta ditch, can see no dif- 
ference between we station and another, and mayhap His Excellency 
is at present equally ill-informed ; it behoves me therefore, by way of 
explanation, to tell you, that were it not for the disgrace attending it, 
our troopers and sipabee9 would as soon be sent to the Kalapancc 
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as to uglier Nusseurabad or NccmuGi, especially to the latter station 
where ague-fevers and rheumatism are more plentiful and easily ob 
tained than atta dhalt ; besides being so remote from their homes, 
that a great portion of the leave granted them is occupied by going 
and returning, which of course diminishes the indulgence. 

It is no busiucss of mine to point out a remedy for this apparent 
hardship, neither is it necessary, because it simply consists in altering 
the present mode of relieving the cavalry, and as reliefs arc usually 
triennwi every tiling could be properly adjusted, when the quarter 
master-gcneral of the army prepares the relief lor 1837, so as to 
divide equally between the ten regiments ol cavalry, the pleasure? 
and discomforts of good and bad stations, 

ruder all circumstances, 1 beg to subscribe myself. 

Your’s obediently, 

. 9 August 4, 1836. joe nooKi'ivi 

* 

THE HALF BATTX PETITIONS. 

* 

j The following is n copy off he Petition to ihp Houses oj Parliament 
tef erred to by a correspondent of the Englishman , in his defence oj 
* Colonel Baker.] 

To the Most Honorable the Lords To the I fonorable the Commons 
Spiritual and Temporal of Great of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
Britain and Ireland, in Parliament Parliament Assembled, 

Assembled, 

The Humble Petition of certain Field Officers, Captains, Subalterns, 
Surgeons, and Assistant Surgeons, British Subjects in the Service of 
the East India Company ; now attached to the- Military Stations of 
Barrackporc and Dum-Dum, or residing within the Town of Calcutta ; 
and honored with Commissions from His Majesty. 

• * 

Humbly Shl.weth, “ 

That your Petitioners entered the Service of IhevEast India Com « 
pany at various periods since the year I79(i, engaging, on certain 
Terms of Pay and Pension, to equip and transport themselves to a 
distance of 15,000 miles from England, at their own expense. This 
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•- n^agemcnt was of necessity Ar Life, or for so many year/as must 
include all the most valuable portion of human existcucc. The amount 
of capital required in the first instance, for equipment and passage, 
is greater than the Classes, from which the Armies of the said East 
India Company arc officered, can afibrd to lay out for mere experiment , 
or otherwise than for porsnccts ot permanent employment, with ade- 
quate and defined remuneration. After arrival in India, few, howevci 
disappointed or dissatisfied, can abandon a service for which they have 
made a great pecuniary sacrifice ; or convert that sacrifice to a posi- 
tive loss, enhanced by the additional expenses of a return ^Europe. 
And every year passed in India must increase their dependence on 
that service, as opportunities lost, connexions broken off, youth 
wasted, and habits acquired, diminish their chances of employment in 
any other profession ; or unfit them for its exercise. 

That the East India Company have accordingly been accustomed 
for many years, to hold out certain prospects of Pay and Pension, 
professing to secure to their Officers a respectable income while actu- 
ally serving, with a competent provision for their ultimate retirement 
and return to Europe. The rates of pay and pension, for which your 
Petitioners engaged, were laid down in a letter, under date 8tli Janu- 
ary, 1796, addresscc^hy the Court of Directors of the said East India 
Company, with the special sanction ofliis Majesty's* Ministers, to the 
Supreme Government of India. One item of pay, denominated Batta. 
was of the nature of a Colonial allowance, extra to the British Pay ot 
the Officer. And the principle of its allotment was this : — the Olficci 
supplied, at the expense of Government, with lodgings and certain 
servants, received half batta : the Officer required to provide himself 
with those conveniences, received full batta ; additional half Batta 
being a supposed equivalent for the allowance of quarters, with ser- 
vants attached : and double full Batta, previously enjoyed by every 
Officer beyond the Company’s frontier, was now restricted to those 
employed in the Province of Oude. In April, 1801, however, double 
full Batta was totally abolished ; an infringement of the recent regu 
lations, of 1796, which was borne with silent submission. In terms 


* Should have been ‘ llit, then MmfMy’s Ministers,’ or simply * die Kins'-* Miiiisieis. 1 
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of an Ordbr of the same date, the provision of Public Quarters was dis- 
continued, except within the walls of Fort William and Allahabad; 
and the equivalent, as aforesaid, of additional half Batta, granted in 
their stead. This last arrangement arose from a calculation of profit 
and loss, since verified by the result. For a large amount was im- 
mediately realized by the sale of the Public Quarters at the Barrack 
Cantonments ; these being purchased by the Officers, from the Govern- 
ment, on the faith and security of the establishment of full Batta. And 
large sums have since been annually saved to the Government by the 
substitution of full Batta for Quarters, and its consequent exemption 
from all expenses of repair and servants. 

That all the provisions of the aforesaid letter, of 1796, were con- 
ceded to the urgent Petitions of Officers in the Military Service of the 
said East India Company, under the mediation of the Right Honor- 
able Henry Dundas, and the Right Honorable William Pitt. The 
justice of their claims was recognised by the concession : the new 
arrangements were expressly proclaimed as permanent : Pay Tables, 
founded on the rates laid down in the letter aforesaid, were published 
in minutes of council, dated 29th April, 1796 : and similar Tables have 
ever since been printed periodically, by authority of the Court of 
Directors, in the East India Register. Thus were certain prospects 
offered as inducements to enter the service of the said Company : and 
therefore it is that your Petitioners conceive themselves entitled to full 
Batta, as part of their terms of service. 

That the^Officers of the Bengal Army were actually paid according 
to those tables, up to\he end of November, 1828. But, by a General 
Order, dated 29th November, 1828, the additional haR Batta granted, 
as herein before stated, to Officers serving at the old Barrack Can- 
tonments, was withdrawn ; and a new allowance, under the denomi- 
nation of House Rent, substituted for it The consequence of this 
measure was a loss, to Captains, Surgeons, and Ensigns, of nearly 
half the allowance granted as an equivalent for the conveniences of 
lodging, &c. &c. no longer provided by Government sinco 1801 : to 
Lieutenants and Assistant-Surgeons of a full half of that compensa- 
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tion ; and to Lieutenant-Colonels and Majors of about tvtfo thirds. 
This measure was also detrimental to those persons who were 
induced by Government to buy the Public Quarters, in 1801, on the 
security of the supposed equivalent then established ; and to their 
representatives, or successors in that property, whether by inherit- 
ance or purchase. And, besides inflicting on many a great and im- 
mediate injury, the Order of 29th November involved, for the second 
time, a principle more important than any considerations of partial 
or temporary loss, severely as that loss might be felt by individuals. 
That principle is the right assumed by the East India Car^pany to 
curtail, at discretion*, the stipulated Regimental allowances of the 
British Commissioned Officers of their Army; by allot whom the 
reduction of Batta is regarded as a manifest infringement of their 
terms of service ; to the possible violation of which, if such a right 
really exists, no certain limit can be assigned. 

That a number of those Officers accotdingly memorialized the then 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Forces in India, the Governoi 
General in Council, and the Court of Directors, against the reduction 
of Batta, and against the principle and precedent which they justly 
dreaded it was the intention of the Court, by means of that measure, 
to establish. And on the 6th of September, 1830, a letter addressed 
to the Governor General in Council, by the Court of Directors was 
published, in the Calcutta Government Gazette, as the reply o f that 
Court to the memorials of their army. 

That the said letter, bearing date 31st March, 1830, far from 
holding out to the memorialists any hopes of redress, is such as to 
exhibit their condition in a new and # alarming light. It sets forth 
that they have no rights ; and your Petitioners learn with dismay 
that their Regimental Pay and Allowances, their oqly means of present 
subsistence, are liable to unlimited reduction. They find that even 
their prospects of pension, earned by a long exile from their native 
country, by arduous service in the field, and by the less active, but 


In the petition 10 the King,—' tamper with.' 
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far moitMahonous* duties which devolve oil them during* pc ace, 
depend on the pleasure <ji‘ masters who believe themselves to lie 
under no engagements. The natural energy of alarmed remon- 
strance, against the unjust reduction of Malta, is interpreted as insub 
ordination; — a charge against which your Petitioners protest, a* 
most injurious and unfounded. While to the facts, arguments, and 
documents, adduced by the memorialists in support of their ancient 
t laims, nothing is opposed but a general and unproved assertion 
tli.it the reduction was consonant with justice. 

* ^ 

That the Memorialists advanced no claim which they did not 
r-upport l>\ inference to official documents, and to the actual and 
proved inudcijuacy of the curtailed allowances. The Court of Pircc 
tors, on the other hand, allege the secret intention with which some 
of those public documents were drawn up in 1796, or 1801. But 
your Petitioners ca 'not understand that intention otherwise than as _ 
it may be ascertained by the equitable interpretation of the docu- 
ments, according to their terms, spirit, and connexion with each other. 
The Court of Directors arc content to defend the reduction of Batta 
by a simple aflirmation of its justice, and of its expediency as form- 
ing part of a system of necessary economy. Yet three successive 
Commanders-in-Chief of the British Forces in India fyad already re- 
monstrated against that very measure ; three successive Governments 
of India had rejected it; and the Court of Directors of the East Iudi|< 
Company had by anticipation condemned its principle, iu a letter/ 
under date 15th September, 1809, addressed to the Government^ 
Fort St. George. 

• «. 

That your Petitioners do not believe your honorable House [Lord- 
ships] will consider the necessity of economy a sufficient reason for 
the non-performance of a public engagement, which ought to have 
the force of a legal instrument. For such reductions as have been 
inflicted on the Regimental Officer by the said East India tympany, no 
precedent can be found in the practice of His Majesty’s, or as far as 
your Petitioners arc informed, iu that of any European army. The 
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pay meat ol the army is provided la* by Act of Parliament, 53dfli;o. Ill 
chap. 255, as the primary item in the appropriation '*f the territorial 
revenues of the Company. Anil papers already before your Honor 
able House [Lordships] shew that no real necessity for railing 1 on the 
regimental Officer for any sacrifice ot his mere subsistence can yet 
have existed : at least while many less useful, and proportionally 
more expensive establishments were, and are maintained by the Com- 
pany, at home and abroad. 

That from the whole tenor oi their reply, aforesaid, i he inevitable 
conclusion is, that the Court of Directors consider themselves exempt 
from the obligation of those principles of public faith, and justice, by 
which the allairs of governments are usually regulated. Therefore 
your Petitioners, being without other remedy, arc compelled to appeal 
lor protection to their King and Country, and, iu the exercise of a 
constitutional right, to solicit the attention of your Honorable House 
[Lon ds hips] to their condition and grievances. They respectfully ' 
entreat that your Honorable House [Lordships] may be pleased to 
order an enquiry, by which thty believe the truth and justice of all 
they have advanced, in their own behalf, will he established to your 
entire satisfaction. Confident of that result, they hope, from your 
[Lordships’] interference, for the restoration of their stipulated 
allowances. And, above all, they trust that their future condition 
may be established on a just and permanent basis ; and the pension, 
as well as pay, of the Regimental Officer secured to him, by Act ot 
Parliament, beyond the reach of future infringement. 

That your petitioners will not obtrude on yofft Honorable House 
[Lordships} any detail of the manner in which they have redeemed 
their engagements to tlie East India Company. Among the Officers 
of the Bengal Army, and in the number of your [Lordships,] present 
Petitioners, may be found Members of all the respectable and enlight- 
ened classes ot Cfis Majesty's subjects. In the employment ol a 
Company of merchants, to which the authority of Pailinmcnt has 
delegated, from time to time, the Government of Biilish India, ami 
the management of the armies serving in that empire, thcii lives li:m 
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been devVled, in a distant and baneful climate, to the service ot their 
country. Of His Majesty’s most distinguished Generals, successive 
Commanders-in-Chicf of the Bengal army, all have recorded the warm- 
est commendations of its character and discipline. And to such con- 
curring testimony your Petitioners appeal with confidence, and with 
pride. 

But*, while they labored to discharge their military duties with 
fidelity, zeal, and respect towards the East India Company, your 
Petitioner? have at all times looked up to the King and Parliament ©1 
their native country, as the first objects of their obedience and attach- 
ment. In the same paramount authority, they are now led to con- 
template a lawful, and only source of ultimate redress ; and, confi- 
dent that this appeal to your Honorable House [Lordships] will not 
be vain, your [Lordships’] Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever 
pray, &c. &c. &c. 

t 

COLONEL FAITHFUL. 

_______ « 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL 

Mr. EdiTou, — Your correspondent X in your number for this 
month has given as the result of his research “1st that” “no claim 
of* seniority has been violated in Colonel Faithful’s instance” “be- 
cause” “ had seniority guided the Commander-in-chiefs decision 
a senior Colonel was in Calcutta to have received Brigadier Richard’s 
appointment. ” 

• * 

Now Sir, the result of my research is that there has been a viola- 
tion of the claim of seniority. The Colonel in Calcutta is said to 
be senior to Colonel Faithful, he consequently must be senior to 
Colonel Faithful's junior who has received Brigadier Richard's ap- 
pointment. Now Sir, let me ask if the nomina^on of this junior 
Colonel to the Brigadiership at Dinaporc is or is not? a violation of 
the claim of seniority. 


* llns dlflrig matfiirflly fiom (be peivraiiou of i be i»tiiin>»i 10 die Kin; 
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I readily admit the Commandcr-tu-Chief has not acted as il lie 
considered seniority to afford any claim, and lie may he right. I 
am not now disposed to enter on the subject of his right of recom- 
mending even the junior Major iu the army for a Brigadier's com- 
mand, but if seniority docs give a claim, then I say, it appears to 
have bccii violated twice over by the selection of Colonel Bcchcr, a 
junior Colonel to Colonel Faithful, for the Dinaporc command! 1st, 
in the person of the Colonel in Calcutta said to be senior to Col. 
Faithful ; and, 2ndly, in the person of Colonel Faithful himself. 

Regarding Colonel Faithful’s services, my research does not ex- 
tend far, hut I have understood that he was a Brevet Major in 1814, 
and that he was one of the oldest Captains who served in the expe- 
dition to Java in 1811, so that I conclude lie could not have been 
12 years doing duty as a Subaltern with bis Regiment. Colonel 
Faithful has been 6 or 7 years, or probably more, in the actual com- 
mand of a Battalion of Artillery, and for Some years had the gene- 
ral command of the Artillery at Cawnpore consisting of one Brigade 
of Horse and 2 Battalions of FSot Artillery ; ho consequently has 
had fair opportunities to qualify himself for the command of a 
Brigade, probably greater than our present Commander-in-Chief 
ever had previous to his? taking the command of the Light Brigade 
in Portugal in 1808 ; but your correspondent X seems not to recol^ 
lcct that qualification iu this case is not the question. Colonel 
Faithful’s friends complain that his, Colonel Faithful’s, junior was 
nominated a Brigadier whilst he was left in the subordinate situa- 
tion of the Command of a Battalion; on ibis ground is the complaint 
made, and the nomination of Colonel Bechcr is by me considered as 
the violation of the. claim of seniority. Had the Colonel now in 
Calcutta been nominated to the Dinaporc command, be assured, Sir, 
Colonel Faithful and most of his friends would have been anything 
but dissatisfied and would, with the writer of this,- derive great plea- 
sure in serving in the field under so highly distinguished an officer. 

Yours most obediently and faithfully. 
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INFANTRY MUSKBTS. 


IO THE EDITOR OF THE EAST INDI\N UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Sir, — Some time ago, I sent you. No. 1 of my memoranda on 
military affairs, in the shape of some remarks on "the pay of the 
native portion of the Cavalry” which I believe was founded in 
reason and justice, and, if adopted, likely to do great good; I 
intend No. 2 to be a much sharper communication, and to refer solely 
to the present construction of the Infantry Musket. 

All I have to say regarding it lies in a nutshell ; — the Musket now 
in use is much too short in the stock , that is, that the space between 
the but and the cock is much too short . 

One of the greatest (if not the greatest) improvements in modern 
gun making, has been tue lengthening of the stock; this every 
sportsman knows. Let any man, not convinced of the fact, take up 
a gun made twenty years ago, and having presented it two or three 
times, let him take up a modern gun, and he will be immediately 
convinced or let him measure the two together. Why has this 
alteration taken place? I will tell him — 

«* 

Nothing makes a recruit so nervous in learning to fire, as the 
great flush so close before his eyes, caused by the explosion of the 
powder in the pan.* Let any oue watch a native recruit, and sec 
if 9 times out of ^10 he does not close both eyes when lie pulls the 
trigger ; — how is it that in the Infantry Regiments there are so few 
that are even middling shots? Want of practice is no doubt a 
cause, but the chief is the shortness of the stock, which, in addi- 
tion to giving rise to the evil, l have stated to the recruit, forces the 
head and right arm into a constrained and unnatural position;*— the 


* This, and there being too much powder In the Cartridges, are the only causes; bad I 
any tiling to <lo with it, I would have one-fourth or one filth less of powder for all Cartridge 
Musket. Carabine and Pistol, and with this and the Slocks lengthened, we might have two- 
tbirds of the men of a regiment very fair shots. 
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shortness of the stock too renders the Musket top-heavy afld diffi- 
cult to be held out for any length of time at the "present.” It has 
another evil too., which serves to render a private’s right hand man 
somewhat nervous, should the touch-hole be rather larger than is 
necessary — a considerable quantity of the powder from the barrel 
in tiring escapes by the touch-hole and finds its way to the cheek or eye 
of his neighbour, and what officer has not similarly suffered ? All 
these evils — serious oues too — might be avoided by making the stock 
of a proper length, and were this adopted, we should not, I venture 
to say. hear again of some thousands of cartridges expended, and 
not one of the enemy touched. 

I fell in some few years ago with a Madras Cavalry 'Officer — a 
first rate shot — who always endeavoured to prevail on his brother 
sportsmen (very often successfully) to allow him to let a piece into 
the stock of their guns, — he said lie had made several people good 
shots by this contrivance, and I am sure he was right ; and when 
our muskets are made longer in the stock, shall teach our recruits 
to become good marksmen, while at ball practice, the drum will be 
tapped much oftener than it is at present. 

Lincoln. 

Rising Presidency , June 183(5. 

• • 

T11E DEFENCE OF COLONEL BAKER. 

TO TIIE EDITOR OF T1IE EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL 

Sir, — I have read, without surprise, but with considerable regret, 
the late attack upon Colonel Baker in the conduct of the mission with 
which he was intrusted. 1 was in hopes many morc”and abler pens than 
mine would havejbeen weilded in defence of sucii a real friend to the 
army, and so high-spirited a man. That his judgment was errone- 
ous, in the manner he proposed for the accomplishment of the object 
the army had in view, there now can be no doubt; in my mind there 
existed not a dfcubt at the time , that the course proposed was not 
only objectionable, but certain to fail ; and my endeavours were ex- 
erted to the utmost to prevent its adoption ; and to urge the army to 
the only one calculated to have the desired effect ; it is needless to 
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say I \v\ a overruled, my endeavours .ailed ; and though I coniribul 
rd to the puerile and imbecile attempt, which wets carried into execu- 
tion. under the possibility of its having some good effect, I predicted 
the result that has ensued. Had the officers of this army generally 
displayed the same spirit and energy manifested in Colonel Bakevs 
memorial, and which the justice of their cause not only warranted, 
but imperatively demanded in them, they would not now be labour- 
ing under the injustice inflicted on them ; or if they were, they 
would possess the consolation, and proud satisfaction of feeling, that 
they had with becoming spirit protested against it, and shown, that 
they liaTl not forgotten the stock whence they sprain;, and whether 
successful or not they would have merited and obtained the 
applause, the respect, and sympathy of their countrymen. I will 
repeat to them, what 1 told them at the time should have been their 
course. They should unanimously have memorialized their masters 
in the same strain as did Colonel Baker and his officers : failing in 
obtaining justice by these means* they should boldly have brought 
their cause before His ]\fajesty in Council, or the Parliament of 
England ; not in the underhand-manner in which they sent Colonel 
Baker home, a ill laughing stock to the idle boys and vagabonds of 
the metropolis, a burlesque upon a delegate, who, had he presented 
himself as such, when called upon for his credentials, would, from the 
manner he was sent home, have been obliged to conceal and 
hjive denied the authority for his mission! No; this was not the 
digniffed manner such an army as this, in such a just cause, ought 
to have proceeded ; they ought to have memorialized the Local Go- 
vernment for permission to send home accredited officers to have 
pleaded their caust^; failing in obtaining this permission, they would 
have been Justified to their country, and to the world, iu sending 


j fed confident they would not have failed, notwithstanding it has been considered 
politic to give it out iliat their failure was attributable to the strength of language made use of 
in some of the Memorials; a shallow artifice indeed 1 ask (he people of England the hue 
cause of the failure, and they will polpt to the want of spiiit and determination manifested 
in the great inajoiity of the memorials. What has given O’Connell bis? power 1 What has 
obtained for Ireland aught of benefit 1 Whatwiung fiointlie despotic Duke of Wellington 
Catholic Emancipation? Think you It was a sense of justice to that cnuniiy that had been 
made manifest over and over again in every attempt to carry that incasuie ! No, this was 
not (he cause, and if we. cannot divine it, the pasting events of hls'orj c«ur» with them, but 
Incomprehensible or useless lessons. 
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them without it, and their voices and representations must Imve been 
listened to, and examined, if not complied with. To their own 
want of judgment, spirit, and firmness may they justly attribute 
their failure, and not to want of honesty or exertion on the part of 
the man they so foolishly employed. 


What could possibly have evinced a greater consciousness of the 
weakness of their cause on the part of the Court of Directors, than 
their prohibition of any discussion in the public prints of the merits of 
their reply to our memorials ! And although they possessed sufficient 
authority to enforce this despotic prohibition on the press, 'where was 
f heir authority or what their charm, to paralizc the sense, the feeling, 
the spirit of such a body of officers, thus mocked, thus insulted, thus ca- 
lumniated ! ! The press of England should have groaned with thou- 
sands of replies to such a document, reiterated to the day of judgment, 
or until our country had been roused to demand justice for its cheated 
and insulted denizens ! 

• 

Little do the people of England, or the Court of Directors, know, 
of the circumstances that ocmirred at the lime of the half-batta men 
sure, or the credit that is due to the officers of this army for their 
magnanimity and forbearance on that occasion. Let them ponder 
well the facts here stated, and bless the calumniated men who saved 
to their rule the dominion of the East. He it known then to them, that 
notwithstanding the attempts that have for many years past fceen 
made to separate the men from their officers, and to lower the latter 
in the estimation of the former; when the Half Jlatta measure was 
made kno;vn to the native officers of one regiment (knowing as they 
well did the breach of faith it involved) the question they* immediately 
put to them was, “ Do you mean to submit to it ?” In another regi- 
ment, a native officer, going on leave of absence, observed to the offi 
r.cr commanding his company, ‘ you are remonstrating with flic Court 
of Directors for the rights you have been deprived of, 1 am going to 

my home in#the village of , it is near , send me a nofc 

when you want me, and I will return in double marches to your 
call.’ These plain intimations were disregarded, and purposely 
misinterpreted or put off, even to the risk of lowering themselves in 
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tlie estimation of their men. Let the court reflect but for a moment 
on the consequences that must have ensued, had they been taken ad- 
vantage of, and acted upon, and they will agree with me in 
thinking, that it were a thousand times better, their European offi- 
cers, possessing the confidence and attachment of their men, and tk 
unlimited command and influence they once possessed over them, 
should mutiny twenty times for even n fancied right, than that, this 
influence and attachment (upon which the whole stability of the Bri- 
tish dominion will eventually be found to rest), should be destroyed 
under such-lamentable circumstances, as I have stated, their power of 
control over the engine they had set in motion would remain to guide 
it within due limits, and the restoration of contested rights, or con- 
viction of their fallacious opinion, would, in a moment restore them to 
the path of willing obedience, and the engine to its legitimate purpose. 
Men of education, and of a rank such as the officers of these armies 
arc composed of, are not like an infuriated mob, winch, when goaded 
by oppression to resistance, leaving gained Hie upper* hand, would be 
.flushed with success, and stop not until they had gone far beyond their 
first intention, and demanded and obtain^ what neither reason nor 
justice called for, or failing in this, would involve themselves and the 
vast fabric they supported in one indiscriminate ruin. 1 therefore 
say agnin, it would be better far to trust to the good sense, moderation, 
and due allegiance of their European Officers, with all their authority, 
and' influence over their men, arising from their devoted attachment, 
than destroy this influence, and render the European Officers unwil- 
ling or unable to exert it, in the crisis, which assuredly must come, 
perhaps sooner than expected, when upon this very influence and 
attachmcnt, M aml inclination to exert it to the utmost, must depend 
the British dominion of the East. I have spoken freely and fearlessly, 
because / know what 1 have spoken is the truth, aud I also know, 
whatever time-serving sycophants may say to the contrary, that 
the best interests of those I serve will he best forwarded by their 
being made acquainted with the truth, however unpalatable it may be, 
and I shrink not from the odium # such a course of what 1 consider a 
duty, will, 1 know, draw upon the author. 


ONE OF THE SUBSCRIBERS NOT DUPED. 
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THE MILITARY IN TIME OP PEACE. 


* 1 suppose, replied 1 , since the peace he has pawned his sword to buy him food • 
and for his being naked, who regards it? what signifies a soldier in time of peace ? 
Pish ! a soldier naked ! is that such a wonder? what are they good for else hut 
hanging or starving, when we have no occasion for them as has been learnedly 
determined by the author of that original amusement. — Arguments against a 
standing army.!’ Works of T. It. Gent l( man, edition, of 1744. 


Suck was the outcry a hundred years ago, and such is the outcry 
now ; nay, it was my fate to hear nearly the same sentiment, a few 
days since only, from the lips of a most conscientious and talented 
individual, to name whom, if I were not averse to do ir, would be 
to designate perhaps the highest form of Calcutta intellect. Speak- 
ing of military home-charges, he said ‘ thus India is called upon to 
pay large sums as pensions for which sl*e has received no equiva- 
lent — the army arc unproductive labourers.’ In the same way do * 
the wise men of the West tcrm*thc army and navy pensions the ‘dead 
weight* and grudge the old warrior his pittance. It may be worth 
while to examine whether an army be iu reality an unproductive 
labourer, and a military journal is the fittest publication for the dis- 
cussion of the question. 9 

We have no sound writer on political economy who does not, after 
tracing the increase of human industry to the institution of ‘ pro- 
perty/ insist upon the necessity of security for that right of pro- 
perty ; and most authors confine themselves to the securities of 
Law and Justice as alone necessary to protect the industrious in 
the enjoyment of the fruits of his skill and labour. But as the 
pundits in lheir,system of cosmogony are driven from pillar lo post, 
from the bull's horn to the tortoise’s back, and thence to the head of 
the snake for the support of this best of all possible worlds, so it will 
be seen that law and justice, excellent things above all, cannot exist 
per se, but must depend upon a finite scries commencing in genius 
and virtue, and terminating in physical power. In vain are the 
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finest institutions devised by the mosf enlightened sages and agreed 
to by the most virtuous nations — in vain are the gieatest simplicity 
of manners, abhorrence of luxury and crime, and unwearied indus- 
try and invention, unless supported and protected by power armed 
with sufficient force to deter enemfes from without and coerce the 
turbulent within. More, in his Utopia, after having it all his own 
way and theorising most amiably for many pages, suddenly recol- 
lects that all the despised wealth of Ids citizens is but a premium 
to foreigners to assail them : and is accordingly driven to the re- 
source of hiring other foreigners for their defence: to get rid of 
whom in tli-ir turn he supposes extraordinary forbearance on their 
part and valour, self-sacrifice and conduct, borne out by no histori- 
cal facts, on the part of his Utopians. ‘lie who has a little iron 
will soon become master of all this gold/ is a saying not more 
ancient than true : but to resume. The magistrate is not to be con- 
sidered an unproductive labourer, although • he toils not, neither docs he 
spin / nor is the Bow-strcetj-unner,thc constable, or jailor deemed un- 
worthy of his hire : the reason is obvious : the necessity for all these 
people is felt by every tax-payer cvery*night that he bolts his door 
and affixes the alarm bell to his windows : but with insular Eng- 
land (and Englishmen even on a continent cannot divest themselves 
of insulated ideas) the necessity' of the armed force # that secures the 
law and its officers even up to the* very fountains of Law, the King 
affd Parliament, alike from the turbulence of intestine commotion, 
and the rude shock of foreign aggressors, is not seen, not felt : on 
the other hand the gorgeous display of laced jackets and scarlet and 
gold (which entre nous except in little worsted lace and coarse 
broad cldlh, all Gomes out of private purses, viz., those of the 
officers) and the pay and pensions of the army, all this is both seen 
and felt ; and grumbled at — how reasonably, we will now enquire. 

Were a poor n>an to be seen dividing his scanty meal with a 
couple of huge dogs lying lazily at his feet*— were «this man’s em- 
ployer seen doling itugc masses of beef and pudding to him for his 
own and these animals’ support, while the fellow was lying lazily, 
seeming himself half asleep during the whole day, a shallow observer 
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would probably inveigh against the folly of the master and the com- 
bined idleness and wanton extravagance of the man ; but the deep 
thinker would first make his enquiries, and finding that this man and 
his dogs were the nocturnal guardians of the master’s (locks and 
herds, of the very beeves whose meat they were discussing, he 
would not only acquit the employer of folly and the employe of 
inutility, but perchance think that their services deserved both sub- 
sistence while available, and also even a pittance thereafter : nay, 
probably he would remonstrate against the cruelty and injustice of 
starving the old herdsman and shooting his dogs in after years — though 
unquestionably that would be the cheapest way of diminishing ‘ the 
dead weight.’ 

Now the experience of all times and of all nations, goes to prove 
that without an army no state is secure within or without ; and more 
especially in modern times when the art of war, theoretical and 
practical, is become so much more complex than of yore. Then 
every thing was individualized — now all general; then a chief at 
the head of a few tried retainers and a rabble of sturdy tenantry 
was a match for bis neighbours *n cracking crowns : bold hearts and 
stout staves settled matters and at the worst the discomfited parly 
betook themselves to their walls whence the victors retired speedily 
from a bootless conquest. Now-a-days the rival nation assails with 
every pomp and circumstance complete : troops of all arms invade* 
and trained troops of all arms alone can oppose them : the wall and 
fosse no longer shelter the persons and properly of the vanquished ; 
for science has triumphed over such obstacles, and can only be resist- 
ed by science. The population of our kingdom i^ no longer com- 
posed of a mere rustic peasantry and a few of the rougher handi- 
crafts, nor are tho, cultivated lands confined to a few spots imme- 
diately surrounding a baronial castle, nor our towns and villages pro- 
tected by keeps and citadels. The great mass of people are either 
possessed of valuable property or engaged in profitable pursuits to 
abandon which bn every sudden call to the field would be to incur 
heavy losses, and assume uncongenial habits. Protection to them is 
as necessary as any other ingredients of their occupations, and they 
find it more effectual, more economical, and more convenient to pay 
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a pari ol their profils to persons whose sole business it shall be to 
watch ovei and secure them from violent attacks upon their lives ami 
properly. Can it then be said that men so employed are unproduc- 
tive members of society ; they without whom industry and science 
would not merely be unproductive but positively cease to exist ? 

It is urged however by the grumblers at the dead weight that 
they object, not to paying troops when they are actually embodied, 
but to pension and half pay after that ; when many officers and men 
are actually employed in other lines and no longer serving as such. 
These gentlemen do not consider, that, as society is now constituted, 
no man voluntarily attaches himself' to an ephemeral profession ; no 
man devotes his best days to the exercise of a calling that he cannot 
calculate upon for bread at least during his existence. The peculiar 
ideas of society having rendered the profession ot arms popular, 
advantage has been taken of this feeling to make a most profitable 
bargain with the officers jf the army and navy in particular ; and, 
instead of grudging the pension of the survivors, the people of Eng- 
land should rather he ashamed of picketing the profits accruing from 
the demised. In sober sadness the pay of the officer is calculated 
with reference to this very pension, and without that it would require 
to be raised so as to enable him to secure an # equivalent in a tontine 
or insurance office. This more particularly applies to the Indian 
army, because in H. M. service the half-pay is sooner attained — indeed 
the limits to claim of retiring on it are scarcely strict enough to 
prevent abuses. But in the army of India where the average rise 
to a captain’s commission is eighteen years and the earliest period of 
retirement is tweaty, the bargain made with each individual of pre- 
sent pay and future pension is an actual gain to the state of the last 
half of the bargain on every officer that, from whatever cause, does 
not retire upon bis pension : and it is clear that every officer, and 
soldier, black or white, that is killed in action or expended in any 
other way, is a positive saving to the state of a sum equal to the value 
of an annuity calculated upon his length of service! 

It may be urged that pay and pension are too highly fixed : that 
the bargain in the first instance was a bad one for Government : let 
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iis cxamiuc this a litttle. The rates oi military pay, like wages ot 
other kinds, must be rated by a comparative scale. Now 1 do not 
think that there are many young men from Europe in Calcutta 
bound to serve from seventeen to thirty. seven, who shall in the first 
seven years of their lives receive no more than two hundred tupees 
monthly, during the next eleven, two hundred and filty-six, and for 
the concluding two, four hundred : that lor this we are bound to 
peril our lives in every way that man can be called upon to do, to be 
constantly in motion, never to know for three years together what a 
home is — daily liable at our own expense, to march in the* lie ice si 
heat or most inclement rain : to encamp in the most deadly spots — 
methiuks, these arc component parts of military service that do nut 
enter into (he contingencies of a desk in Calcutta - lior is a subsist- 
< nee of a hundred and fifty-eight rupees per mensem to the survivors ot 
such service so very munificent or ruinous a donation ; even suppos- 
ing two-fifths of the whole do survive to enjoy it ; though indeed 
one -fifth would he nearer the mark. Jlut there is more com- 
parison to come : in Europe, and probably in India al»o, it is not un 
usual for employes not under Government to receive pensions when 
worn out ; or, in lieu, situations reduced in responsibility to suit the 
feebler powers of exertion of the older servant- it must be remem- 
bered that the duties evicted of a soldier are those requiring bodily 
activity as well as unimpaired faculties, and the lean and slippered 
pantaloon who, spectacles on’s nose, can draw a brief or correct an in^ 
\oice with his foot on a cushion, is not fit for military duty. Tim 
very nature of our profession limits our period of usefulness, gene- 
rally speaking, to fifty years of age. We arc curtailed of our fair 
proportions ; the Procrustean exaction of duties requiring The phy- 
sique, too frequently condemns our morale to rust in premature incapa- 
city for advancement, at a time when our contemporaries in other 
lines are in the full vigour of profitable occupation: we arc old 
men shelved twenty years before our natural death ; f a soldier,* says 
Wellington, ‘ is^notd man at forty — there is not* much to be got out 
of him after that.’ Yet, forsooth we arc unpiofiUble servants 1 the 
pension that has pm chased twenty years of our .span, spent in om 
country’s sci vice, and twenty more at the close of our career deducted 
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from all that is dear to ambition, talent, and active vigour of mind 
is given without any equivalent, and the worn-out soldier, who has 
preserved the cotton, the indigo, and the opium, in a word the whole 
soil ot India from being unploughed, * save by the hoofs of predatory 
cavalry,’ and the whole property of the empire from being a bonfire'* 
to light an enemy to slaughter and devastation, is taunted with the 
reflection that he has been an unproductive labourer. 

N. 


MADRAS ADJUTANTS. 

TO THE EDTOR OF THE EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Sir, — Allow nje to bring to notice the miserable pittance allowed to 
an infantry adjutant on the Madras establishment. On looking at the 
Table of pay on the Bombay side, I find an adjutant’s pay in garrison 
is one hundred and sixty-two rupees ; at Madras a hundred and 
thirty-two ; at Bombay in the field one hundred and eighty-two rupees, 
Madras a hundred and thirty-two rupees, and in Bengal I believe they 
they are still better remunerated than our brethren at Bombay ; but as 
I have no table by me shewing what they are paid, perhaps you would 
kindly by an Editorial remark state what they receive*. Why is the 
‘ assimilating process’ not introduced on this point ? Why is an adju- 
tant made to pass an examination in Ilindoostnni dt Madras, (which 
^s considered tho only necessary requisites) to the swamping of 
military qualifications ? 

An order has been lately issued for an entire new set of regimental 
books to be ready by the 1st July, 1837. So allow me to show 
what an«adjutant^nay expect for the next year : 4 


Total pay for 1837 minus company allowance 1,024 0 0 

Deduct. 

New regulation books as per Madras price.. 137 0 0 

Office expences 30 Rs. per mensem 360 0 0 

Horse’s keep 20 Rs. per mensem 240 0 0 

737 0 0 


Balance Rupees, 287 0 0 

A Bengal Infantry AdjnUni receives 1 in all situations’ Rs. 212 7 per mensem. - tin. 
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So Mr. Editor, it is expected that an individual's zeal will lead 
him to attend drill twice a day, attend daily at orderly hour, purchase 
a charger, and be at the call of all the regiment the whole year for the 
immense sum of not quite * twenty-four rupees a month / 

You profess to be a friend in need, so assist 

Your constant reader, 

SEPOY. 

Camp, t iTith July , 1836. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Slit, — I have just been reading in the East Indian United Service 
Journal for July, the very sensible remarks of your correspondent 
Konx Ompax on c The Qualifications of an Officer.’ I trust I have 
read them with some profit ; for sometimes of late I have caught my- 
self exulting in my acquirements in thb native languages; yet I 
have little right to do so ; for, although I have for some years past 
laboured to make myself proficient in them, every day's experience 
only shews me how very little I have yet learned. Possibly it is the 
case with many others as with me, that we only differ in a slight degree 
from our comrades, thift we are only a degree less ignorant than they. 
Indeed, a native nobleman, with whom I have the good fortune to 
be acquainted, and who is the most intelligent and enlightened native 
that I have met with in India, once told me that not a single 
Englishman in India understood the language of the country. I 
was staying .with him on a visit at the time, and was one d^iy sitting 
with him, listening to a long court-story that a man was telling, who 
was a confidential servant of a stipendiary Nuwab, at whose court 
a British resident is maintained by our Government. The man was 
telling about some affair that had been mismanaged, by which great 
injustice had been done. * But why was the. resident not spoken 
to ?' said my frfend. ‘ Oh, he was spoken to ; so and so went to him, 
and so and so, but somehow he did not understand it. He did not 
comprehend what was said.’ ‘ What' said I r why I thought Colo- 
nel — was a first-rate linguist. He is considered so amongst us.’ 
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1 Meru dost,' s.ud my li ieud, putting his hand on my shoulders, ‘ Mera 
dost, (here is not a man amongst you, -^-there’s not an Englishman in 
India,— that understands our language.’ A lew days after, 1 had an 
opportunity of remarking that whatever * gift of tongue’ he might 
have, this resident was not fond of using his gift more than he could 
possibly help. He chanced to come to the town whore my native 
host was then residing ; and one morning he came to breakfast with 
my host, accompanied by another English gentleman, a civilian who 
has been many years in this country, and has, I believe, seen a good 
deal (comparatively) of native society of one sort or other. One 
would suppose that on such an occasion these two gentlemen would 
have laid themselves out to be agreeable to their host. To my asto- 
nishment, — for I had promised myself a great treat and much in- 
struction by observing how men of high ollicial rank behaved in the 
company of native gentlemen, — what phrases, what courtly forms of 
speech they used in their conversation, and what topics ot conversa- 
tion they selected, but, to my astonishment and chagrin, the little con- 
versation that was carried on, passed between these gentlemen in 
English, which language our host didr not understand, with one occa- 
sional remark hazarded by a humble me, and perhaps four or five 
times during that, to me, memorable breakfast, one of the gentlemau 
said something — just a few words — to our boat, or Jo his respectable 
old uncle, who was also at the breakfast table, more, it seemed, by 
way of an acknowledgment of their presence, than any exertion to 
be polite and agreeable, The fact is, the English in India arc so 
little accustomed to associate with natives of respectability and edu- 
cation, that, when such an accident does befall, it is found to be 
rather disagreeable than otherwise ; men feel under constraint, and 
almost forget what Persian and Hindoostanec they do know. We 
ought to associate more with educated natives, to acquire a facility 
in speaking good and grammatical Hindoostanee, on the principle 
that a foreigner in England would, by learning pure English, have 
a better chance of understanding the peasantry in Yorkshire and in 
Somersetshire, that he would have of understanding the language of 
the one, if all his colloquial knowledge of English had been picked 
up amongst ihc other. A few disagreeables have to be encountered 
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in such association, no doubt ; a few shocks to our prejudices on the 
score of manners, and the exertion of keeping up ai* animated con 
versation in a foreign language, not differing from ours so slightly, 
as I may say, as the European languages differ from each other ; but 
utterly foreign — distinct from our’s in tone, and in feeling, — formed to 
give expression to a different range of ideas, a different cast of 
H thought: but such petty disagreeables ought to be encountered for 
the sake of the object. It is indeed our duty, on much higher con- 
siderations than a mere desire to acquire a proficiency in the lan- 
guage, to associate with the natives. We shall have a mubh better 
chance of .infusing civilization and enlightenment, and the higher 
ami purer morality of Europe, among the body of the people, if we 
commence with its leading members- 

^ This, however, is a digression. With regard to the knowledge of 
the language befitting an officer of the native array, sometimes in 
reading, in accounts of battles, the pithy speeches made in mo- 
ments of excitement by officers to their men (such, for instance, as 
what was said the other day al? the battle of St. Sebastian, by a 
Colonel of one of the regiments of the British Auxiliary Legion at 
Spain, * Now, man, dont throw away your ammunition in firing at 
men behind the walls, we’ll just walk up and skewer the rascals!’) 
it has occurred to me to consider what apposite and familiar expres- 
sions might .be addressed on similar occasions by us to our sepoys. 
A few pithy words of encourugement and caution seem to have an 
amazing effect on the spirits of troops in the hour of battle, aud 
carry them triumphantly over obstacles which in coolcr^moments 
would have appeared insurmountable. I shouldlike to know what 
kind of speech yojir intelligent correspondent Konx Ompax would 
address to his men at such a moment. I recollect, when the troops 
were parading in the grey of the morning of the 18 tli of January, 1826 , 
for the storm of Bhurtpore, and whilst we were standing in open 
column of companies in front of the camp, waiting for the order to 
move down to the trenches, the interpreter of the regiment to which 
I was then attached, walked down the column, telling the officers to 
talk to their men to keep them in spirits— wc were all shivering, by the 
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bye, with cold partly, and partly with excitement. 1 was then a Griff, 
and only just j^new the difference between rotee mukhun and peene 
tea panee. When the interpreter came up to me and said ‘ Come, 

JR talk to the men ; tell them about honour and glory and all the 

rest of it; say something to keep them in good humour, man/ I coulu. 
only reply ‘ why, what the deuce shall I say to them?* ‘Oh’ said 
he ‘say nam o nishan, just say nam o nishan, they’ll understand# 
you/ Well, I turned to an old native officer who was standing 
near, and just said as I had been bid 6 nam o nishan V * Je?!!’Mvas 
the reply. I tried to explain * nam, nam, eh ! uoo nishan ’ pointing 
to the colours ‘ nishan, nishan ! janta ne ?* But, no, 1 could get 
nothing,— nothing at least that I could make out, but “ Jee !’ in all 
the different tones of interrogation, and puzzling, and patient ac- 
quiescence. 1 saw plainly that 1 was not understood. 1 was much 
in the predicament that a Frenchman might be supposed to be it*, 
who, only knowing a few words of English, should be placed in front 
of a body of British soldie/s, and desired to talk to them about their 
honour and their colours. Only fancy the poor man sputtering out 
* Eh ! Vat you say, Eh !’ * voire colours, et votre honnevr, ?nes amis 
hall !* Much good he would do them ! The examiners in the college 
(mubarak bdd!) give us teazers sometimes. I think they would 
have a capital opportunity of spinning a few unfortunates, were they 
to tell them to give an intelligible translation of 4 none of your blaz- 
frig now ; just tip 'em the could iron, my lads/ 

It cannot be expected tiiat all officers should undertake the labour 
and expence of studying Persian, or even perhaps of making them- 
selves vety proficient in the Hindoostanee. But if Government were 
to facilitate the study by supplying officers at the out-stations with 
the two class books, the Prem Sag ore and Bagh-o-Bdhar, which are 
scarce enough out of Calcutta, (indeed a new edition of the Prem 
Sagore would be necessary, for it is now very scarce,*) together with' 
Shakespear’s Dictionary and Yates’s Grammar, at a ^pheap rate, and 
allow another moonshee to each regiment at Rs. 30 a month, for 




* We have a ropy of It, which, as it Is alt (Ireek to us, we shall bo very happy to present to 
our Intelligent and auinsing correspondent.— En, 
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one man can only attend upon two or three officers at most, officers 
would then have no excuse for not applying themselves so far as to 
be able to read and translate the two above-named books. And, in 
order to induce young officers to study, they might he required to 
pas9 an examination before district committees, before they could be 
qualified to obtain charge of a comp my. They might only be 
required to read a passage of not less than one page, taken at ran- 
dom from each of the class books, without having to write the cha- 
racter, or to make translations from English into Hindoostanee, or 
even to pass any viva voce examination, further than the mere read- 
ing and translating the two books. Such an examination would be 
easy enough, and it would not perhaps be advisable to make this, 
the first examination, more difficult. They might then be safely left 
to themselves, to acquire a colloquial knowledge of the language Jjy 
intercourse with their men. 

I have often heard men talk for years about intending to learn the 
language; but the difficulty of procuring the books, and of obtaining 
the assistance of an intelligent moonshee. and still more, perhaps, tho, 
inert dislike to go to school ag^.in as it. were to undertake and per- 
severe in the disagreeable labour of mastering two strange charac- 
ters, of a strange and at first sight uncouth language, have deterred 
them. * 

But the grand hugbear once surmounted, many men would pro- • 
bably take a pleasure in spending a part of their ample leisure ity 
making farther progress in a study, which, if it did not ensure pro- 
motion and staff appointments to titbm, at least a want of the know- 
ledge gained iTy it, ought to incapacitate them for any appointment. 

It is not desirable that adjutants should be required to pass such 
an examination as interpreters do. Whilst the inclination of one 
man will lead him to give his attention to the languages, that of an- 
other will carry him to the parade, will induce him to study the mi- 
nutiae of drill and tactics, to speculate upon the comparative va- 
lue and efficiency of equipments and accoutrements, to study orders 
and regulations, all which would make him an incomparably better 
adjutant than the other, supposing them to be equal in natural abi- 
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lilies, and in propriety of character and conduct. But candidates for 
an adjutancy ought certainly to be required to write translations of 
general orders or of the proceedings of courts-martial in plain, intel- 
ligible Hindoostanee, both in the Persian and Devanagree characters, 
in addition to reading the two class books ; and also to make viva* 
voce interpretations from English into Hindoostanee, as is practised 
at the college examinations. This viv& voce examination need not be 
be quite so strict as the college examiners sometimes make it. So 
long as the examinee gives a fair, intelligible translation, he should 
not be required to observe all the niceties of Grammar. 

When these two degrees of proficiency arc expected from all 
officers, the first degree from candidates for the charge of a company, 
*and the second degree from candidates for an adjutancy, a still greater 
proficiency than is now required might fairly be looked for from 
candidates for an interpretership. In addition to the present col 
lege examination (viz. f reading the three class books, the Pre»« 
Sagur, and Bagh-o-Bahar, and the Gulistan in Persian, writing .m 
swers to Grammatical questions, writing translations from Eng!i«'i 
into ilindee, in the Davanagree character, and into Oordoo in th*' 
Persian character, and giving viva vocc interpretations of English 
sentences), candidates ought (I write with aH deference to the augus^ 
examiners of Fort William, whom I hold in most profound respect, 

* I may say dread) to be required to read a common Persian Kudu- 
Jkaree written in the Shikuster, — not the most crabbed penmanship 
that can be found, but fair average writing ; — and also ought to be 
required at least to spell out a sdjjoy’s letter written in the Nagree. 
There Ve interpreters (not many, I hope) who cannot *rcad the easiest 
and plainest Shikuster ; and very few, I fancy, can make out the 
common Nagree; and no great wonder, for the writers themselves 
can scarcely read their own hand-writing five minutes after they have 
written it. Still, an interpreter should be expected to make sonu- 
thing of it ; though, of course, it would be almost impossible to mare 
that part of the examination very strict, particularly as the *Nagree 

* The natives call it indifferently— Nagree and Ilaytee. However dlsilmilar the different 
/oqiib of the Ua) tee may appear from each other, and from the Devanagree, they are all 
derived fioui the sacred, character. 
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written in different parts of the country differs considerably. By 
the way, 1 wonder whether the dread examiners themselves can read 
a sepoy's chi l thee ? 

I have already trespassed too long upon the patience of your read- 
ers, I will not therefore venture upon the remarks I had intended 
making upon the miserable pittance allowed by Government to offi- 
cers who succeed in passing the college examination, ostensibly to 
remunerate them for their expenses in studying. All who speak of 
it, agree in representing it as a mere mockery of remuneration, which 
is only accepted, because to a subaltern even 360 rupees are better 
than nothing. Were they not constrained by their poverty, many 
officers would, 1 fancy, reject what, from its paltry amount and 
false designation, they cannot but feel as insulting to the spirit of 
gentlemen. 

EXEMPLI GRATIA. 


AN INVOCATION TO THE MEMBERS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Sir, — Your August number of the United Service Journal has, 
within the last hour, maffle its appearance ; and I hasten to write a 
i few words, expressive of some thoughts, which have sprung up in 
ray mind from the perusal of your ‘ notice to subscribers and correspond- 
ents.’ You announce the alarming piece of intelligence of the pro- 
bably rapid approach of the dissolution of the periodical’s existence ; 
and you express a hope that there are some officers, to whom JJie ter- 
mination of the Journal’s career would be matter of deep concern. 
Be assured, Mr. Editor, that, as regards the limited society, in which 
I live, and move, and have my being, your hopes, so feelingly expres- 
rad, are by no means unfounded, i am sure that there is not one 
Huvidual in this station, whence I am writing, who does not consi- 
der the East hidfan United Service Journal to be, in every point of 
view, of the greatest advantage. It is a mediu# of mutual inter- 
change of opinions and ideas on all professional subjects, between 
officers stationed at ever so great distances ; it affords opportunities 
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of imparting and receiving much useful information ; it insures the 
views of free, calm, dispassionate discussions of questions properly 
military, or involving the interests of the army, means elsewhere 
sought for in vain ; it is, or might be, a source of honorable emula- 
tions to officers generally ; it is a chronicler, a noter-down, of tbe con- 
tinually-occurring unconsidered trifles, unnoticed by the present 
generation, but probably to serve as materials for the historian of 
future times. For my own part, I consider it a most fortunate cir- 
cumstance, that the work has had an unexpected reprieve ; the public 
have been fairly put upon their guard ; synl I do hope and trust that 
the announcement will not be without its intended effect on the army ; 
on one of the parties alluded to more especially. I observe that the 
appeal is made to two descriptions of folks — viz. to your subscribers, 
and to your correspondents ; and it would appear that both liavo 
been bUrnefully negligent of their respective sorts of remittance ; the 
one appearing very chary of their contributions of the needful for 
carrying on the war, unwilling or unmindful to fork out; the other 
omitting to furnish materials of another, though scarcely less neces- 
sary, description. * Tistrue, ’lis pity — pity ’tis, ’tis true/ What 
car. 1 say ? Unto what shall 1 liken this perverse generation ? There is 
an old fable, not altogether inapplicable to the present predicament, 
cl the sayings, and consultings, and resolvings, and votings, and do- 
ings of all the members of the body, in days of yore ; anti of how the said 
members, leagued together in a sort of political union-fashion, said and 
Consulted, and resolved, and voted, and acted in a noble and magna- 
nimous opposition to that lazy % ignoble, insatiable, all-devouring 
glutton^ the belly. The story tells (if I recollect righfly) of how the 
poor belly was denounced as a nuisance, an incubus on the pro- 
ductive energies of the unionists, of how the members plotted against 
it, of how they succeeded, of how a radical reform was carried by 
acclamation nem. con., of how the discontented operatives struck 
work (like the sweet- breathed, soft-voiced, meek, independent, nqp 
tippling, non-bribe-taking * great unwashed* of modern times) with a 
doughty determin Am of evincing the freedom of the subject and the 
sacred rights of liberty, by taking their own Case, and letting the 
useless belly go starve. Further the tale bearetb witness of how 
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miserably they were disappointed, of how willingly they returned to 
their wonted allegiance, of how gladly and with what ready alacrity 
they supplied the wants of their despised master, expressed through 
the medium of their own miseries and sufferings. Now, Sir, 1 take 
it upon myself, in my honour, or caprice, or whim, or fancy, or any 
thing else that you may please to call it, to denominate your sub- 
scribers and correspondents the limbs or members of, belonging, or 
appertaining unto the said East Indian United Service Journal, the 
belly. If they, the members, will not fulfil their bounden duty, if 
they will not give fair plaj,. if they neglect to furnish to the belly 
periodical the indispensible supplies, materials, and aliment, how can 
they, the members, expect a regular, uninterrupted monthly circula- 
tion of good, sound, wholesome, nourishing blood, in the shape of 
essays, descriptions, narratives, pleasantries, disquisitions, sundries, 
&c. &c. ? Why, bless your heart, Sir, I know a few, who look to 
the monthly avatar* of your journal with as much anxiety, as look 
Messrs. Gibson and Co. to the cash accounts of a diseased-Iivered 
Ensign, or my Lord Brougham for his 4 morning,’ or my sirdar 
bearer Ham Jee for his hubble-bubble, or the Colonel’s consuma for 
the dustoory ,' or the Adjutant’s old horse Blunderbuss for his gram- 
bag. after parade. And tell me, now, in the name of all that is in- 
voAble, how am beings, with appetites so ravenous, to be kept in 
health or humour but by the gratification of their desires ? And that 
gratification being dependent on themselves, I take leave to conclude 
with the following Black language (to too many an an unknown 
tongue,) rhyme and advice— 

• ‘ Ram jharokbe bythe, sub ko mujra le, ^ 

Jysa ja kee chakree, wysa wa ko de.* 

which means that all get what they deserve, or, in other words, that 
Old Scratch takes care of his own, and keeps a sharp look-out for 
them too. No, as so illustrious and classical a personage is not 
I? abqye keeping a keen eye to his own, less important folks might, 

* This la a Sanaa it word, pronounced tvg'ir or nwiir, meaning an incarnation, or descent. 
In visible fonn. «f a God npon earth. Scott, unless my meitroiy Is playing me very trea 
cberoea. bas used the word In his $ife of Napoleon. Votla roy attiboiliy I Wat Napoleon 

ao avaidi ? gyrou also need it lb tbs “ Age of Bronse/’r-Bo. 
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without detriment to their dignity’s dignity or their honor’s honor, 
follow his example. I say therefore to subscribers, * honesty is the 
best policy ; pay, pay, pay — to correspondents, e Maga is on her 
knees, and without your assistance will shortly be sprawling a la 
spread eagle, a mere anatomy of her wonted substance ; will you 
hear her cry unheeding, or, like good Samaritans, will ye pour oil 
into her wounds ? write, write, write ; there be many among ye 
who can write ; why will ye not ? I am little partial to new-faces, 
and am mostly inclined to suspect there is no go*od boding when 
acquaintances change their dress too often. And such was my mis- 
giving when August’s Maga came in ; and accordingly my prognos- 
tications of evil have, as above said, been realised. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Editor, I must congratulate you on the decided improvement in 
the habiliments of the journal ; which, the discouraging circumstances 
considered, was the less to be expected ; and it shows a most lau- 
dable endeavour on your part to do every thing, even to outward de- 
corations, conducive to the respectability of the work, and conforma- 
ble to the wants and tastes of your supporters. But, (to be learned 
on the subject) nil desperandum, S — q — r duce et auspice S — q— r. 

In spite of present dificul tics, and adverse prospects ^ut which shall 
vanish like the morning mists), I hail the new costume as a happy 
omen of the future, and feel assured that Mag» shall rise frora%er 
temporary depression, like a giant refreshed with sleep. I observe, 
with much satisfaction, that your calls for aid, your stirring in v oca* 
tions to the army, have already met with some substantial proofs of 
ability and good-will ; but contributions do not appear to have flowed 
in so abundantly as I (in my mistaken zeal, I suppose) had anticipated. 
Perhaps, tTiough, tlte delay may be productive of good ; hastily 
written articles being too often redundant of errata and expressions, 
all very passable in the more ephemeral columns of a daily paper, but 
not quite ‘ the thing’ fer a journal, professing the principles and ob- 
jects of the ZJ«s/ Indian United Service Journal . I had been pro- # 
inising myself no small degree of edification by the Military Muser’x 
pages; but I am disappointed. He appears a clever, clear-sighted 
man ; and curiosity is at work to break his incog. He would do 
well, a* perhaps he is aware, to remain * in nubibus/ But the loss, 
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occasioned by his corner and the places of others being; otherwise oc- 
cupied, is greatly redeemed by the substitute. The memoir on the 
50th regiment is very pleasingly, very perspicuously, and (what I 
conceive, novv-a-day when folks are not much given to hiding their 
lights under bushels, to be no small test of merit) very modestly 
written. I know not the author ; nor would I, if behind the scenes, 
lend a hand in dragging him to the front stage ; but rumour points 
to several of the corps. Whoever he be, lie has the thanks of his 
brethren in red, for having set a good example, worthy of imitation ; 
and which itis to behopedit will experience. But a word to the wise. 
How did you admit in July's number such a production as Homo's?’ 
Only see what ‘ X’ says of him in August’s. I quite agree with X, 
4 that it is not proper that libels on the Indian army, unfounded in 
fact, should be published in its columns.’ So I see, that the Hurkaru 
has at last deigned, with most sweet condescension, to reprint an ar- 
ticle from Maga (God bless her !) aye, and to acknowledge it too ! I 
wish some of your poetical geniuses, of whom I am told, though 
ocular demonstration is wanting, you have a swarm within ‘ the 
Ditch,’ (pity they don’t emigrate and colonise the surrounding re- 
gions of darkness, for the benefit of our poor Moofussilites) I say I 
wish that some of your votaries of the Muse would celebrate the event 
in measures harmonious of verse triumphant! Triumphant? Aye, 
triumphant. Have you not at length fairly conquered the pride, the 
self-importance, the sullen spirit of faction and opposition of your con- 
temporary ? Who doubts it ? and by the sheer force too of the merit 
and able writing of your particular correspondents, as well as of the 
elevated and enviable position attained by Maga, through the exertions, 
the zeal, the talents of its editor. All ! ha ! Master Efurky ! Candid at 
last, eh ! In your own despite too, perhaps ! I suppose that you con- 
sidered the article worth reading, and so likely to prove amusing to 
your readers, and so tend to increase your own circulation, and so 
augment the pecunia ! Eh ! Hurky, mon ancien ! Is that it ! Doing 
tardy justice totyour superiors at the eleventh hour, for your own 
peculiar behoof ! One word for your friend and two for yourself! 
By Jove (my biggest sacramentum) I grant every credit to your sa- 
gacity ; and I venture to predict that a perseverance in such disin- 
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terested conduct cannot but meet its desired reward. Well. Mr. 
Editor, this rigmarole is long enough. ( am sure ; but I hope you 
won’t, if tired of it, put it into a worse place than the B B. I am 
sorry that on this occasion l am not blest with the syllogistical 
brevity, the bob-shortedness of your syllogism-recommending 
friend Bob-Short, who fired a shot between Quivis and Fiat Justitia 
the other day. Can he put also all the foregoing into Byllogism ? 
All health and long life and prosperity to our Maga. 

Yours very obediently, 

K— X O — X- 


EDITOR’S TABLETS. 


Special Board op Artillery Officers. — Although but little 
has transpired of the proceedings of the Board of Artillery Officers, 
(the convening of which was noticed in our July number,) we have 
reason to believe that they have been nearly brought to a close, and 
that the result, though a part may be in operation pending a reference 
Home, will be immediately productive of public advantage, inasmuch 
as the Supreme Government; in confirming the Board’s recommen- 
dations regarding heavy and light ordnance, their carriages and 
equipments, &c. (including harness and Srtdcllery) establish a system of 
uniformity on these important points, that will ere long be general 
throughout India, and thus, as far as regards 'materiel,’ no difference 
will be observable in the Artillery at either Presidencies: and in the 
event o^letachments of it from Bengal, Madras, and Bombay meet- 
ing in the same camp (on the banks of the Indus, for instance;) the 
circumstance of having the same equipment will .be of the greatest 
convenience, and much facilitate the due discharge of their respec- 
tive duties under every accident of flood or field. Their stores and 
equipments too, in park or magazines adjacent, being alike; would 
be equally suitable and applicable to all * 

With reference to the 'personnel’ of Indian Artillery (save as 
regards the foot) difficulties are said to have arisen that prevent, for 
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the present, the extension of the above principle. Most of our read- 
ers are aware that in the organization of Horse Artillery two sys- 
tems prevail: the one, in which the men who serve the gun, ride the 
off horses in draft : and the other, which admits of only the near 
draft horses being mounted; and has a separate detail of ten (or 
detachment, as it is termed) for the above purpose — one half of 
which dismounts, leaving their horses in charge of the other half. 
The Horse Artillery of Bengal 4 is organized on the former plan, 
and that of Madras and Bombay-]- on the latter (and which has 
moreover the advantage of having been adopted from the Roya. 
Horse Artillery.) The Bengal system having stood the test of five- 
and-thirty years has many advocates who uphold it for its efficiency 
and simplicity, and affirm that its alleged defects, are, as it were, 
virtues in disguise whilst the more attractive and imposing composi- 
tion of the other ensures it many admirers ; amongst whom are seve- 
ral, whose judgment, experience, and military attainments, cannot 
fail to ensure for their opinions the highest respect ; independent of 
what may, in some instances, be inseparable from their rank and 
station. # 

VVe shall close these cursory remarks with an extract of a letter 
to the Governments Madras, from the Honorable Court, dated 
July 3, 1833, which, in reference to our first paragraph, will be conclu- 
sive as to the benefit immediately to be expected from the proceedings 
of this committee ; and, consequently, corroborative of Sir Henry 
Fane's view, in soliciting the Supreme Government to convene it. 

* • , * 

“ The variety of patterns in Ordnance Carriage and Equipments at 

the three presic^ncies, and the difference in many other essential 
points where uniformity is most desirable, is attended with disadvan- 
tage to the public service more than commensurate with any benefit 
to be expected from partial or local systems, even of improvement ; 
and may prow a source of serious evil.” 

* 19 Troops. 

t In all ten Troops : ( 0 at Madras and 4 at Bombay) 
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THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief left Calcutta on the 13th 
instant, on his tour to the Upper Provinces. Perhaps no general 
officer ever proceeded ou a similar tour under greater advantages. 
Without any further guarantee for his good intentions than his 
known character as an honorable, high-minded, and experienced 
soldier, and his frank and complimentary general order in assuming 
his present command, the Army, on Sir Henry Fane's arrival, at once 
ceased to pour forth its complaints and remonstrances, and, appa- 
rently with common consent, resolved to await the result of his 
voluntary exertions to meliorate its condition. A year has passed, 
and Sir Henry Fane has managed to preserve the good feeling en- 
gendered on his arrival ; and, with the exception of the case of 
Colonel Faithful, and the needless and improper publication of the 
names of the officers composing a district court-martial with the 
palpable purpose of indicating one of them, His Excellency's acts 
have escaped the reprehension, if they have not always elicited the 
admiration, of his companions in arm 9 . Sir Henry Fane 

is now about to he tried by a severer test. Much of the 
silence, the contentment, or the patjeufip of the army hitherto,* 
may be ascribed to the love of fair dealing inherent in military men. 
Too open or strong an expression of feeling upon points still 
awaiting a satisfactory settlement may have been deemed premature, 
seeing that, though Sir Henry Fane had enjoyed the peculiar advan- 
tage of constant intercourse with the Head Quarter Stkff, a facility of 
reference to masses of official documents, and occasional reviews and 
inspections at Dum-Dum, Barrackpore, and Fort William, he had not, 
as yet, made the acquaintance of the army. His Excellency, in 
another year or so, will have been deprived of the benefit of these 
considerations, and he must then expect to he judged by the extent 
of the rem£(lial measures he may have recommended or procured to 
be adopted. 

We wish Sir Henry better health than he has lately enjoyed, and 
the army all the good it may anticipate from the personal observations 
of its well intentioned chief. We have made arrangements for being 
accurately informed of His Excellency's movements, and the military 
operations which may take place under his eye ; and as the Com- 
mander in-Cbief does us the honor to read (and we y believe with 
particular attention) both of the military publications under our 
management, we trust that advantage will be taken of the cir- 
cumstance to bring prominently to his notice all such matters as 
may appear to require his special attention, and yet may not reach 
him through official channels. 


0 / 
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ABOLITION OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN THE 
NATIVE ARMY. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE COPIES OF THE MINUTES IN COUNCIL, AND EX- 
TRACTS FROM THE REPORTS OF THE MILITARY COMMITTEES, 
REFERRED TO IN LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK’s EVIDENCE : — 

MINUTE BY THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

When at Ootacainund I recommend®! to Council that Committees, con- 
sisting of the Adjutant and Quarter- Master-General, with three other 
members, should be directed to assemble at each presidency, to report 
upon a set of queries connected with the well-being of the Armies of 
India: among the rest was the expediency of altogether abolishing cor- 
poral punishment in the native Armies of. the three presidencies. 

I had long been of opinion that, without some reason of much more 
urgent necessity than any I had heard, this degradation could no long be 
intlieted upon the high caste Sepoy of the Bengal Army after it had been 
abrogated as a punishment in the general regulations of this presidency. 

In making this inquiry I had also in view to obtain a knowledge of 
the system by which discipline was maintained in Madras and Bombay, 
and generally to acquire such information as would lead to a revision of the 
military code, ami to adapt it to the move enlightened principles which 
have recently been introduced into the Articles of War for his Majesty’s 
Army. • • 

The Articles of War for the Company’s native Army have not been 
touched since 1/97, and they confer powers upon regimental courts-* 
martial that have long since been transferred to tribunals of higher 
resort, and do not contain the many minor punishments which have 
been substituted for the lash. Each presidency has hitherto had its own 
separate code ; but, in our last council, when the revised Articles of 
War for the* Bengal Army were submited for sanction, it was then 
determined that one code should he established for tile whole of India, 
and steps taken, in communication with the other governments, for 
incorporating into it, the improvements to be found in the Annual Mutiny 
Bill, and such others as local experience may point out to be necessary. 
There are many useful suggestions to be found in the report of the 
Madras committee. 

The subject, however, of the present paper will be confined to corpo- 
ral punishment, % and I shall introduce^ by two very important orders 
that were published in Bengal by Lord Combcrmere on the 16th March 
1827, and modified 1 by Sir Edward Barnes on the 2d November 1832, in 
a circular of that date. 

By the first the sentences of courts-martial in the Bengal native Army, 
in their awards of corporal punishment, were limited to the crimes ot 
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stealing, marauding, or gross insubordination; and it was directed 
that dismissal from the service should invariably follow the infliction of 
the sentence, with a proviso that the infliction of corporal punishments, 
and consequent dismissal from the service, should never take place 
without the previous sanction of the general or other officer command- 
ing the division. His Lordship grounds his mitigation of this severe 
and disgraceful punishment upon the quiet and orderly habits of the 
native soldiers. 

By the second. Sir Edward Barnes takes away from the general or 
other officer commanding the division the power of sanctioning the 
sentences of courts-martial awarding corporal punishment, and autho- 
rizes the officer who assembles the court, and who confirms the proceed- 
ings, to carry the sentence into effect, and to exercise his discretion 
according to the nature of the case, the previous character of the indi- 
vidual, and the circumstances which may render an example necessary 
or otherwise, in mitigating the puityplunent awarded, or in remitting it 
altogether; but directing strict adherence to the principles of the gene- 
ral order of the 19th March 1827, with this exception. 

This latter order was a most unfortunate countermarch from the ad- 
vance that had already been made by Lord Combermere towards even- 
tual abolition by a previous course of gradual mitigation and diminution 
under the proper check of the superior military authority of the division 
Lord Combermere had been two years in India, had been brought into 
contact with a great part of the Indian Army by the siege of Blmrtpore, 
and was assisted by a very able officer as bis Adjutant- General, Colonel 
AVatson. Sir Edward Barnes cancelled this order within the first year 
of his arrival. lie acted apparently upon the principle of upholding the 
authority of the commanding officers of regiments, and he alluded to the 
injurious consequences, but without specifying them, that had come 
before his notice from the order of 1827. As a reason also for remov- 
ing the restriction upon their former powers* he % states that no in- 
stances on the part of commanding officers had been reported to him 
# of excessive severity or frequency of punishment : but may not this effect 
he more justly attributed to the different spirit inculcated by Lord 
Combermere’ s order, and to the animadversion which any abuse of 
power would infallibly have drawn down upon them from his Lordship’s 
authority ? My own experience, on the contrary, has led me to the 
directly opposite conclusion ; and a general order, which, as Commander - 
in-Chie£ 1 havegt this very moment caused to be published, will furnish 
a strong instance in point- Upon the occasion the commanding officet 
of the division, to whom, under Lord Combermere’s order, this sen- 
tence must have been previously submitted for approval, condemned 
the sentence, and the conduct that had been pursued ; and the dograda 
tion to the individuals concerned, and the bad effects which this proceed- 
ing must have on the minds of the Army at large, would have been 
spared. 

I beg here to express an opinion that grave matters of legislation of 
this kind should not be left fo the caprice of individuals, but should be 
settled by the legislative council, to which the authority of making Arti- 
cles of War has been so properly confided. 

The following is an abstract of the corporal punishments sentenced 
and executed in the last flvo years : — 
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Statement showing the quantum of corporal punishment awarded and 
inflicted on the Sepoys of the native Annies of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, and the number of men discharged, for the years 18‘29t 1830, 
1831, 1832, and 1833. 
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70 abolition of corporal punishment in the native army. 

The contrast between the three presidencies exhibited in this state- 
ment will appear quite astonishing. Whether this result is the effect of 
difference of system in respect to military discipline, or of composition 
in regard to the character of the natives of the several portions of our 
territories from which each army is recruited, I have not sufficient data 
to enable me to form a certain opinion. But there aroin these reports, 
confirmed by other information that has been within my reach, sufficient 
to lead to a probable conjecture of some of the prominent causes. I will 
take this opportunity of offering my humble opinion that my successor 
in the chief command cannot take too early an opportunity, after having 
made himself master of the state and circumstances of the Bengal Army, 
to obtain by personal investigation the same information respecting the 
other armies, in order that all anomalies may be corrected, and that the 
whole military system of India may be placed upon the footing most, 
conductive to efficiency, and to the discipline and allegiance of our 
native troops. 

The composition of the three armies has, no doubt, much influence 
upon this question; but, as it is treated of in a separate minute under a 
distinct head, I shall here make no reference to it. 

I am satisfied that much more is owing to the system of discipline. 
Upon an examination of the returns from Madras and Bombay, from 
the latter most especially, it may be collected that, as was the practice in 
the British Army fifty years ago, and in full force when I entered the 
Army in 1793, infliction by the cat o’ ninetails was the ordinary and ge- 
neral punishment for every offence, great and small, only varied as to the 
amount according to the different degrees of culpability, but always 
the lasli : except in regard to the most trivial offences, corporal punish- 
ment was the echo in each and every one of the Articles of War. The 
principle of checking crime by measures of extreme severity, both in the 
Array and out of it, has since been strongly condemned by public opinion 
as being no less impolitic than cruel, and has gradually given way lo 
milder penalties. Experience has proved the soundness of this doctrine, 
and corporal punishment is now maintained lather for its terrors, and 
„onl> applied in cases of the deepest guilt. 

It is not surprising that in India the same influences should not have 
had the same powerful consequences. The progress of more enlighten- 
ed principles has been in this and every other branch of improvement 
slower, but still not wholly inoperative. In Bengal we have the excellent 
order of Lord Combermere in 1827 ; and, though cancelled in 18J2, 
public*«spinion h#d then begun to be declared moie openty than hereto- 
fore through the press, and would not be without its weight upon all 
military authorities. In the Madras Report we see that the question 
had been agitated, and a circular issued to commanding officers, calling 
for their opinion upon the practicability of substituting solitary confine- 
ment for corporal punishment. The answers of the great majority were 
in favour of the proposition ; and, though no measure was taken upon it, 
the very discussion of the question, proceeding as it did from superior 
authority, induced both reflection and caution. The date of this circular 
does not appear. But in Bombay nothing has been done. The old 
antiquated system has continued to flourish with unimpaired vigour, 
and hence I account for the great excess of punishment over Madras- 
1 bad expected to find the apposite result. The southern people, com- 
posing the ^Madras Army, are of much less sober and steady habits than 
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the Hindhustanecs ; and it might he that for them a more strict ami 
severe discipline would be necessary, but half the Bombay Army, twelve 
outof twenty four thousand, are from the Bengal provinces. Again, these 
latter might be of inferior character, — all those who could not find service 
in the Bengal Army — the refuse, as it were, of the population, and there- 
fore requiring more coercive means for their management. This may be 
true in part, but from communication with some Bombay officers it seems 
to be the belief . that the llindhustanees are by no means deserving of 
this supposed imputation, or inferior in point of conduct to the rest of 
the Bombay Army. 

The following extract contains the purport of the answers of the three 
Committees to the question, “ Whether or not corporal punishment 
could not with propriety he entirely abolished, with due reference to the 
discipline and general efficiency of the Army.** 

Four out of the six officers who composed the Bengal Committee* 
though they apprehend danger to the discipline of the service from the 
entire abolition of corporal punishment, strongly recommend every prac- 
ticable limitation of its infliction, and propose to confine the power of 
award to general courts-martial. Two of these officers express their 
conviction that the relatives of native officers, and young men of res- 
pectable connexions, are deterred from entering the ranks by the exis- 
tence of corporal punishment. 

The Madras Committee, sharing in the apprehension of the Bengal 
of liver.; i exporting the total abolition of corporal punishment, still evinces 
a wiy .stiong desire to restrict the infliction of the lash, on account of 
us moral influence, upon the pride and feelings of soldiers, and the de- 
pression of spii it and manly feeding produced by its disgraceful effects 
upon the character of all. 

They decidedly recommend that corporal punishment be, in every in- 
stance, followed b y discharge from the service, which, they add, 4 would 
preserve the prirUi of the men, and perhaps do more to supersede the ne- 
cessity of the las' i than any oLlier means that can be adopted, discharge 
being itself so great a punishment that the knowledge of its being adde^l 
to the lash by regulation (for it is now the practice) will operate most 
distinctly to deter from the commission cf crimes rendering individuals 
amenable to so heavy a penalty.* 

The committee, also earnestly recommend, with the same view, that 
courts-martial lie authorized to award solitary confinement in all cases 
where corporal punishment is now applicable, and pcinl out- tile neces- 
sity of having one code of military laws for the three native Armies of 
India, to be assimilated as much as possible to those of the King’s ser- 
vice. 

The Bombay Committee consider that corporal punishment cannot he 
entirely abolished with due regard to discipline and efficacy They pro- 
pose to restrict its infliction (not involving expulsion by infamy) to sen- 
tences of general court-martial ; but add that all offences involving ex- 
pulsion, and competent to regimental courts-inar.ua!, should continue to 
he punished by Hogging, 

Gambling is enumerated among «nt:h offences, and it appears, by the 
returns, that sepoys have been flogged m Bombay f<»r borrowing ami 
for lending money. 
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The Committee, however, recommend the substitution (to a certain 
extent) of solitary imprisonment, under nearly the same limitations as 
those suggested by the Madras committee, but with the addition that 
the prisoner should forfeit a portion of his pay, during the term of his 
confinement, a* in the case of the European soldier. They further re- 
commend the introduction of mulct of pay, and forfeiture of service in 
relation to pension, under limitations similar to those actually in force 
m the King’s service 

It appears from the preceding abstract that the Bengal and Madras 
officers agree in two important points respecting corporal punishment; 
that young men of respectable connexions are deterred from entering 
the ranks, and that it produces a baneful moral influence upon tbc pride, 
the manly feeling, and character, of the whole service. 

The opinion of Ihfe Bombay committee is more in harmony with the 
practice hitherto pursued at that presidency, and evinces no strong con- 
viction of the same advantages to be derived from the abolition. I am 
quite unable to comprehend the distinction of the jurisdiction of gene- 
ral and regimental courts, and the reasons why expulsion, with infamy, 
should be assigned to the lower tribunal. Some of tbc offences — gam- 
bling, for example — would not, I believe, be punched by curpoiul pu 
nishinent in any army. 

But there is an unanimous agreement in all the committees that tlih 
punishment, however degrading and injurious, cannot entirely be abo- 
lished. They do not even stop for a moment to consider the practica 
bility of an adequate substitute. With them all, corporal punishment is 
the sine qua non, without which the discipline of the Army cannot lie 
maintained. An insuperable terror appciys to reign over the imaginations 
of all, and, like the native superstition, which secs in some charm oi 
amulet the only protection against all evils that can afflict the body or 
haunt the mind, so corporal punishment is venerated as the sole senility 
against every military distemper, and as the sole guarantee for the efficiency 
and good regulation of the Army. I denounce this opinion as prejudice, 
and nothing else but prejudice. It is opposed to reason ; it is injurious 
tg those feelings of the most importance for us to cultivate among our 
native soldiery — satisfaction with their condition, and allegiance to the 
state ; it mars the composition of the Army, and excludes from it the 
very highest sense of conduct and of courage, which will be our best 
stay when real danger assails our empire ; and it is as cruel as it, is 
unnecessary. 

I am nMlic sanity i me not the lea*t surprised at this opinion. 1 must 
not forget, that for many years of my life, in conjunction with ninety- 
nine hundred parts of the officers of the British Army, l entertained 
the same sentiments. It is only from long reflection, fiom the effects of 
discussion, from the observation that, smer that time, though corporal 
punishment has diminished, a hundred, perhaps a thousand fold, discipline 
ha* decidedly been improved, and the soldier treated like a rational 
being, and not as a mere brute, that my own prejudice, and that of 
others, have given way. I now feel confident that this degradation will 
speedily disappear before a moie reasonable and enlightened legislation 
even in the Bnli^h Army. 

The arguments brought forward against abolition bv tbc officers < f 
the Biilish Army have all been grounded upon tbc difficulty of finding 
an effectual sub-htMic, No man combated the pioposiiiou upon any 
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other plea ; but in the native armies of India, in Bengal particularly, 
not only are the ranks filled b\ men of high caste and character, of res- 
pectable connexions, and of the most orderly conduct, subordinate to 
all superior authority, as a habit, and proverbially faithful to their salt ; 
but the service to them is of such gieat value, that discharge from it, 
including aLo loss of pension, is the greatest misfortune that can befal 
them. It is my firm conviction that we have, in the discharge from the 
service, the most complete substitute for corporal punishment. Dis- 
charge, it must be observed, is not only the loss of a situation which 
deprives the sepoy of a subsistence for life, with the chance of increased 
honour and emoluments, which he cannot get elsewhere, hut his savings 
go far to the support, not solely of his own wife and children, hut of the 
whole family community of which he is a member ; and, in most in- 
stances, perhaps, lie is deputed from his home for this particular object. 
And so loud and deep have been the frequent complaints made to me of 
the hardship of dismissal, that I am much induced to believe, if the 
alternative of corporal punishment, without discharge, were offered in- 
stead of discharge without punishment, the former would in many 
cases be accepted ; for I cannot but think, the Suttee victim, who lied 
at the last moment from the funeral pile, could not receive a more un- 
welcome reception from the offended pride of her family than the sepoy 
whose weakness had deprived his of their subsistence. 

Upon the full conviction, therefore, of the expediency, safety, and true 
policy of the measure, I recommend to council the immediate total 
abolition of corporal punishment in the native armies of India. The 
abolition of Suttee was advocated, in a great measure, upon the grounds 
of humanity, of its disagreement unsupported by any specific law of 
the Shastres, with the customs of the Hindu population in general, and 
of its repugnance to all the principles that should be inculcated by a libe- 
ral government. Danger was then apprehended, but I never felt a fear 
or doubt upon the subject. Bad consequences arc apprehended from 
the present large measure. My whole reason utterly repels the fear 
and the doubt ; and, if the council of India concur with me, it will be 
for them to determine whether it should be done in the form of an ordci-» 
of the supreme government, confirming and extending to the three pie- 
sidencies the general order of Lord Combermere, of the 19th of March, 
1827, with the sole difference of directing expulsion from the service, 
for the crimes therein specified, without the addition of corporal puuish- 
ment, or by the enactment of an article of war to the sam'* purport by 
the council of India, in its legislative capacity. » - - > 

W. C. Bentinck. 

Calcutta, February 16, 1835. 

I most heartily concur in the proposition of his Excellency the Coin- 
mander-in-Chief for the total abolition of corporal punishment in the 
native Armies of India. 

A. Ross. 

I also heartily concur in his Excellency’s proposition. 

T. B. Macaulay. 

I also entirely concur in the expediency of abolishing corporal punish- 
ment in the whole of the native Army. That measure, indeed, may be 
viewed as having become indispensable after the abolition of corporal 
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punishment by the couits of justice ; l)ut I do nnt recommend the 
declaration of its entire abolition immediately , because the European 
part of the Indian Army might see cause for discontent if the rule dul 
not also extend to it, which is perhaps beyond the competency of the 
India Government, as far, at least, as relates to His Majesty’s troops. 
If Lord Combermero’s order of the 19th March, 18 >7, were published 
at all the presidencies, leaving it to the discretion of the local Comman- 
dcr-in-Chicf to dismiss without the infliction of corporal punishment, the 
measure would perhaps be carried to a sufficient, length for the present, 
without exciting the attention of the European troops, who, it may he 
hoped, will also be relieved at no distant time from tlio degradation, 
when the declaration of its total abolition might be published without 
any risk whatever. 

I have long known that native officers have expressed aversion from 
allowing their sons to enter our ranks, from the dread of their being 
degraded by coiporal punishment; but 1 doubt if its abolition would 
bring many of that class to take service as sepoys. In the services of 
native states the sons of the -irdars expect to be sirdars themselves, and 
I know not if it be very dc.-ii able that the sons of our native officers 
should be much encouraged to enlist, They would coma with higher 
pretensions than our present reemit®, and would not be so easily managed. 
If well conducted, they would be the most likely to be well encou- 
raged by the European officers, rot. only from a feeling in their favour, 
but from the higher acquirements which they would probably possess; 
but the other sepoys would be very apt to ascribe their succesvs to 
partiality. If many sons of native officers should thus come into and 
rise in the service, a new era would commence in our native Army ; a 
sort of military aristocracy would gradually spring up, the effect of Wnich 
it is not easy to foresee. At present the highest ambition of a sepoy is to 
become a native officer, but persons of higher notions might in time be 
expected to encourage higher prospects, to the rick <4 our power, or at 
all events to the discipline of our service. We I yew that our native 
Army, as now constituted, is efficient and loyal, and it is hard to say 
•whether these high qualities would continue in the ^me degree if we 
should employ any means likely to depress the fair prospects of the 
old sepoys by the introduction of any classes of persons likely to obtain 
the promotion to which the former now look forward as their highest 
reward. I do not mean to say that evil would certainly ensue ; but who 
can say to what such a change might lead ? 

However, I anrPnot one of tho^e who expect that wc stiould receive 
many recruits from the families of native officers, or from those of simi- 
lar rank in other walks of life, who will not submit to the discipline of a 
regular army. * W. M orison. 

Calcutta, February 18, 1835. 

(Extract.) 

Proceedings of a Committee held by order of the Honorable the Vice 
President in Council, and under instructions from t.lie*Right Honorable 
the Governor General, communicated in a letter from the Secretary to 
Government, t*» the address of the Deputy Secretary, dated the 3d April, 
1834, for the consideration of certain subjects hereinafter detailed, upon 
which the officers composing the committee are called upon to report 
their opinions. 
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President — Colonel J. R. Luinlev, Adjutaut-Gencial of the Army. 
Members. 

Lieut- Col. llattino, Artillery, Deputy Principal Commissary of Orrl . 
nance. 

Lieut-Col. Dunlop, Q,iiarter-mastcr- General of the Army. 

Major Honywood, 7th Light Cavalry. 

("apt. L. S. Bird, 24tli Regiment Native Infantry. 

Capt. H. 13. Henderson, First Assistant Military Auditor-General. 

The committee*, having assembled at the president’s quarters, proceed 
to the discussion of the jirst question mentioned in Colonel Casement’s 
letter to the Deputy Secretary to Government, Military Department. 

‘ Whether or not corporal punishment could with propriety he entirely 
abolished in the Bengal native Army, with due reference to its disci- 
pline and general efficiency. 

There being some difference in the sentiments of the several officers 
of the committee on this subject, it is determined that each opinion shall 
be recorded separately. 

Opinion of the President. 

Colonel Lumley conceives that the total abolition of corporal punish- 
ment would be attended by danger and difficulty; and that should any 
thing, subsequent to the adoption of such a measure, happen, calculated 
to raise doubts of its expediency, a revival of the system would he un- 
safe. 

Colonel Lumley , however, strongly advocates the having recourse to 
every expedient likely to dimini^Ji the number of infliction-', and for 
this purpose earnestly recommends that none but general courts-mar- 
tial should have the power of awarding corporal punishment to men of 
the native Army of Bengal and that only lor the higher offences usually 
railed capital crimes. 

In cases of a lower of delinquency. Colonel TmuiIpi/ is of opinion 
that the dismissal of the offender from the service is the most advisable 
punishment; and that it will, in almost every instance, be felt by the* 
discarded individual as abundantly severe. 

Where thefts are charged, Colonel Lumley submits that their investi- 
gation should be left to zillah courts in all practicable cases. 

J. R. Lumley, Colonel , President. 

* The opinion of Lieutenant Colonel BirMhtk. * T ™ 

I am greatly averse to frequent corporal punishment, and am fully 
satisfied it can be but seldom called for m our native army; still I fear 
it cannot, with safety, he entirely given up. I would therefore retain 
the power of inflicting it under the restrictions laid down in the circular 
letter of the Adjutant General of the Army, bearing date 2d November, 
1832. 

% W. Battine, Lieutenant Colonel. 

The opinion of Lieutenant Colonel Dunlop . 

Corporal punishment ought, in my opinion, to be abolished, unless by 
the sentence of a native general court-martial. In general, discharge 
from the service is considered a heavy punishment by natives, and the 
abolishing corporal punishment would greatly contribute towards gel- 
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ting a better description of men into the ranks. The relatives of native 
officers are often prevented from entering the service from the existence 
of flogging $ but, by limiting the infliction of it to general courts-martial, 
an improved feeling towards our native service will, I think, result. 

W. Dunlop, Lieut. Col. Qr. Master Genl. 

The opinion of Major Honywood. 

It appears to me that discipline cannot be efficiently upheld in the 
native Army, if the infliction of corporal punishment be abolished in tcs*\ 
I would always make an example for theft, and cases of gross insubor- 
dination. 

E. J. Honywood, Major. 

The opinion of Captain Bird. 

The total abolition of corporal punishment would, unquestionably, 
be considered a vast boon by our native soldiery ; and its probable 
operation would be the introduction into our ranks of more young men 
respectably connected, whose friends are perhaps deterred from offering 
their connexions from the knowledge that corporal punishment does exist, 
without, in all probability, understanding or appreciating the restric- 
tions which obtain. 

Whilst the total abolition of corporal punishment would, on the one 
hand, operate beneficially with the well-disposed, it might, on the other; 
tend to encourage the evil-minded, who are at present restrained only by 
the fear of the lash. 

Should such be found to be the result, and a repeal of the total abolition 
of corporal punishment be deemed necessary, the introduction of it, after 
once being abolished, would, no doubt, be received with dissatisfaction. 

Under this consideration I am inclined to believe the total abolition of 
corporal punishment, involving, as it surely must, doubts as to its gene- 
ral operation, might not with safety be attempted. 

The restrictions in the circular of the 2d Upvember, 1332, might, 
perhaps, be beneficially extended by confining to general courts-martial 
* the power to inflict corporal punishment, and were the crime of theft to 
be made cognizable in all practicable cases by the zillah courts alone, it 
would relieve courts-martial from investigating so disgraceful a charge, 
and would tend to raise military court* in the opinion of the men. 

It may not be considered out of place to mention here in proof, that 
the restrictions which obtain almost virtually amount to a total abolition of 
corporahpunishnapflt ; that in the 24th Regiment Native Nifantry not a 
lash has been inflicted for the last five years, and only once has it 
been awarded. 

During three years of this time the regiment has been employed for 
a considerable time in active operations, and has been and is now taking 
harassing duties, and yet only one court-martial has been convened, and, 
had the circumstances which originated this one court-martial occurred 
with any other individual in the corps hut the one in question, recourse 
to such an extreme measure would hardly have been deemed necessary, 

Louis Bird, Captain. * 
Opinion of Captain Henderson. 

The limitations in the circular of 2d November, 1832, from the Adju- 
tant-General’s office, already restrict the infliction of corporal punish- 
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ment to cases of extreme urgency and serious delinquency on the part of 
the native soldier. The punishment at all under such injunctions must 
be very rare. It does not appear advisable altogether to abolish this ulti- 
mate means of severity and example ; but the power may be somewhat 
further restricted, and its use, as is desirable, be still further diminished. 
The circular above mentioned confers the power on regimental, brigade, 
garrison, and detachment courts-martial ; it might be reserved only to 
general courts-martial. 

H. B. Henderson, Captain. 

(Extract.) 

At a meeting of officers convened by his Excellency the Commander-in- 

Chief, by order of the Right Honourable the Governor-General of In- 
dia, at the Adjutant-General's office, in Fort St. George, on Wednes- 
day, the 4th June, 1834. 

Present. 

President. — Lieutenant-Colonel T. H. S, Conway, Adjutant-General. 

Members. 

Lfeutenant-Colonel M. Riddell, Light Cavalry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. Frith, Artillery, Principal Commissary of 
Ordnance. 

Lieutenant Colonel J. Hanson, Quarter-mastcr-General. 

Captain T. Eastmcift/ 20th Regiment N. I., Secretary to the Clothing 
Board. 

The committee having deliberated on its instructions, and given due 
consideration to the several papers, on the important subject of the 
limitation of corporal punishment,*which the Ad jutant-General has laid 
before it, and which form part of the records of this Army, it will be 
seen that restriction of the lash has been a subject which, from the 
time Sir Samuel Auchmuty commanded this Army to the present 
moment, has been repeatedly and strenuously inculcated. The com- 
mittee, therefore, rtfeords its opinion, as follows, on this momentous 
question : — 

That it would seriously militate against the discipline, good order, 
and subordination of the Army entirely to abolish corporal punishment, 
or to allow the soldiery, whether European or native, to feel an exemp- 
tion from the pains and penalties of crimes deserving the severity of 
the lash ; but that, both in moral influence upon the pride and feelings 
of the soldiers# and the depression of spirit and manly fueling asatfuced 
by its disgraceful effects upon the character of all but the most abandoned 
and irreclaimable individuals, it is desirable to limit the infliction of 
the lash, and to restrain the indiscriminate infliction of corporal punish- 
ment, and even the obloquy of trial by courts-martial on trivial and 
minor offences, as much as practicable with a due regard to the morale 
of the Army. 

The injudicious resort to severity of punishment debases the soldier’s 
mind, ana render* him callous to the support of character, the pride 
and manly bearing which should characterize the profession of arms, 
and the good opinion of his superiors. But, by the substitution of 
wholesome restraints, and minute attention to check minor offences, 
flagrant crimes will become less common, and the knowledge that the 
power exists to punish with severity those of a graver or disgraceful 
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nature will operate advantageously on the self-pride anil professional 
feeling of Ihe soldiery; and the committee anticipate that, in process 
of tune, the necessity of having recourse to the severity will become a 
measure of rare occurrence. 

'l’o effect these objects the committee recommend that regimental 
courts-martial, whether on European or native troops, be limited to the 
trial of offences of a disgraceful nature ; viz. — 

1. Insubordination and violence, or offering violence to superior 
officers. 

2. Oiunkennefis upon duty. 

3 . Sale of or making away with arms, accoutrements, and necessaries 
Stealing, or other conduct of a disgraceful nature. 

And further that, for these offences, when attended with any eirc.mn 
stances of an aggravated nature, as well as all other crimes and misde- 
meanours now cognizable by martial law, the soldier shall be liable to tiial 
hv a general or other superior court-martial, according to the At tides 
of War and custom of the service in like cases. 

This will, in the opinion of the committee, effectually check the inflic- 
tion of the lash in all ordinary cases, and still preserve the discipline, 
good order, and subordination of the army, by a proceeding which, from 
the progress of the charges, the deliberation of superior intermediate 
authorities, and the higher tribunal before which they must ho tried, 
with the ultimate confirmation of the highest military authority, will be 
divested of all hastiness of decision or precipitancy of judgment, and 
secure to the soldier the most impartial healing, judgment, and decision, 
upon his ultimate fate. 

The committee is, however, of opinjpn that, with these, restrictions of 
the lash, and limits to the powers of regimental courts-martial, it will be 
necessary to strengthen the hands of commanding officers by legalizing 
and providing the means of inflicting minor punishments. Of these ii 
will he found, both for the European and native army, that the most 
fitting is imprisonment with hard labour, and imprisonment and solitary 
confinement; the former for Europeans only, and the latter for natives. 
n Imprisonment with hard labour w ill, in the opinion of the committee, be 
found a most salutary punishment for Europeans, particularly if the 
tread-mill is the instrument of labour, for the disgrace and irony it pro- 
duces has a most powerful influence over the minds of men who dread 
the taunts and ridicule of their comrades far more than even corporal 
punishment; and the committee cannot conceive that the climate is 
idtog«i>:*r a ba^to this wholesome discipline, but only inquires that it 
be inflicted at proper times of the morning or evening, without exposing 
the prisoner to the heat of the sun. Solitary confinement is alike appli- 
cable to Europeans and natives, with this exception — that the native 
should not he subject to any stoppage of pay, hut be dieted by his fa- 
mily, under prescribed rules for low diet with which he is to be punished 
and served under superintendence and regulation. 

It has for some years past been matter of serious consideration in this 
army, whether it might not be practicable in a great measure to super- 
sede the necessity of inflicting corporal punishment, by the introduction 
of some other less objectionable mcansf of coercion. In this view, a cir- 
cular was some time since addressed to commanding officers of regi- 
ments, requesting their opinion relative to solitary confinement as a pu- 
nishment awnrdable by sentence of courts-martial. 
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The result has been the strongest recommendation in favour of its 
adoption, as calculated greatly to benefit the service by almost entirely 
superseding the use of the lash, which latter disgraceful punishment 
would then be confined to offenders, who would, after its infliction, be 
discharged from the service. 

Of sixty-aix commanding officers of native corps, fifty-five advocated 
the proposed system, which they consider calculated to he most benefi- 
cial to tlic native army, and many expressed a conviction that it would 
greatly raise the character and estimation of the service amongst the na- 
tives generally. Onlv eleven commanding officers objected to it, and 
these upon very insufficient and inapplicable grounds. 

It lias, in fact, been already tried in some regiments, the commanding 
officers of which were accustomed to sanction its award by courts-martial, 
until prohibited from liead-quarters on legal grounds of objection, and 
it is also even now in force to a limited extent, the standing orders of the 
cavalry and native infantry authorizing its infliction for a period not ex- 
ceeding seven days. In both cases the result has been the same, the 
trial has proved it to be a most admirable means of punishment. 

It seem*, indeed, still more advisable that it should he sanctioned as 
a military punishment, in consequence of the^civil authorities having 
been already empowered to award it , — Vide Regulation XIII. a. i>. 
1832, section 4. Military offenders are occasionally tried by military 
courts for offences under the civil regulations, and, in such cases, the 
courts are authorized to award solitary confinement, while the same 
courts, trying the same men, under the Articles of War, could not 
make such award, though very desirous of doing so, feeling it to be of 
very beneficial tendency. • 

The committee, therefore, strongly urge the publication of a Go- 
vernment Regulation, authorizing military courts to award solitary con- 
finement in all cases wherein corporal punishment is now applicable ; 
general courts -martial /or a period not exceeding ninety days, and all 
minor courts for a* period not exceeding thirty days. The necessary 
subsidiary arrangements could be ordered to be made by the Comman- # 
der-in-chief. 

The committee are persuaded the results would be in the highest 
degree advantageous to the native army. 

The committee further beg to offer its opinion, that the native armies 
of the three presidencies should be governed by one code of military 
laws, and that those now in use may be approximfted mffre* to the 
King’s Articles of War, by providing for the trial of offences by 
different descriptions of courts, and increasing the penalties now 
sanctioned by law or usage for both capital and minor offences. Ge- 
neral courts-martial may be much limited by establishing* district or 
garrison courts-martial, with a limited number of members, and, in- 
deed, solely confined to the trial of capital crimes, affecting the life or 
limb of the prisoner. 

That district fcr garrison courts should award any punishment not 
affecting the life or limfi of the prisoner; and if the penalties of loss of 
grades in rank to native officers and the loss of service, pension, and 
other claims qi* infmunities to native officers, non-commissioncd offi- 
cers, and privates, be enacted as legal punishments, it will naturally 
lend to lessen the necessity for corporal punishment and the infliction 
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of the lash, even by superior courts- martial, while the regimental court 8 - 
inartial will be restricted as to crime, and limited in the quantum and 
degrees of punishment ; but the committee decidedly recommend that, 
in the native army, the infliction of the lash be invariably followed by 
discharge from the service. This will preserve the pride of the men, 
and, perhaps, do more to supersede the necessity of the lash than any 
other means that can he adopted, for discharge is in itself so great a 
punishment, that the knowledge of its being added to the lash by re- 
gulation, for it is now the practice , will operate most distinctly to deter 
from the commission of crimes rendering the individuals amenable to 
so heavy a penalty. 

(Extract.) 

Proceedings of a committee assembled by order of Major-General Sir 
James Stevenson Barn9, K. C. B. Commander of the Forces, under 
instructions from the Right Honorable the Governor in Council, in 
compliance with directions from the Right Honorable the Governor- 
General. 

Bombay , 28 th April, 1 834 

President . — The Acting Adjutant-Geneial of 'the Army. 

\ Members. 

Lieut. Col. E M Wood, Bombay European Rcgt. 

Major W. D. Robertson, 8th Regiment N. I. 

The Quarter-master-General of the Army. 

Major P. D. Ottey, 11th Regiment N. I. 

The committee, having met, pursuant to order, proceed to deliberate 
on the first proposition, viz : — 

* Whether or not corporal punishment could with propriety be en- 
tirely abolished in the Bombay native army, with due reference to its 
discipline and general efficiency.* 

The committee are of opinion that corporal punishment cannot en- 
tirely be abolished in the native army under the Bombay presidency 
with due regard to its discipline and efficiency. 

The infliction of corporal punishment (not involving expulsion by 
infamy) might be restricted (o the sentences of general courts-martial 
in garrison and detachment courts-martial in the field for the crimes 
of desertion, mutiny, insubordination attended with violence to non- 
commissioned officers, marauding, &c. ; in cases where the higher 
penal arcana of th« Mutiny Act were deemed too severe. • 

It is in the recollection of the president and several members of the 
committee, when a highly excited spirit of insubprdination, which 
manifested itself in a picket of considerable strength, was immediately 
checked by the general officer commanding the field force on the spot, 
trying every tenth man and carrying the award into instant execution. 

All offences involving expulsion, and competent by regimental courts- 
martial, such as thieving, gambling, &c., should still continue to be 
punished by flogging, as it is highly necessary to inflict a disgraceful 
punishment for these crimes, in addition to drumming out. 

The committee beg leave to recommend the substitution, to a certain 
extent, of solitary imprisonment on restricted diet, in li£u of corporal 
punishment, to be introduced into the native army of this presidency. 
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They deem it advisable, in case of this suggestion being acted upon, to 
recommend that the highest award of solitary imprisonment to the soldier 
by general court-martial shall not exceed three months, or ninety 
days, and that regimental courts-inartial be restricted from sentencing 
for a longer period than three weeks, or twenty-one days, as they con- 
ceive the native constitution would be liable to sink under protracted 
confinement and low diet. 

European soldiers, when sentenced to imprisonment, are deprived of 
their pay during the period they are confined ; it will be advisable to 
establish a similar rule in the native army, allowing the sum of 33 reas 
per diem for subsistence. The balance of pay might be formed into a 
fund to provide cell clothing. 

As solitary imprisonment is admitted to be detrimental to the native 
constitution, it is advisable to extend the code of punishment in aid, in 
combination, and, as occasion or circumstance might render expedient 
(for instance, when on field service), in lieu thereof. The committee 
therefore suggest the adoption of mulct of pay as an authorized punish- 
ment by sentence of courts-martial, not exceeding half the sepoy’s in any 
one month, nor for any longer period than twelve months in anyone sen- 
tence. mm 

And further, as in some cases in His Majesty’s service a prospective 
reference is made to the pension of delinquents, courts-martial might be 
authbrized in adding weight to sentences for higher crimes, to strike otF 
periods of service, not less than one year or more than five in any one 
sentence, or to deprive a man of his claim to pension, or of any portion of 
it, which being confirmed by competent authority, it should not be within 
the power of any person, inferior to the general officer 'commanding 
the forces for the time being, to remit this sentence, nor until after at 
least seven years of exemplary conduct, or highly conspicuous behaviour 
in the field, on proper representation of the cas« by the officer command- 
ing the regiment or detachment. 

• • P. Feakon, Acting Adjutant -General 

and President - 

E. M. Wood, Lieutenant-Colonel. < 
W. D. Robertson, Major. 

A, Morse, Lieutenant -Colonel, Quar - 
ter-master-General of the Army - 
P. D. Ottey, Major . 

EStABLISHMENT OF PENAL COMPANIES.* " 

Minute by the Governor-General. 

I have the honour to lay before the Cquncil a Minute, in my capacity 
as head of the army, proposing the abolition of corporal punishment in his 
Majesty’s and the Company’s European regiments in India : and the 
formation of a penal company in each of the presidencies to which 
men of confirmed bad habits, repeatedly convicted of crimes, may be 
transferred by the sentence of a general court-martial. , 

The subject has for many years engaged the public attention, both in 
and out of Parliament, but as yet no substitute has been suggested, which 
has not been disapproved by the great majority of military officers, and 
which, as far as the experiment has been made, has not been attended 
with failure. 
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I do not profess to judge whether the plan now proposed may he 
applicable to other parts of the British empire ; but, with respect to India, 
should the proposed penal companies, contrary to my sanguine expecta- 
tion, not make it practicable entirely to dispense with the degrading 
punishment of the lash, still I can, at least, confidently assert that they 
would prove a most valuable adjunct to the penal enactments of our mili- 
tary code. The position, in this country, of the soldier is surrounded 
with peculiar disadvantages— inaction, the depressing effects of the cli- 
mate, the natural recourse to stimulants for relief, and the abundance, 
and cheapness of spirituous liquors. To these must be added another 
cause of demoralization and co Tiiption peculiar to the army of India, 
whose strength is annually recruited not by young men not vet hardened 
in vice, but by the reception of the most profligate worthless characters 
from the regiments proceeding to Europe in the order of relief. For 
this latter evil, and a very great one it is, the plan which I have already 
submitted of sending the relieved regiments by New South Wales will 
be a remedy. But the penal companies will remove from the corps, din- 
ing their stay in India, the bad men which they bring out with them, 
who are a constant source of disorder and crime. But I beg leave to 
icfer to the Minute itsel^which records more at length my sentiments 
upon this subject. 

I have only now earnestly to request the particular attention of the 
Council to the improvement and correction of a plan, which, if' success- 
ful, would supply a great desideratum hitherto in military jurisprudence 

W. C. Bentinck. 


Calcutta , January 1 , 1835 . « 

Minute by the Commander-in- Chief. 

In no part of the world in which the British soldier is called upon to 
serve is the strictest and most minute attention to discipline more indis- 
pensably necessary than in the East Indies, The relaxing and enervat- 
ing effects of a climate liostile to the health and opposed to the habits of 
* the European, the facility of obtaining intoxicating liquors at the small- 
est possible cost, the impossibility of enjoying at certain seasons of the 
year that portion of bodily exercise to which in Europe the soldier has 
been accustomed, all combine to render it peculiarly necessary to enforce 
the strictest discipline, and, at the same time, to provide every possible 
mental nesource that may tend to diminish the pressure ok confinement 
and to fill up the 1 vacuum of idleness. 

The laudable efforts of the general, commanding-in-chief His Majes- 
ty's Army, to ameliorate the m^ral conduct of the British soldier by tho 
diminution of cornoral punishment, have evidently failed in India at 
least, for the number of courts-martial has rather increased in the last 
four years. 

I am disposed to attribute this failure to the want of fin adequate sub- 
stitute to supply the place of one of the severest modes of coercion 
hitherto resorted to for the maintenance of discipline ; for the substitution 
of transportation to New South Wales has been found totally inadequate, 
inasmuch as too many of our soldiers consider their removal to that 
land of promise as a boon rather than as a punishment. 
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Abstract of a Return of the Number of Courts-Martial held on Non- 


commissioned Officers and Privates of His Majesty’s Regiments in the 
Bengal Establishment, for the Years 1831, 1832, 1833, and 1834. 



General. 

District or Garrison 

Regimental. 

Total. 

1831 

11 

129 

272 

412 

1832 

13 

172 

338 

523 

1833 

14 

127 

275 

446 

1831 

CO 

124 

317 

501 

Under the full conviction of the expediency of doing away 

with cor- 


poral punishment in His Majesty’s regiments, and of the necessity of find- 
ing some efficient substitute, 1 have been led to consider this important 
subject under two points of view ; and to endeavour, in the first place, to 
show that the cultivation of the mind of the British soldier calls for an 
ameliorated and mitigated code of military law ; and, secondly, to pro- 
pose such a substitute for corporal punishment as shall limit its infliction 
to condemned or penal companies, to which no man can be sent but by 
the sentence of a general court-martial, in consequence of his repeated 
evil deeds. 

To form a just idea of the moral advantages enjoyed by British soldiers 
in India in the present day, as compared with ttffeir former position, we 
must examine what has been done for them and their family in regard 
to education. 

Until his late Royal Highness the Duke of York introduced the sys- 
tem of regimental schools, the family of the British soldier grew up in 
ignorance and vice, and were considered, and with reason, as outcasts of 
society. The parents themselves had no possible means of improve- 
ment, and no hope of ever being sfble, by any efforts of their own, to 
remedy the defects of early neglect. 

The present state of the British regiments, thanks to the paternal care 
and foresight of a prince, whose whole life was dedicated to the well- 
being of the Army, .exhibits a very different picture. 

All the children of soldiers are now educated in the regimental schools, 
where they make great proficiency in reading, writing, and arithmetic ; * 
the girls are also taught to knit and to sew, and the moral feelings of the 
children are carefully cultivated. 

The soldiers, in considerable numbers, attend the schools, and make a 
rapid progress in reading and writing. In India the regimental libraries 
of the soldiers generally contain from 500 to 600 volum^p of w^] r £}iosen 
books ; they receive the leading newspapers, and their reading-rooms 
possess comforts and convenience. 

To maintain geneililly the degrading punishment of the lash, in co- 
operation with such an improved state of mental cultivation, would be as 
absurd as cruel. It is, however, absolutely necessary to supply its place 
by the adoption of a substitute equal to maintain and to improve the dis- 
cipline of the Army ; and under this impression I submit the expediency 
of establishing in India a certain number of penal companies, to whose 
ranks corporal punishment shall be limited, and all hardened offenders, 
for whose correction all other punishments have proved insu/ficient, be 
sent by sentence of a general court-martial. 


* For this year the month of December is not included. 
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For India I should propose one penal company in each of the presi- 
dencies, whose strength should be in proportion to the number of Eu- 
ropean corps ; and I should anticipate from their establishment the most 
salutary effect on the conduct of the European troops in India. 

The plan of penal companies ha9 been already tried at Sierra Leone 
with good effect, and there is every reason to believe that its adoption 
generally would, by relieving the regiments of some of their worst charac- 
ters, tend much to the improvement of their discipline and their respect- 
ability. 

In the Appendix to this Minute I have submitted a plan of organization 
of the proposed penal companies in India, taken in some measure from 
that adopted in Sierra Leone, but varying in many essential particulars, 
and carefully guarding the British soldier from any degradation, but that 
which shall proceed from the sentence of a court-martial. 

Too much attention can never be paid to the moral qualities of the 
officers and non-commissioned officers selected for the charge of the 
penal companies. 

They should unite mildness of temper and great forbearance with 
infinite firmness and decision, and they should receive, as a recompense 
for the anxiety, troublfe, and fatigue they must undergo, additional 
compensation equal to one-half of the pay and allowances of their actual 
rank.— N. B. It has been generally observed that a few bad characters, 

J iermitted to volunteer into the regiments on their first arrival in India, 
lave had a most pernicious effect upon the conduct of the whole corps. 

W. C. Bkntinck, Commander -in- Chirf. 

Calcutta, January lsf, 1835. 


AFFAIR AT BOLARUM. 


A letter from Bolarum, written by an officer*of tire Nizam’s Cavalry, 
give's an account of a gallant little affair with some Rohillas, which we 
•gladly lay before our readers in the writer’s own words. In ‘ these piping 
times of peace’ there is something refreshing in these small ‘ flares- up’ 
as the Hurkaru would call them. They serve, as Sir Lucius says, to 
‘keep one’s hand in/ and make a pretty enough page in the military 
annals of the country. 

‘ Ycavtill recollect that in one of my former letters I mentioned, that 
a part of the Rissalah were on the point of proceeding against a party 
of Rohillas who were encamped about a mile from Bolarum. The pro- 
mise which they then made to take their departure rendered that unneces- 
sary; but, as their promises were not fulfilled, a few days ago two flank 
companies, and a troop of the Rissalah, were ordered to turn out a body 
of some three hundred who were occupying an old mosque at the village 
of Barrasapett. This party was under Captain Peyton, the only European 
present, and it had barely cleared a little bund , whicl^was at some dis- 
tance from the mosque, when a detachment of Rohillas suddenly threw 
themselves upon it, shot the soobedar, and nine sipahees, three of the 
troopers and six horses. The work then commenced, and the troop being 
ordered to charge, cut up the Rohillas in grand style, and drove them 
into the mosque. It was at this stage of the business that Captain Byam 
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and Lieut. Charles Trower arrived with the remainder of the wing of 
the cavalry. More infantry had also come out and the rest of the officers 
of the cantonment. The Rphillas apparently did not admire the specimen 
they had had of our mode of punishment, and with little difficulty there- 
fore were driven out of the mosque, and captured by the infantry who 
marched them to the parade ground and surrounded them, the killed 
and wounded being left in the building. Trower and Byam were now 
dispatched in pursuit of those who had fled to a village 4 miles off at the 
commencement of the action ; and soon made prisoners of them without 
any resistance to speak of, on the part of the runaways. At nine o’clock 
on Sunday night the cavalry returned to cantonments, leaving the priso- 
ners, as before stated, in charge of the infantry, to await further orders. 
Monday came — no orders. Several small parties of the Rohillas, who 
had claims on the Nizam yet unsettled, and who had not been actually 
concerned in the mtlee of the previous day, were allowed to depart. On 
the following day (Tuesday) some more selections from the prisoners 
were made, and yesterday (Wednesday) we of the cavalry were ordered 
to fall in with our respective corps to assist at the most appropriate clos- 
ing of the drama ; the remaining Rohillas, who had been told that they 
might depart in peace if they laid down their arms, having refused 
to do so! The sight which now presented itself was, for a young 
soldier, unused to such scenes, rather frappant . On one side might he 
seen the troopers unstringing their carbines, and loosening their swords ; 
— on the other the Rohillas tightening their cummerbunds, saying their 
prayers, and swearing to fight to the last moment. Two hours’ grace 
were allowed the Rohillas to think better of their determination, and in 
the meantime by way of hastening the desiderated change in opinion, 
two guns, loaded with canisters *>f grape, supported on each side by a 
regiment of infantry, and flanked by a troop of cavalry, were placed 
right opposite the refractory, with an object too palpable to be misunder- 
stood. This spectacle , after a lapse of half an hour, produced the desired 
effect, and all the Rohillas, but one jemadar, laid down their arms and 
were marched away. The jemadar begged hard to be allowed to retain 
his arms, but his request being refused he immediately fulfilled a threat 
lie had made, and discharged a pistol in his belly which killed him in- * 
stantly — and here ended (for the present at least) the campaign of Bar- 
rasapett. We lost four killed, ana had six wounded — three horses killed 
and three wounded. The enemy lost considerably more than thirty of 
their number. Here ends my catechism.’ — Englishman , August 11, 1836. 
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TO T1IE EDITOR OF THE ENGLISHMAN. 

Sir, — Such readers as are interested in the subject of my letters, and 
take the trouble to peruse them, will have observed my desire to sketch 
all proceedings connected with Colonel Baker’s mission not obviously 
foreign to his vindication : and this part of my plan requires rne to explain 
how details were arranged, how opinions and votes were ascertained, or 
requested. 

Undoubtedly, as appears to me, the most becoming mode of conduct- 
ing the affair would have been this;— commandants of corps at the presi- 
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<lency stations should have formally intimated to the Commander-in-Chief 
that their own wishes, as well as those of the officers under their immediate 
authority, and of their correspondents in various parts of India, tended to 
the employment of delegates or agents in England ; — soliciting permis- 
sion to institute such enquiries, (by means of station committees), as 
might determine forthwith whether the object were universally desired 
and practicable ; and to adopt or suggest ulterior measures according to 
the result. The legitimacy of employing such agents had been established 
by the precedent of 1793-6, when the delegates of the Indian armies ( a ) 
were admitted to personal conference with the King's ministers; and the 
formation, by authority, of committees subject to the supervision of his 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, or of general officers commanding 
divisions and brigades, would have been sufficient guarantee against any 
proceedings violent, disrespectful, secret, or otherwise objectionable. 

It was believed, however, in 1829-31 that any such arrangement, even 
though sanctioned by the Commander-in-Chief would have been in- 
terrupted and prohibited by Government, and officers left, consequently, 
in the dilemma of submitting in silence to grievous wrong, orof persever- 
ing, in the face of authoritative orders, to seek their remedy by the mode 
forbidden ; that (or some other which could have differed from it only 
in being evasion instead of direct disobedience) affording their only 
prospect of redress. For this belief there was ample foundation ; and if to 
any of our proceedings a clandestine character can be fairly objected, the 
blame must rest with Lord William Bentinck, whose arbitrary conduct 
throughout, and interference with our early arrangenuwits, had created a 
general opinion that he identified himself with the obnoxious measure ; 
that it was the child of his adoption, —beloved all the more passionately 
for its singular deformity ; and that he would spare no efforts to stifle 
our complaints, — ( b ) — or to prsvent, at least, their being heard beyond 
the snug conclaves of Leadenhall or Downing-street. 

It was understood, therefore, that any attempt to establish committees 
* f correspondence, openly, and under the sanction'and supervision of 
constituted authorities, would be worse than useless. But there prevail- 
ed, on the other hand, a general dislike to the organization of secret 
committees, the existence of which would have given some colour to im- 
putations against the discipline of the army such as were at times insinu- 
ated,— weakly as respects the prudence of betraying vague suspicions of 
that nature, — and broadly enough as concerns the language actually em- 
ploy ed.Jc) The objections were felt to be insurmountable^ and a course 
was adopted, by 1 which it was hoped to accomplish the wished-for delega- 
tion, without having recourse to a system of formal and secret deli- 
beration. 

The plan was Universal Intelligence by means of conversation 
and correspondence among all inclined to take the trouble of writing, or 
of reading, of talking, or of listening. No attempt was made to obtrude 
this correspondence on the notice of authorities ; and very li> tie pains 
were taken to conceal it. The more cautious were silent unless satisfied 
of a safe and discreet audience ; but many spoke of what was doing and 
intended, unreservedly, and in all companies. Letters were written in 
many cases to persons of whom the writers had no personal knowledge ; 
in almost every instance under the expectation of their being read by 
several besides the individual to whom they were directed. No cypher 
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was employed more ingenious than the substitution for names of initials 
only; and these would have been equally intelligible to a prying official, 
— to the Governor General himself, as to the parties addressed. Letters 
appeared, even in newspapers, alluding to what was contemplated, dis- 
cussing the expediency of the measure, and sometimes appealing ener- 
getically to the backward and the wavering. 

The most zealous advocates of delegation (I allude particularly to 
Barrackporeans,) acquired naturally, and, of course, a habit of frequent 
intercommunication, by visits and notes : as naturally, and equally of 
course, (d) Colonel Baker became the nucleus of the consequent inter- 
change of opinion and information, and was of all most diligeut in con- 
veying intelligence to friends in various parts of the country, of what 
was thought, proposed, or done at the presidency, — requesting from 
correspondents the return of a similar budget. Meetings there were 
none, in the political and deliberative sense of the term : occasionally, 
indeed, live or six persons were invited to hear a letter of more than 
ordinary interest ; but these assemblages were rare ; nor can I remem- 
ber one of a formal or objectionable character. Care was usually taken 
to communicate to one individual at least of each corps whatever of 
importance transpired, leaving to him its dissemination among his 
comrades ; and though there was no exclusive selection of persons, it 
gradually became understood who were in the way of being best in - 
formed of passing events and pregnant opinions. All field officers below 
the rank of Colonel were, to the best of my recollection, staunch support- 
ers of the contemplated measures, — both ultimate and preliminary ; 
maintaining, in the collision of opinion, the natural authority of experi- 
ence, and tempering by their prqjence the exuberant ardour of the Su- 
baltern. 

Of the correspondence thus conducted, the main results were, 1st, that 
the desire to see something effected in the way of delegation was gene- 
ral j and 2ndly, that distant officers looked to their brethren at the pre- 
sidency for advice and example, — being content to trust them with the 
management of details. The necessity of the last arrangement became 
apparent from circumstances preceding Colonel Fagan’s decision against* 
undertaking the agency ; and, by a printed circular, alluded to in my 
last letter No. 2, (e) paras. 4th, and 5tli, subscriptions to the Bengal 
Fund were invited on that condition, -+the proceedings of officers at the 
presidency being subjected, however, to a check therein specified. 

Some days^after ray last letter went to post I found tfrat cioculor, the 
tardy fruit of frequent and weary search ; having previously discovered, 
(during the interval between the dispatch of no, 2 and the composition of 
no. 3) another printed paper (/), the proof of an intended circular for 
which Colonel Fagan’s intimation of altered views caused the other to 
be substituted, before this had been shaped to the satisfaction of its 
framers. Though I had forgotten that such a paper ever existed, an 
indistinct remembrance of its purport appears to have mixed with and 
confused my reflection of the other; the possession of both enables me 
to correct the inaccuracy of former statements (<?), and the perusal of 
oqg or two contemporaneous letters has refreshed niy memory, reso|ct- 
ing matters not specifically mentioned in either. ^ 

Colonel Fagan was prematurely invited to accept the agency ; for 
though opinions and hopes to that effect had been eagerly and alnin- 
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ikntly expressed from all parts of the country, the supply of money was 
by no means so copious. Many professed anxiety for his immediate 
return to England : few were in haste to promote the essential condi- 
tion of his departure ; so few, that up to the 6th of October 1820 
(a date preceding that of Colonel Fagan’s final determination only by a 
few days,) the Bengal Fund had not realised seven thousand rupees 
(g ). As the time approached when Colonel Fagan was expected to ac- 
company the Head Quarters of the Army to the Upper Provinces, (A) 
unless the surrender of his official income could be justified by actual 
tender of compensation, certain officers, ardently desirous to secure 
for the Army his services in England, and ^easy, lest the imperfect 
mode of intercommunication had failed to infomi their distant brethren, 
thoroughly , of the extent to which plans had been matured, and of the 
importance of prompt remittance, — determined to print, for circulation, 
a summary of opinions and proposals already disseminated, generally, 
as had been supposed, by desultory correspondence. 

The purport of the paper actually distributed, differs materially from 
that assigned to it in my letter No. 2(e), In neither document is Colo- 
nel Baker named ; but towards the end of the first, — the * birth stran- 
gled’ paper, — he is thus plainly indicated as a desirable colleague for Co- 
lonel Fagan, under a specified contingency : — 4 Should the surplus be so 
large as to encourage the appointment of a subordinate coadjutor or assist- 
ant to Colonel Fagan , an object so desirable will not be overlooked by those 
advisers at the presidency and in case of such an event it is intended to 
propose an officer to whose services and exertions the Army is already 
abundantly indebted , and whose name , it Is confidently anticipated, will be 
hailed with unmixed satisfaction by everf well-wisher to the cause,* 

The Circular insists on the inexpediency of even naming a succes- 
sor to Colonel Fagan till assets were provided for his remunera- 
tion ; and on the necessity of allowing subscribers at the pre- 
sidency to appoint the agent, under pledges bffertd for the discreet 
exercise of the elective function. Here are extracts. 

L 

* Nor would the friends of any individual deemed fit for so important a 
trust as the advocacy of our cause , venture to compromise his prospects by 
even recommending him , till they knew on what funds they could t ely for 
his compensation for the risk he encounters , and the responsibility he con- 
sents to incur.* * To form the necessary funds, it has been proposed that 
each officer should, subscribe one month* s batta : those on half batta paying 
accordingly (i.J * It is hoped that individuals at the more distant stations 
will feel the necessity of placing unlimited confidence in the judgment and 
discretion of their friends at and near the presidency, aided, as they will 
be, by the opinions and advice of trustees whose names are offered as pledges 
for Jhe wisdom and integrity in intention, of every arrangement that 
may be sanctioned by their expressed concurrence, (k). Without this confi- 
dence, which will assuredly not be abused, nothing can be attempted : for 
as soon as any one is fixed upon and named as fit to he toasted with the ad- 
vocacy of the Army, his embarkation and departure must be effected without 
lom of time * • 

As 1 mean to offer both papers with such explanatory notes as may 
seem requisite, for insertion in the United Service Journal , I need dwell 
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no more on tlieir contents. The correction of mistalcs, though due to 
my credibility as a witness, does not otherwise affect the vindication of 
Colonel Baker, and MSS. now before me confirm my recollection, pre- 
viously clear, that he was not a party to the frst . That he was equally 
innocent of the second, I am quite certain ; and the motives for con- 
cealing from him the one, had been strengthened as applicable to the 
other, by the events which fixed on him the eyes of the actual author*, 
as the best remaining hope and stay of the projected enterprise (/)• It 
will be seen on perusal of the paper, that he might have read it, and con- 
sented to its circulation, without affording the slightest pretext for the 
imputations I have endeavoured to rebut; (e) and he probably received 
a copy soon after the general distribution. 

The Circular was received with cold acquiescence in the abstract ex- 
pediency of what it suggested, and the usual reluctance to pay. ‘ I hope 
that plan will succeed, and that Baker may go,’ was universally said and writ- 
ten. ‘ I dare say enough will be collected without my assistance ; I need not 
put myself to expense or trouble * appeared to be generally thought, till after 
the Court's letter, No. 37, of 1830, had been published. Then the folly of 
the ‘ dum defluat amnis ’ system became more apparent, and the Bengal 
Fund began to accumulate. But money had, in the mean time, been 
withdrawn from it, perhaps under the impression, that the scheme had 
altogether failed, and must be abandoned ; much that had been sub- 
scribed was never paid ; and sundry paltry manoeuvres had been prac- 
tised greatly to the detriment of the Fund, and little to the credit of the 
performers. 

During the interval of about ten months, (/) between the 
distribution of the circular £nd the publication of the Court's 
letter, * agitation’ had continued as before, and was stimulated 
by the last even to new and more fruitful activity. It had 
long been evident that Colonel Baker was the chosen delegate, and 
his own correspondence probably alluded to his election, — (contingent on 
the requisite pecuniary supply, — ( m ) — as a settled thing : but'again I deny 
that he canvassed for it directly or indirectly. Money was for the most 
part remitted to the quarter indicated by the circular conveying at least* 
a solid, if sometimes a silent, consent to its proposals. In most cases, 
however, that consent was expressed in words j and many letters, as 
well those to various individuals at the presidency stations, as those 
covering remittances to the treasurer, suggested the appointment of Co- 
lonel Baker. J cannot remember that a preference for any.gthqf indi- 
vidual was even hinted $ but if my memory be treacherous on these 
points, I may be corrected by the treasurer, who is now in Calcutta. 

About the end of December, 1830, more than a year and a half sub- 
sequent to its institution, the Bengal Fund was at last in a condition to 
advance £6,000. It was then arranged, jn the manner laid dowh by 
the circular, that Colonel Baker should retire from the service and 
return to Europe as agent for the Bengal Army; or rather for that 
minority of its officers who- chose to subscribe, or to petition. A bill 
for the amount specified was made over, in trust for Colonel Bakety to 
twofriends named by himself; and, having been by them endorsed, was 
placed in his hands on the appearance of the G eneral Order permitting 
his retirement from the service. He sailed on th e 21st of January, 1831. 
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After a long interval of abstraction from every thing relating to half 
batta, it is scarcely possible, for an accomplice in these transactions, to 
review them without acknowledging that they did involve evasion of 
rules within the letter of which it had been intended to restrain them ; 
and of the principle which forbids stipendiary soldiers, the servants and 
defenders of a state, to combine or to deliberate, even for redress of 
grievances, in any manner that may affect the dependence of inferiors 
on the established head of their profession, or the necessary subordina- 
tion of the military to the civil power ( ,»). But in passing judgment 
upon them, our anomalous position, as distinguished from that of Royal 
armies, must not be overlooked ; due allowance should be made for the 
reasons, as above explained, why the ordinary channels of complaint 
were neglected ; and it must be especially borne in mind that nothing 
more was contemplated than to solicit the attention of the supreme 
legislative and executive authorities of the empire to our condition and 
treatment. 

Unfortunate it is, that occasion should have been given for any such 
demonstration : and the attempt, to lay before king and parliament the 
expression and justification of our discontent, may also be lamented, 
because of the fact, and the causes, and the consequences, of its utter fail- 
ure. In this country, it is well known, that discontent, resentment, and 
alarm, excited by the half batta order, were absolutely universal ; and that 
the * agitation’ and correspondence of Colonel Baker and others, were 
merely the expression and consolidation, as it were, of the general senti- 
ment ; but in England an impression was conveyed by the pitiful 
result, that agitation had created a transient uneasiness of which Colonel 
Baker’s embarkation removed both the cause and the symptoms, (o) I 
cannot say by what means the attainment of* indemnity for the past and 
security for the future' was proposed by the large majority of officers who 
neither contributed to the Bengal Fund, nor signed petitions ; but I 
can and will enlighten them as to the effect of their practical dissent 
from those arrangements. . 

That some conscientiously disapproved of both, may be readily believ- 
ed; but the parties who matured their partial adoption had evidence, 
ample and conclusive, that all, (if any there were,) professing objections 
of that nature, constituted a mere fraction of the numerous body inter- 
ested. 

I am not disposed, nor is it requisite to elaborate a vindication of 
every act the agitator’s, considered with reference to pmpriety in the 
abstract. For all present purposes the preceding apology should suf- 
fice. But 1 will remark, that in the proceedings I have detailed, viewed 
under every aspect, may be found a useful illustration of the danger, 
the folly, the wickedness of rashly tampering with established rights, 
even supposing these founded only in custom ; of wantonly outraging 
the feelings of a large body of well disposed and unoffending men. It 
is idle to pretend that discontent, such as prevailed throughout the Army 
during the period of which I treat, and is not yet extinct though dor- 
mant, could have been excited by imaginary wrongs, by exaggerated 
representation of grievances, trifling though acknowledged, or by 
* unfounded apprehensions for the future.' The officers of this Army 
were not quite 60 childish as the Court’s letter. No. 37, insinuated^ 
They did not, for example, remonstrate against the reduction of troops. 
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and of tliejv own number, in June, J8Ji9, severely as that was telt m 
various ways by the junior grades, who continue to sutler from its 
consequences. They comprehended the right of government to deter- 
mine the amount of its military force ; and would not have presumed to 
object if the prospect of permanent peace had justified, in the opinion 
of the directors, a larger reduction of the line, as well as of the itregular 
levies, provided this had been effected with due regard to their * peculiai 
circumstances’ and terms of service, (p). 

Hut the reduction of batta was not preceded by any indication ot 
well-considered general retrenchment, of any * system of necessary 
economy,’ or of * military policy.’ {q). The dawn of anticipated safety 
from invasion, and foreign war, signalled the violation of a solemn 
compact: and the officers of an army mainly instrumental to that 
security, whose undeniable usefulness in times of peace and ac- 
knowledged services during many wars, bad fostered tho adolescent 
greatness of the Company, were now apprised that tlieir employers 
claimed, (m virtue of full-fledged prosperity,) and were about to exer- 
cise a power of discretionary infringement on their TICKMS of service, 
though these had been defined and guaranteed by public engage- 
ment. (r). 

It was not the mere pecuniary sacrifice imposed (important though 
that consideration was to the sufferers, and trifling to the Company,) but 
the insidious introduction of a precedent destructive of all security foi 
pay on pension, the manifest indifference to its interests and con- 
tempt of its claims, that excited the deep resentment of the army. If 
t lien that contempt was repaid m kind; if the injured officers aimed at 
redress by direct application to a higher power, without deigning to 
communicate with the Court of Directors, without consulting interme- 
diate authorities ; if the directors were saved, only by the dexterous 
interposition of a punctilio, from being held up to the derision of an 
empire, as objects of distrust to their own servants ; they had to seek 
for the explanation alid justification of these unwonted slights, m their 
mvn ingratitude, anil disregard of the ordinary principles of public faith 
and justice. 

And, being fed by us, yon used us no, 

As that ungentle gull, the cuckoo’s bird, 

Useth the sparrow ; did oppress our nest; 

Grew, by our feeding, to so great a bulk 

That even our love durst not come near your Mght, 

For fear of swallowing ; but with nimble wing 
XV 8 were enforced, for safety’s sake, to fly, 

Out of your sight, and raise this present head • 

Whereby wc stand opposed by such means 
A<» you yourself have forged against yourself, 

Hy unkind usage, dangerous countenance, 

And violation of all faith, and troth, 

Sworn to us in your earlier enterprise. ( r .) 

I should regiet my inability to prepare and forwaid my letters in 
move rapid succession, were not my (partly) intentional delay justified 
by success in ferreting out documents, both printed and manuscript, 
essential to the elucidation of my subject. Tho necessity (real or sup- 
posed) for the explanations to which this letter is chiefly devoted, the 
desire to rectify my previous errors, and my besetting sin of prolixity, 
compel me to trespass farther on the patience of one of the duped. 
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It i« exemplary, I acknowledge, in so far as I have yet seen, and 
though it was my determination from the first not to be diverted from 
my original plan by any fresh attack on Colonel Baker, 1 feel not the 
less obliged by his forbearing (o comment on my letters, pending the 
completion of the series. This I hope to effect by one, or perhaps- two 
more letters ; and unless actuated by personal hostility to Colonel, 
Baker, one of the duped will not repine at an expenditure of time 
which tends, by development of materials, and furbishing an impaired 
memory, to render the vindication more complete. I trust he may be 
induced, by what has already appeared, to extend to the absent Colonel 
Baker the courtesy he has net denied to me; and that explanations 
may be asked without assuming unproved delinquency (f.) He will 
perceive that neither in this letter nor in the notes has the Colonel been 
lost sight of, and that in the latter, at least, his defence ha9 progres- 
sed. (r.) 

I have now to state that one, at least, of Colonel Baker’s correspon- 
dents was less remiss in the matter of promulgating advices from Eng- 
land than my first letter unwarily asserted, (a.) In the Hurkaru of 
August, 1832, may be found extracts from a letter of Colonel Baker, of 
which the date is not given. I find however, in a letter received by my- 
self from another of Colonel B*s. correspondents, that it was written on 
the 20th or 21st February of that year ; and the gentleman to whom it was 
addressed informs me, under date 12th August, 1832, that it had been in 
circulation for some time before the excerpts appeared in the Ifurkaru. 
In reading it, the asterisks must be understood to represent Lord William 
Rentinck, and the words * certain person’ to designate Colonel Baker. 
These extracts, with the editorial article introducing, and the important 
document that follows, them, are welf woTth perusal. I may hereafter 
request their insertion in the United Service Journal , as bearing on the 
vindication of Colonel Baker, and on the history of half batta : but 
the growing abundance of papers appropriate, in my opinion, to that 
periodical, determines me to postpone their arr^intffement, and prepara- 
tion for the press, to the conclusion of the preliminary statement they 
are to illustrate. Continued research may in the mean time bring more 
to light. 

I am not sure that it is worth whil* to notice an apparent discrepancy 
between what I have above alledged on the suoject of committees 
and meetings , with the statements of my letter No. 3, which I have seen 
in prijjt, (o.) farther than to observe that this letter pretejids to greater 
accuracy tRan ift predecessors. Opinions on the petitions, and on the 
channel of their transmission were in point of fact ascertained peripa- 
tctically , and my own share of the requisite trudging was considerable. 

Your obedient servant, 

P. E. A. 

Tundoorpore , July, 1836. 


Notes to No. 4. 

(a) The Intercourse with the Court of Directors and Board of Control was conducted by 
officers of the three armies, several from Madras and Bombay liaving associated themselves. 
In London with the delegates of the Bengal Army. For a list of the committee thus formed 
see Facts and Duconpnts, page SC. 
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i/jj From this, and from every general rensure of bis lordship, must be excepted bis 
conduct to, and concerning, the press. His forhearauce, under great provocation and 
personal annoyance, was exemplary, rare, perhaps unpai alleHed, in a statesman tempted by 
the possession of power so great By whatever motives actuated,— (and to suggest .my of 
undignified character would lax the most ingenious malignity)— he strengthened tile causa of 
Freedom of llie Press: be rendeied it dii estimable service ; he proved, (or gave the oppor- 
tunity of proving,) that great latitude of discussiou, that even considerable licentiousness of 
satire on the highest functionaries, might be tolerated without public danger; that all 
this might be safely connived at in India ; that used even in behalf of and by * men with 
arms in tlieir hand §,' pen 'stabbing and inkshed did not of necessity create mutiny, rebel- 
lion, and carnage ; that free newspapers are not she invanable and systematic opponents 
of Government ; that the same newspapers winch attacked most fletecly some of his own 
measures, might ho the warmest advocate of the rest, and become at the clnso of bis art ml. 
nistiaiioit the sincere apologist aud panegyrist, of its general character. The siugle 
instance of interference detracts hills from his credit in ibis respect One (also step is apt 
to supeiinduce a second; and the determination to promulgate lliecnuit’s letter (No. :<7, 
of 18J0) almost compelled reBort to the cnllateial exercise of despotism. Lord Hastings, 
foreseeing the eftect of ibis despatch on the cluiacler of the Corn t of Directors, would have 
avei led their disgrace by its suppression: l.ord William Benltnik chose to publish ;- 
and, by prohibition of criticism, recorded his condemnation 0 / the letter. 

(e.) Aa, tor example when Loid William so far presumed on Ins situation, — (lbs dig' 
mty of which was little enhanced thereby,) -as to say to Colonel Baker. ‘ Sir, your 
regiment is in a stale of mutiny • rttipposing ibis true, his lordship adopted an odd 
method of noticing a fact so serious. But he well knew that the regiment in question obeyed 
Colonel Bakers ordeis according to usual practice; that Colonel Baker attended to and 
enforced the commands of the Brigadier; that the Brigadier did not dispute the authority of 
the Major General Commanding the Presidency Division ; and that in the Major Gcumal 
commanding the Presidency Division, was personified the beau ideal ol devoiion to the 
Governor General. Had not his loyalty been ultra, the nm thy major general,— (aud a wor- 
thy man he was.)— would doubtless have resented, as it was his place to have done, the 
utterance in bis presence of a coarse reflection on the part of his division. Though (lie Com- 
uiander-in-Chief was absent from the presidency, the chain of subordination was complete, and 
the rouliue ol piofessioiiai duly undisturbed. The mutiny was understood to have been 
suspected fiom the puiigeiit conversation of some wicked wags, who were wont to talk all 
the more wildly, and mysieriously, because aware that almost every thing whispered in Hie 
private saloons of Banackpore on the subject of half hatta, found its way, sooner or later, 
to Goveruiiieiu-lioiise. Fiom ivliat transpired at the interview lo which I have just alluded, 
and from Lord B.’s minute of 6lli September, >830, it would appear that he did npprebeud a 
mutiny. Nor is this matter for wonderment, seeing how perfectly he undeistood what had 
been done to hazard, and to provoke a catdkirophe of the kind. 

(d) Colonel Baker, it will be remembeied, set the example of remonstrance against the 
half batia measure on the light grouuds, if not exactly in the right tone, and iiimished for 
general use, in the Facts and Uocdmknts, a synopsis of all the strung points of our case. 
All looked to him as the natural leader of— not His Majesty’s but— the Company's opposi- 
tion. In a note dated Gilt October, IH29, I find him thus estimated by a very competent 
judge. ‘ I subscribe fully tovour and the general opinion of his' (Colonel H.’b) ‘ great 
information, diligence, m and ability. He is pet haps the best book op rkfkrenck ivr 
the service at this moment on the half batta question, and is anything but at a loss 
on other matters equally important to our interests .* * I feel Jutly the force of his 
claim to the giatitude of us all for his past and present labours in our cause.* 

(f) Vide Englishman of 2 d or Hurkaiu of 4ih July. 

If) A curiosity in its way , being l believe the only copy thrown off the types. 1 hough 
Queen Anue is said to have united three Farthings, I never heard of ocular testimony to 
the existence of ane : but you, Ur. Editor, shall see this unique paper, and may leprmt it 
if you please. Though it should not he necessary, it may be proper, as I have used 
Golouel Fagan's name more freely than 1 originally contemplated, to state explicitly that 
this revered officer knew nothing of this paper, nor of the Ci ecu dak, till after its general 
distiibulion, when, indeed, a copy was sent to hint officially, or^uheritjficio'mly. 1 
ueed not dwell outlie particular instance to which I allude, especially ns the individual 
who thus forced it ou his notice is no more. Unless, however, my recollection errs, it was 
nota solitaiy rase of 6uch zealous setvtce to the cause- 

(g) 'Alas! not above 0, or 6,000 Rs- are yet bagged! I hope, I trust you may be 
more justified by the event in your sanguine hopes, 4;r. 4,r. * But if you are tight, 
trheic be , and — — / (l omit names of stations.) 

In ohort, / am desponding, these words are extracted from a letter tome dated 6tli 
October, 1839, wittien by the treasurer of the fund. 'I he chronology of my historical sketch 
has been sadly defective, chiefly because few of my letters or papers, relaiiug to these 
etoiiis, ate dated. Most of the former bear only the day of the week. I be following is 
the nearest approach to precision practicable at present.— I. The proposal that Colonel 
Fagan should ptoceed to GnglAUd aa agent fur the Bengal At my, op certain conditions, was 
first made to that officer, and by him communicated to Lord Vymbermere, white Head 
Quarters wete established at Fooree in Cuttack, between tltlt April aud *j7th June, 18V9. 
2. Colonel Fagan withdrew hie conditional acceptance of the agency about the middle or 
October, in the same year. I have evidence, in lettei ■ of 6lb October alt eady quoted, that 
our hope of obtaining his sot vices had not been dispelled on that date and leave to visit 
the rape, <nf which however, lie did not avail himself,) nppltcd for after be bad relinquished 
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l lift iiii-A of itluujui' in England, n,i 9 gianteil lo It tin by n. o. G (5 23,1 October, ot Hi >t 
year. 3 ’I lie urculnt left the (icurial Pom Offlet* in October or November. 4 'I lie pi li 
none. I find, wi'ie despatched from ChIhiII.i sooner Ilian I though! ; .mil a 1 lived in londoii, 
lliai in ilic Louis In Hcccmht-r, <831. iliost* lo 1 lie King and Commons In January IK 32 
r h) .So In ilie atousnld pun ltd paper ; mil 1 liml the circumstance alluded to in one of 
llio tellers of filli October, JhTo, aheady ipi'iicd. It may In* lemcuihrrcd Him ihe process ol 
the Governor General and Coimnnmlci in Clncf to the IJppei Provinces was contemplated a 
tear befoie it actually look place, -and postponed, I think, on account of Loid Dalliousie'* 
not an ivlng bo boon as had hem expected. 

Cl) This supplies an omission In my let lei No. 'J, note (b) pointed out to me by n fiiend 
her* before I had found the clicular, bill not till No 3, which should otherwise have noticed 
•t, had pone lo post 

Ck) I shall piobably request the omission of ibese names from ilie proposed reprint in 
Hie U. S. Journal, as their publication at the pieeeui peiiod might be disagieeabie to 
the surviving irusiees. 

(f) The possibility, though not the ceitm/ity of treachery was foreseen ; and it was 
expected that In case a copy of [lie Cmcui.An fell into (he hands of the Governor tieneial. 
his Imdship, if disposed lo notice It, would tux colonel llaker with the authorship. It appeal 
eel, iheiefore to Hit- actual culprits, essential lo the success of their mam object, that the 
Colonel should not be prerriatuttly involved in a contest with Goicmmenr, bill be able lo 
dis< lalin all knowledge of the paper, direct 01 indirect, till informed by ihe allusions of roues 
pondeiits that such a document was 111 emulation, 01 till lie hod seen n printed copy iiib-r- 
iiueiii 10 the genual distiihution. 

(»«) I have a note from him, teplying to a request foi an explicit statement primus on 
which lie would retire (rt>m ihe seivice, and assume the agency but it bears no date. 

(;/) Indispensable lo the stability ot any Government, and eusily maintained under ,io» 
insiilnlioiis. How far surli subordination maybe found compatible with ‘Imcahth 
Dlsputism/ of whtth the foreign policy i\ not aggrrssite, remains to be seen. No solo , , 
expected to enforce ihe oppression of fellow-citizens enn he very enfc lo its employers ; i» * 
despot may sometimes reckon 011 bis army .—without his host. 

(o) The length of Ibis letter, and number of notes subjoined, oblige me to rr verve f-v -i 
lllusiisition, and perhaps gionnd-woik of my next, some extracts from Iciteis of r- 1 . .<•’ 
Baker, the peinsal of which suggested the remarks above. 

Or) From Ibis disclaimer of light to iciiiiiusiiutr against reduction, I cxecpl tin » i-'l.ul 
incut of one fi om the number of (apiaiiis iu each corps, which was ordered by the Com n 
Duectors in the same despatch with that of two companies,. ind two Lieutenants, fie • ra, li 
corps. In other armies the ofliccr comuiandhiK a company is a frmis; and t!*c>« *s no 
intelligible reason, besides the niggard and unjust * policy 1 of the Pirectois, whv u ,».i. 
native Infantry, (for example,) tlnee oIHccib, out of eight holding (hat command, shout 1 . 
deprived of ltsappiopriaie rank and emolument. *i'he correction of this anomaly would in it-r ■ 
be a Boon to a large majority of the European Oiliceis. 

( q) Vide G. O. G. G. 3d September, 1830. It may lie observed that 1 often quote the Ian 
guage of the Letter, No. 37, with fond partiality* 

(r) Unfortunately , in time of war and danger only is the meed oj apjilausi bes/'ttttd 
on the soldier . the moment the necessity for his services ceases , then his 1 1 aims me 
foi gotten.’ Extracted from the Naval and Military Gasc{fc, January Stf, 1830. By ihe 
Englishman of 1 1th July • 

'I bough taught by experience In uewspaper discussion that mere style is n deceptive 
indication of authorship, 1 ascribe without hesitation to Colonel linker the article fiom 
which 1 have just quoted, and many from the same and, I think, oilier Military penudieals. 
that have appeared duiing the last few years in the Calcutta papers IV e have Ins own 
decimation that he has been diligent in endeavours to serve us 111 this way;— (see tin* 
extiaci from his letter of last December, In the Englishman of »7tli and l/urkmu of -JSiti 
June :) and this is coriohorated, to my apprehension, by the style, tenor, and spirit of many 
such articles. 1 commend the whole of that from w hich I have quoted to the attention or iny 
brother officers, as a sample of Colonel Baker's endeavours tu attract notice to their condi- 
tion, utfpns of nroniotiii!! their iutereBts. , 

Cs ) henry IV. part I. act. V. scene I. 

(t) The import of hia second letter— (vide Englishman 30th June)— is not more clear to 
me than that of mine. No. 1, appears to have proved to him - but I ascribed (lie mtsunder 
.standing to typographical error, since corrected. 
f u) Vide Englishman offt7tb, or Hur karts of S8Lb June 
(r) fn the Englishman of 21«| and tlurkaru of SZnd July. 


Errata in P. E. A. No. 3.— Englishman 5 1st July. 

I Para. 3d for ,gulph * red 'gulf' surely sic in M38 7 

2 . Paras. 4th and llth 'Colonel Baker was Instructed for * was instructed' read 
• undertook.'— The error is mine, -Colonel B. received no written nor formal instructions. 

8 Para. I3ib, For the Court's No 37 $c.’s letter read * the Court's letter, No. 3r.* 

4. Para. I8lb, For * already pointed’ for • pointed read * printed.' 

5 . Note ( c ) the Old Court’s refusal’ omit ‘ Old It has no business there. This is no fault 
of the piinter. 

In the Hurkaru only— 22nd July. 

Note (g) rashly nor hastily ;-for 1 rashly ' read ' haishlj.' 
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MEETING AT A II MED AH A D— SA LE AND PURCHASE OF 
COMMISSIONS. 


At a Meeting of the Officers assembled at Ahmodabad by permission of Bri- 
gadier Brooks , Commanding the Northern Dieision of the Army-— It was 

resoloed. 

1. — That this meeting has assembled in consequence of the publication 
m the Bombay Gazette of the 6th of July last — of certain resolutions 
passed by a meeting of the officers at Hclgauin on the subject of the sale 
and purchase of commissions in our army. 

2. — -That those resolutions owe their origin to the circumstance of a 
memorial having been lately addressed to the Court of Directors by an 
officer of this establishment, complaining of that system of purchase, as 
one, injurious, in his opinion not only to the interests of the memorialist 
himself, the officers of his own regiment, but also to many others. 

3. — That this meeting, differing entirely from the opinion expressed 
in tlie prayer of the memorialist, as acting on the general interests ot the 
army, feels itself called upon, imperatively, to come forward with tlie 
expression of its full and most unqualified dissent from the object of that 
memorial, and to declare its intention to exert its best endeavours to 
cause, by an application to the Home Authorities, the introduction of an 
authorized system of retirement by purchase, which, so far from being 
prejudicial, it considers, on the contrary, calculated to ensure great and 
lasting benefits to the army generally. 

4. — To this end, therefore, and # with the view of simplifying the subject 
as also of expressing one and the same opinion on a question involving 
nuch important results, it is resolved 

5. — That this meeting do make common cause with their brother offi- 
cers at Eelgaum. 

6. — That this meeting do adopt the Belgaum resolutions as their own 

— as a means of shewing their hearty concurrence in the view already 
taken of the subject. 1 

— That the usual steps be taken to address a memorial to the Court of 
Directors, praying that the system of Retirement by the Purchase and 
Sale of Commissions, may be granted to those officers (regiment ally) who 
may have served their time, and are by the regulations entitled to retire 
from the service. m % 

Signed by 21 Officers, 

Ahtnedabad , August 1, 1836. 


MEDICAL AND PHYSICAL SOCIETY. 

Proceedings of a Meeting of the Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta, 
held at the Asiatic Society*s Apartments , August 6, 1830. 

The following gentlemen proposed at the last meeting, were elected 
members of the Society. 

J. Drummond, Esq , Surgeon to the Right Uon’blc Governor Ge- 
neral. 
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Dr. Marshall and J. Doggson, Esq , Assistant Surgeon oi the Bengal 
Presidency. 

Letters from the following gentlemen were then read . 

From C. Ducat and L. Hathway, Esqs., Assistant Surgeons of the Bom- 
bay Presidency, Robert Davis, Esq. H. M. 30th Regiment, and G. King, 
Esq. Surgeon, Chunar, requesting that their names might be withdrawn 
irom the Society. 

From A. Garden, Esq., on behalf of Dr. Guthrie of Allahabad to the 
same purport. 

From J. Ludlow, Esq,, Superintending Surgeon, Barrackpore, stating 
his inability to continue a Member of the Society, and presenting the 
library with eight volumes of the London Medical Journal. 

From the Royal Medico-Chirugical Society of London returning thanks 
for the last number of the transactions, which was presented to them. 

From C. Moreliead, Esq., M. D., Secretary of the Bombay Medical 
Society, forwarding the 2d number of the proceedings of that Society. 

From A. Campbell, Esq., M. D. Nipal. stating that it will afford him 
much pleasure to take charge of such plants as the Society may think 
adriscable to forward him from amongst those brought to India by the 
Right Hcn’ble Lord Auckland. 

From W. Dunbar, Esq., M. D. in charge of the Ramgliur battalion to 
the same effect, stating that the climate of Dorunda, where he is station- 
ed, resembles closely that of Hazareebaug, and presents consequently a 
favourable opportunity for the cultivation of some of the aforesaid plants, 
particularly the atropa belladonna and guiacum officinale. 

From Dr. Smyttan of Bombay, stating that the Society’s agents at 
that place have closed their business, and that there is consequently no 
person at that presidency to whom the members can pay their subscrip- 
tions. 

A letter was received also from VV. Taylor, Esq., of Bombay, to the 
* same effect. 

It was consequently determined that Dr. Moreliead be requested to 
point out an agent. 

A preparation of scirrhers of the pylours was presented for the mu- 
seum by Dr. Beattie of Allahabad, through Dr. Rankin. 

ParE of Vpape^on mortification, by T. Wise, Esq., M. 1). of Hooglily, 
was then read. 

Dr. Wise commences by defining life to be additional property of 
organic structure beyond that of simple inorganic matter which pervades 
in different degrees all its parts, and renders it capable of resisting the 
physical effects of surrounding agents. The weakening of this principle 
to a certain degree causes death, so in like manner the weakening of 
local vitality may destroy the part so weakened by its irritation, leading 
to the death of the patient in some cases ; in others ending by the 
removal of the destroyed portion. This partial destruction of vitality is 
denominated mortification. Dr. W. divides Gangrene ; 1st, into that 
which is produced by local diseases or injuries ; 2dly, into that which is 
produced as a symptom of the state of the constitution ; and 3rdly, the 
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specific action of certain substances as the Ergot of Kj c, &c. The 
courses of accidental Gangrene, he says, ^ct either directly or indirectly. 

The direct causes are the cessation of circulation, destruction of ner- 
vous energy, or the action of sedatives employed to weakened parts — as 
in violent bruises or extensive wounds, including large blood vessels or 
nerves, tight ligatures, cold escliarotics, ike , Dr. W. gives several cases 
illustrative of this variety, consisting of severe injuries of the limbs, 
chiefly compound fractures followed by mortification. 

The indirect causes of accidental Gangrene act as stimuli to parts 
already much weakened as applying heat to a part weakened by cold, or 
exciting an action greater than the powers of the part continue to per- 
form. Dr. W. then describes the usual symptoms and phenomena of 
Gangrene. He considers the shrinking and dark color to be vital 
actions. He combats the notion that the filling up of the blood vessels 
with a plug of coagulated blood is the effect of mere coagulation of dead 
blood. He attributes it, and the subsequent closure of the vessels to an 
increase of vitality in the blood, which fluid he says is no longer capa- 
ble of remaining in a fluid state when its vitality is much increased, but 
that it becomes fluid again as soon as the increased vitality is removed. 
The excitement of the blood vessels in these cases he believes produces 
the exalted vitality of the contained blood. 

The author remarks that fjie rapidity with which Gangrene advances 
depends on the vitality of the part or of the tissue, and its distance from 
the trunk. From a knowledge of this fact the Surgeon amputates a 
mortified limb before the line of separation between tlie living and dead 
matter is marked, and even when^he cellular tissue is in a state of Gan- 
grene. The indications of cure of this species of mortification are ; 1st, 
removal of exciting causes ; 2ndly, removal of distressing means of 
symptoms be reducing too great vascular action by antiplilogistics and 
allaying irritability and pain by opiates — 3rdly, promotion of equable 
circulation by heat and moisture except in mortification produced by cold, 
or when opposed to the patient’s feeling — 4th, supporting the vigor of 
the system by tonics and nourishing diet, wine, &c. * 

With regard to the propriety of amputation. Dr. Wise remarks that 
each case has its own peculiarities and the Surgeon must he guided by 
» them in his opinion. Of the feasability and advantage of the operation 
in many cases of Traumatic Gangrene there is abundant proof, and in 
Gangrene from cold it is peculiarly applicable because tj^erc j^les^dan- 
ger of the disease returning. 

The lateness of the hour and the length of the paper rendered it 
necessary to postpone the remainder of Dr. Wise’s communication till 
the next meeting. 


H. H. GOODEVE, 
Secy. Med I. and Phyl. Society. 



MILITARY BANK 


< From tin Meerut Universal Magazine.) 

Our readers may remember that in an early number of M U. M . we 
entered at some length on*tlie Military Bank question, and the opinion 
given by Mr. Tuiton, Anxious as far as in our power to obtain the best 
advice for the constituents v/e submitted the papers, connected with the 
late Government Bank to Mr. Bargrave Wyborn, to whom we now 
return our very best acknowledgments for the kind and prompt way in 
which he acceded to our request. Wc must urge the persons under 
whose controul the Government Bank affairs are placed, to bring the 
subject to the especial notice of the present Coinmander-iri-Ohief. There, 
is one point that, independent of good faitli on the pari of the Govern- 
ment, renders the depositors’ position peculiarly worthy of consideration, 
viz ; — Constituted as the Indian Press was in 18*0-2], fettered as the 
Indian Press was in 1822-23, and prohibited as soldiers were in 1822 23, 
from appealing to that press, was it possible that unlettered men 
could of themselves decide a question of responsibility that the Go- 
vernment were obliged eight years after to submit to their legal adviser? 
At the time the institution was established, the Government bad virtu 
ally prohibited their order establishing the Bank from being examined, 
for the acts of Government were not allowed to be commented on, and 
wc have no hesitation in asserting that any soldier who had presumed to 
call in question, whether through the Press or in the Bairack room, the 
security offered and accepted, would have been severely punished. 

OPINION. 

I have considered the question of the Military Bank, and Mr. Turtun’s 
opinion. 1 disagree with him as to its being a .Joint Stork Company 
, It is clearly a Government Institution as much as the office of the Pay 
‘ Master General, or any other Government office of which the officers aie 
nominated by the Government. 

But this circumstance does not better the condition of the unfortunate 
creditors, should the Government dishonorably avail themselves of their 
legal irresponsibility. The principles of this case are to he found in the * 
argunv nt and decision of the case of Macbcath v. llaldnnan. Term 
Repeats which go to the very root of tile question, hnd upon this 
case Mr. Tuiton is light in saying no action will lie against the Govern- 
ment ; he might have gone on, and said nor against any of the officers 
of the Government wlio are merely agents — and where the agent at the 
time of contracting is known to be such — the agent is exonerated. But 
the East India Company have in addition a positive Act of Parliament 
21 Geo. 3, c. 70, s. I, 2, expressly excepting the Governor General in 
Council and all persons acting by their order from any suit sin the Supreme 
Court. And though there is a mode of proceeding in England, yet the 
course is so exceedingly expensive and hazardous that no person would 
he wise who risked such a speculation. 

Bahckami Wmiorn. 

Calcutta , June 10, 183ff 
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The Philanthropist — Lord William Bentmck, could present a petition 
that Silk Buckingham should receive six lakhs of rupee'*, from the Indian 
revenues ! — Honest William Kentinck, when Commander-in-Chief in 
India, acknowledged privately through his Military Secretary, that the 
Haim made by the constituents of the Militaiy Hank was a just claim ! — 
But. to their public application he returned no answer — lest as Governor 
General lie might he obliged to expend three lakhs of mpees upon some 
liundreds of the poorer Has-es of his countrymen, who-.e only offence 
against the Government was, the entertaining a belief that those who as. 
Mimed an authority, or limited the amount of deposits, by an order m 
council of the 10th March, 1821, could only he authorised so to do by 
their assuming a corresponding responsibility for the deposits so limited. 

Wc would recommend an application to the Governor (fcnuial m Coun- 
cil Lord Auckland may he disposed to act honestly, which assuredly 
Lord William Bcntmck was not. We also hope Sir Henry Fane’s atten- 
tion will be attracted to tho subject ; — it always being remembered, that 
tho suffercis, chielly private soldieis, are unable to advocate their own 
cause with that unci using energy, which alone has power to awaken 
Indian justice from her slumbers. 

BRIGADE COMMANDS. 

. TO THK EDITOR OF TIIK ENGLISHMAN 

Si n,~ Observing m the Hnylishman of the 28th ultimo, a letter 
addressed by the Adjutant General of the Bengal Army to Brigadier 
Bowen, "taring the grounds on which the Commander-m-Chie.f in India 
had deemed it expedient to supersede Colonel Faithful in the command 
of a Brigade ; and, concluding that this leLter is authentic, I beg to 
avail myself of your Journal in order to attract attention, if possible, to 
ihc following paragraph contained in it. * In determining who is the- 
proper officer to nominate to the command of a vacant Brigade, the 
interests of the Government and the Army are in his (the Commander m- 
Clnefs) view the paramount consideration, and he cannot persuade him- 
self that it ever could have been the intention of the Honorable (Joint 
of Directors to dictate that the interest of any individual officers, or 
class of officers should supersede the good of the Army.’ 

If Sir Henry Fane leally dictated such an opinion a9 this, he must 
have entirely overlooked one very material circumstance, which is — 
that in the Ajiny of India promotion to superior rank and succession 
to command has hitherto been invariably regulated by fTic pffnnjift of 
seniority. Under the operation of tins principle was India conquered, 
and the most distinguished personages who have held the situations of 
Governor General or Commander-in- Chief in India, or of Governor or 
Coinniander-iu-Chief at the subordinate presidencies, have never consi- 
dered it necessary to act contrary to this principle. In theory many 
objections may, no doubt, be made to officers not possessing the supposed 
requisite qualifications being advanced in rank or appointed to command, 
hut in practice the rccoids of the Army of India will prove beyond a 
doubt, that the system, under which it lias acted, has not prevented it 
from performing achievements which reflect upon it the highest honor, 
and which will be even commemorated with deserved applause in the 
Fftg® 8 °f history. 

'll is too much, therefore, after this conquest has been accomplished, 
and India has been reduced to a state of profound peace, that officers. 
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who may have partaken in tho toils of the field and who may bo 
at present suffering under their effects, or under wounds received 
in effecting this conquest, should he now told that it never could have 
been the intention ot the Court of Directors that the interests of any 
individual officers, or class of officers, should supersede the good of the 
Army. The good of the Army ! when was that better consulted than 
whe.n the principle of seniority was allowed to operate without let or 
impediment, and when glorious acLions were fought and fertile provinces 
conquered ? 

But this is not, peihaps, the manner in which the subject ought to he 
considered, and to descend, therefore, from what may appear to many 
to be heroic*, and consequently ridiculous; 1 may state in a more mat- 
ter- of-fact-way, that officers, on entering the Honorable Company’s Ser- 
vice at the tune that I did, entered also into a well known, although 
implied, contract, that, if they conducted themselves with propriety, they 
should succeed, according to seniority, to those commands of t'molu- 
ment to which their length of service might entitle them. At that time, 
and to this day, I believe, no cadet or his parents ever supposed that his 
appointment to a command, if he was fortunate enough to live until his 
rank entitled him to one, depended on his possessing all the qualifica- 
tions enumerated in the letter above referred to. On what principle of 
justice, therefore, can any Commaudcr-in-Chicf in India take upon him- 
self to annul this contract, when so great a number of officers, trusting 
to its faithful fulfilment, have devoted the best years of their lives to the 
service of llie Honorable Company in a country prejudicial to health and 
distant from their friends and relations ? Nothing but the hope of one 
day holding a command, and by the emoluments attached to it of effect- 
ing such an addition to their pensions as would enable them to return to 
their native country, or, if that was not permitted by Providence, of 
ensuring a provision for their families would have induced them to make 
such a sacrifice of life. It may be unmilitary, in Sir Henry Fane’s opi- 
nion, for an officer to regard emolument, but it is only the prospect of 
emolument which induces men of birth and education to allow their 
sons to enter into the Honorable Company’s Service; and the 
justice, therefore, and even common honesty, of informing men 
thus become officers just at the moment, when, by the rank and 
standing which they had attained, the prospect of their parents and them- 
selves would have been realized, that they could not succeed to a com- 
mand, because they did not possess qualifications never before heard of, 
appear to be more than problematical. If, also, these qualifications are 
to fie coftsider&I in future as a sine qua non for eligibility for command, 
what is to become of all the senior officers on the General Staff, who 
must vacate their appointments on being promoted to a certain rank ; 
for it is quite improbable that an old Colonel or Lieutenant Colonel, who 
has held a snug Staff situation for ten years and more, can know his 
duties as a regimental officer or be capable of instructing the Brigade under 
his command in all its duties f It is to be supposed, also, that similar 
Qualifications must be required in officers appointed to the command of 
divibions, as such a command is of still more iraj ortance than that of a 
brigade. 

The substitution, also, of selection in the place of seniority, must 
cause universal dissatisfaction in the army, if such selection is to take 
place according to the principles laid down in the Adjutant General’s 
letter. But Sir Iienry Fane cannot surely mean that a skill in disciplining 
and manoeuvring troops is the only, or even the principal, requisite for 
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command ; because a good parade officer does not always make a good com- 
manding officer of a body of troops. Many an officer, fit, the same time, 
who was deficient in that skill, has amply compensated for it by a con- 
vprsancy with the regulations and usages of the service, an acquaintance 
with the discipline and interior economy of troops, and a knowledge of how 
duty ought to be carried on in all situations with firmness and judgment, 
to cause it to he pei formed correctly and efficiently. To exclude, therefore, 
such officers from command, merely because they are not conversant with 
the parade duties of a regiment -rid biigade, and indirect violaliorijof the 
conditions on which lie entered the service, must be considered $to he 
m the highest degree unreasonable and inequitable. The qualifications, 
at the same time, of officers in the Army of India are so much of the 
same kind and degree, as must render selection not only a difficult and 
invidious task, hut one nearly impossible; for a more accurate know- 
ledge of parade duties is generally to he found among the junior officers, 
and I may presume that not even Sir Ilcnry Fane would on that account 
appoint an officer to the command of a brigade in oiipcrcession of ten or 
fifteen officers senior to him, hut who were not so well acquainted with 
those duties as tlie officer selected. 

It will hence be evident that the principles avowed in the Adjutant 
General's letter, if acted upon, will effect a most radical change in the 
constitution of the Army of India ; and that, consequently, common 
justice requires that this sytem should not have retrospective effect, at 
least as far as regards officers who entered into the service thirty or forty 
years ago, and who have continued to serve in this country solely in the 
expectation that., in conformity to long established and invariable usage, 
they would succeed to the command of a brigade according to seniority. 
But any further remark on this subject apjiears to be unnecessary ; as 
I am inclined to think that Sir Henry Fane, when he becomes better 
acquainted with the system on which the army 'of India has been con- 
ducted and which has practically proved to he so perfectly efficient, will 
himself be the first to pegeeive the pernicious consequences lhat must 
result, from substituting selection, which must inevitably depend on favor 
and interest, for that principle of seniority, under the operation of which ( 
the army of India acquired its high chaiactpr and under which that cha- 
racter has been hitherto maintained unimpaired. 

I remain Sir, your obedient Servant, 

An Officer of thirty-six years’ actual service in India, 

• OUT NOT ^Bui£ADl£R. 

Bombay Territories , June, 1836. 


SUPERCESSION OF COLONEL FAITHFUL. 


In our remarks in our last number about the supercession of Col. Faith- 
ful by Sir Henry Fane, on the ground of his being an Artillery Officer, 
we omitted to express our opinion on the point of Colonel Faithful’s 
accepting the challenge which was conveyed in His Excellency’s letter. 
It was reported that Colonel Faithful, the moment that letter was com- 
municated to him, resolved on at once appearing before His Excellency, 
and proving his ability to undertake Brigade Command. Sir Henry Fane, 
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in superseding Colonel Faithful on the simple ground of his ‘ doubt’ whe- 
ther an Artillery Officer could conduct the duties of a Brigadier, depart- 
ed from the spirit of the ‘ principles’ laid down by himself for Ins own 
guidance, as the same were published to the world. Ilis Excellency iii 
effect, liy those principles, bound himself to appoint the most Jit person to 
the command solicited by Colonel Faithful, but for all he knew to the 
contrary. Colonel Faithful may have been the most fit of the two appli- 
cants, and yet lie thought proper to cast aside a person who might so 
have been the superior in capacity to the one he actually appointed, 
merely and solely on the ground of his ‘ doubt 1 whether that persou was 
actually qualified! It is thus evident, that the effect intended to he. 
produced by his Excellency's principles may have been defeated by the 
very means he took to produce it. The principles arc good, and such as 
all men placed in power ought to act up to ; but it is to be regretted that 
Ills Excellency should, in his desire to act on them, have placed himself 
in a position which leaves it so doubtful whether the public have really 
received the benefit of them. 

13ut we would pass on to the challenge conveyed in His Excellency’s 
invito 10 Colonel Faithful. The latter, if he thought «t accepting that 
challenge at all, muot have dune so with that straight-fonvaid spirit of 
gallantly peculiar to a soldier, but without reflecting on the indignity 
conveyed by that challenge to him.-elf arid that branch of the service ot 
which lie is a member ; if he liad viewed it in the latter light he would 
at once have scon that the slight offered was not to be so easily got over, 
and that lie owed it to himself and to the Artilleiy to take a much 
higher ground of defence. K»*en had he succeeded ni proving him«clf 
fit, the imputation of unfitness would still have attached to the service, 
and in that view it was not a question or quarrel which could he decided 
by single combat. As in the contest between William the Conqueror, 
then Duke of Nounundy, and King Harold «>f England, when the for- 
mer im itod the latter to battle « Voutruncc and thus to decide the right 
to possession of the crown of England, Colonel Faithful ought, to have 
answered in the spirit in which Harold did ; that answer was to the effect, 
v that as the people of England owed it to themselves to chastise those 
who would lnliude on their country for purposes of war .and conquest, 
lie could not accept the battle by single combat which bad been offered, 
as lie would by that means be depriving liis sqhjects of an opportunity 
, of redressing tnc indignities which had been ottered them; that as to 
his owji personal courage, the deeds of battle done by hiijp gave ample 
proof!**' Col. Faitlllul should have said, ‘ No, I shall not accept the chal- 
lenge o lie red ; my ability for Brigade Command is too well known to 
admit of dispute ; my acceptance of the challenge and success in the 
ordeal would nut relieve the Artillery of the charge implied in his Excel- 
lency's letter. I shall go ha ’d in hand with the branch of the service 
to winch 1 belong, and fight that battle which can recover for us the 
ground which Ilis Excellency's dispatch lias for a time driven us from 
1 shall stand or fall by my order; but I shall neither promote my own 
interest nor compromise those of that order by an act which I would deem 
unbefitting its military character or iny own. To that order I owe it to 
make common cause with it rather than to care for my own private 
interests. I shall, therefore, instead of accepting a challenge personal to 
me, waive my own inclinations, and do my utmost to remove a stain thus 
thoughtlessly cast on the body to which I belong.' In this spirit should 
Colonel Faithful view the matter . — Bombay Gazette, June 29. 
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BENGAL. 


Central Staff.— Bi igatSier C Brown, C. B>, and colonel Sir Thomas Anburey, knt., and 
r. B.. are appointed to succeed brigadiers Siuwli and While whose tour on the staff wi>l ex- 
pire in November next. 

Artillery. -Colonel H. FaiibfutI Is appointed commandant, with tlio rank of brigadier, and 
to a seat at the Military Hoard, \ice bnuariier Brown, appointed as above. 

Captain r. Cram la to oflk-inte as agent for gun canines at Futt)gbur during captain T. 
Luinsden’s visit to the presidency. 

Engineers - Colonel D. Mucleod is appointed chief engineer, with a seat at the Military 
Board, vice colonel Sir Thomas Anhmey, knt. 

Lieutenant r. R. p. Alcock is officiating, as executive engineer, department of public 
woths, Delhi division, during captain Warlow’s absence at the presidency or uutil further 
oidcis. 

Medical Department — Superintending surgeon \Y A. Venour is coming to the presi- 
dency for the puipoe>e«f applying for leave to ictue from the service. 

2nd Light Cat airy.- Lieutenant J (3 Lawson is going home on furlough vitt Bombay. 

fllU Lift fit ('avail y.— Captain Macdonald has anived in Calcutta with despatches from the 
Mission in Peisia. 

Id th Light ('rivalry. --Comet W B. Mosley lift! retained to his duty. 

It th Native Injantry — Lieutenant \V. Curabeilund is about to proceed to Europe on pri- 
vale affairs. 

12 th Native Infantry — lieutenant!. Remington has icturued from furlough. 

17 th Native Infantry — Btevet captain It. J. H. Bitch has obtained his company, and 
ensign J. Siiiideinnn Ins lieutenancy by the demise of captain t>. I* Wood. 

1 Ath Native Infantry —| ieulenaut J- C. C. Giey has permission to proceed to Europe on 
account ot i he slate of liis hralili. 

20 ih Native Infantry.— Lieutenant C. Hutton is coming to the presidency, and intends 
to aimlv lor furlough. . % 

29th Native Infantry. Lieutenant Bracken has returned from furlough. 

3\st Native lafantiy - Brevet colonel Kemm has obtained furlough on medical certifi- 
cate, and sailed for European the Perfnt. 

I he demise of captain Hepnnstall gives Lieutenant Gillman his company, and ensign S. It. 
Ticked a lieiiteii.intcy. 

Ji//i A'ufii'C Infantry.— Captain «. II. Robinson, in command of the escort of ihe reai- 
deni at LatiiiriiidhoOf intends to visit thf presidency, emly next year, and apply for fur- 
lough- 

3t> th Native Infantry.— Lieutenant F. C. Miller is about to visit the presidency where 
he will imply foi tin lough * 

ioth Nutne Infantry.- Lieu'enant II* a. Shuckburgh has six months’ leave to China on 
account ol ll< bestir it. 

4l»f Native Infantry Ensign Hamersley has been dectated qualified for the duties of 
interpreier • • 

43rd Native Infantry, — Lieutenant A. C. Macpherson has futluugb to Europe on medi- 
cal ct’ilifn ate. 

50//* A r nf*vc Infantry —Lieutenant S. J. Nicolsnu has leave to Europe on account of hi*» 
tie.ill l» 

5 uh Native Infantry Lieutenant L Hone has obtained furlough to Europe on account 
of lus pnvme afffttis. 

bDth Native Infantry.— OMniii 1*. Gram is appointed commandant of the light infantry 
battalion now laismg at listHJP 

Ensign R'.ii writ n pioiuotedTo lieutenant, vice Fast, resigned the service. 

tilth Native Infantry — Capiaiu C. Andrews is appointed a deputy assistant adjutant ge- 
neral, vicr* Hepllmrall. deceased. 

or//i Native Infantry.— Ensign C. E. Goad has permission to proceed to Europe on 
furlough * 

70 th Native Infantry.— Lieutenant F Jeffreys is about to proceed to Europeon account 
of Ills pi ivuie affaiis. 

7.lrd Native Infantry — explain R McNair has obtained six months’ leave to China. 

ImaUds —Lieutenant colonel H. I. Smith has permission to tetideaiid draw his allowances 
at the piesidency . 

Lieutenant colonel F. A. Weston died at Almorah in July last. 


MADRAS. 


Major General Sir George Elder has been appointed to the staff of this army. It is said 
«)r George will succeed general Hawker in ihe command of ihe Mysore division. 

Ihe Madras Conservative of the 301b ultimo, gives (he following intelligence regarding the 
approaching campaign iu Goomsur : — 

■ The preparations In progress for carrying on the nett campaign in Gootnsnr, air on a 
scale that cannot fdil to secute a successful and speedy termination of ihe business. 1»o 
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mote native regiments are to be sentfiotn hence, amt it is understood that a detachment or 
the 3 d cavalry wilt proceed from Bellary. ad application has also been made to the resident 
of Hyderabad, for the service of a part of a Riassala of the Nizam's cavalry, which has been 
promised, but it has been at the same time suggested to the cotmimBiouers, that the required 
succour might be more conveniently obtained by a detachment of the Nagpoie horse march- 
ing from Iteypure. Brigadier general Taylor intends resuming the personal command of the 
force, aud lieutenant-colonel Tullocli, it Is reported, was to proceed from head quarters to 
superintend the commissariat department. 

* We have endeavoured to learn the truth of the question which has been raised about the 
health of the (jooinsur foice. We find that there has been a gieat deal of sickness in the 44lh 
native infantry- They have been Stationed at a place tailed Majugnndoo on the nonli wes- 
tern frontier— a picturesque place arcoxling to all accounts, but most prejudicial to health. 
Every pei son who has been there has suffeied more or less The Hoops towards the north 
eastern fiomicr, at ChaLidah, tiaiailon, &i- , aie healthy— and supplies of oil kinds are good 
and abundant. The eighth regiment, which suffered so much hi the early pait of the last 
campaign from excessive fatigue, forced marches and deficient supplies, has not yet recr>. 
vered ils strength. Disease has been entirely overcome, but lime and rest are wanting to 
restore the men to iheir full energies, cholera made its appearance at Aska some tune 
since, but it has quite disappeared. A few cases have lately ucrunedat Vishna Chuckrntii, 
but from the quality of the disease it is believed, they will not extend, The exertions of the 
medical attendants (who have nutlet ed severely) have been indefatigable. We trust that, in 
the ensuing campaign, the foice will be piovuled with an ample supply, not mil) of supe- 
rior, but also of subordinate medical officers, the latter being of the utmost impoi lance.' 

The Cmug prize monev is in course of distiihnlion. 

The Madias Conservative states that the whole of the. military fund directors have resign 
ed, in consequence, n la believed, of Hie rejection by ihe army of alt ihe propositions lately 
submilted to them by the directors, who however are, according lo mlicidl phraseology , to 
cuinlnne to conduct tire current business of ihe board, until their successors are appointed. 

Another Court of Enquiry is assembled at Tricbmopoly on maireis lonching llic tliaiges 
recently brought against captain Pilzgibhon. The opinion prevalem at Tnehinopoly is, that 
aufflcient mailer will now be collected to justify the assembly of another court martial, aud 
it is likely to be held at Bangalore. 


BOMBAY. 


The following account of a recent dispute at Poonali, is extracted from the correspondence 
of the Englishman of the fllh ultimo - — 

* A recent dispute between the general officer in command of Ibis division, major general 
Sleigh, and the brigadier commanding the Poona brigade, colonel Wiltshire, is likely to give 
rise to questions 01 considerable Importance, but I give ihe version of the aff.ur ill circulation 
among those not admitted behind the scenes, and you may judge fot youmrlf. 

* The brigadier declines compliance with cei lam Distinctions of ilie general officer, a cer- 
tain Mme is allowed to him to consider the matter, and he, failing to comply, is placed in 
.anest- Matters assume a serious enough appearance and a still higher authority intercedes. 
The general officer expresses himself willing to drop ihe matter. If the brigadier, who has 
repeatedly shewn a spull of captiousness and ingiihoi dm.it ion and seems determined to pur- 
sue a system of opposition to his authority incompatible wjUyfre proper discharge of their 
respective duties, is removed into Bombay, and the officer ^^Btaa tiding there sent to Poonah. 
This Is not granted, and ihe general officer will not yield fuWr Under these circumstances 
it is resolved to release the brigadier from anest. aud to constitute P0011.1I1 a separate com- 
maud lo be held by him wholly independent of the general officer commanding the Poutiah 
divisloi^eiidia^a reference to the Supreme (Government. 


KING’S TROOPS. 


The Commander-in-chief has made the following promotions until his majesty's pleasure 
shall be known a 

54 th Foot.- Lieutenant E. Wells lobe captain, without purchase, vice Maudellion deceased. 
Ensign K. II. Dyke to be lieutenant, without purchase, vice Wells. 

id Foot .— The promotion of ensign Thomas Nixon, in orders of the 2 d instant, has not 
taken place. ^ _ 

The following officers have furlough to England for two years.~ 2 d Foot; captain G. w. 
Hamilton. - 49 tb Foot, lieutenant A. Hhlel. 

9 d Foot .— Ensign Gall bat arrived from England. 

18 /A Foot ,— Lieutenant A. P. S. Wilkinson has arrived from New South Wales. 

31 #/ Foot — Lieutenant B. Lugard has arrived from Sydney, and ensign Mclween from 
England. 
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GENERAL ORDERS BY GOVERNMENT. 


PROMOTIONS. 

l»f August — 10//* N /. — Rnslieu I*. D. Warien, to be lieiiteii.ini . fioni (he 33d July 1830, 
in ihe loom of lieutenant R. C. Nniliall deceased. 

40 th N. Ensign c. E. Burton, to be lieutenant, from (be 0th July 1836, in the room of 
lieutenant G r. It ilso deceased. 

I lie iinilermeniloiied geuilemeii aie admitted to the service, in conformity with their ap- 
pniniineui by the ImiiorahlF the court of direr lor*, as cadeis of engineers and iiifmitr> on this 
establishment, amt promoted to the rank of ‘2nd lieutenant and eusig’i respectively, leaving the 
dates of their commissions for fntme 'adjustment : 

fineiueet s — Mr. It. Pigou. Date of a nival at l'or t William, Slat July 1836. 

Injantry.- Meters. P. G Robertson, P. F. C. Hujes, and J. J. Muikay. Ditto 23d 

Julv t8J6. 

h/A August 1 1th N. J.— Lienteiiant ami hrevet captain R. J. II. Blrcli to he captain ofe 
coinpam , and ensign J J Snndeman to be lieuteuant, from the 20tli March, 1836, in succes- 
sion In cuplam V). P. Wood deceased. 

5Q/A JV. / —ana ten H. M. Bat well to he lieutenant, from 22d July 1S36, in the room of 
lieutenant T 8. Fast lesi-ued. 

1 *>th August.— 18 th N. I ~ Ensign T. E. Colelirooke to he lieutenant, from the 3d August 
183d, vii c lieutenant F G. Beck deceased. 

I lie iiiulei mentioned gentlemen uie admitted to the service in conformity wilh their ap- 
pointments tiy the honorable ihe court of directois, as cadets of artillery and infautiy, and an 
assistant suigeon on this establishment the cadets are promoted to the lank of 2nd- 
lieutenant and ensign respectively, leaving the dates ot their comiuissiuua fur future ad- 
justment : « 

Artillery —Mr. Thomas Brougham. Dale of arrival at Fort Ullharn, 1.1th August 1836. 

Infunhy —Mr. J. E. Gasuell, Mr. vv. O. Ilann, Mr. W. L- Mackesun, and Mr. J. Gor- 
don Ditto 10th August 1836. 

Mr S. Richards. Ditto tub ditto. 

Air. C T. W. Boswell, Mr. C. D’OOy Atkinson, and Mr. A. W. Baillie. Ditto I3tb ditto. 

Mr. 11 C. Robeiis. Di'io 15th ditto. 

Medical Department. -Mr. J. Wood- Ditto 13ih August 1836- 

Mr. H. B. Hopper having satisfied government on the points of qualification prescribed by 
existing regulations, is admitted to the service, as a cadet of Infantry on this establishment, 
agreeably to iiiamittinus from the honorable the com t of directois, in llieir military letter * 
dated 99th December last. Mr. Hopper is promoted to the tank of ensign, leaving ibe date 
of Ills commission for future adjustment. 

Cavalry. — l teuMiant colonel and bievet colonel T. Shubrick, to be colonel, from Ibe tolh 
April, 1836, vice colonel A. Cmjuninjf deceased. 

Major W. 8. Beaisoii to be lieutenant colonel, from the I9lh April, 1830, vice brevet colo- 
nel F. Shubtick promoted. 

10/A L. c.— Captain A Pope to be major, lieutenant J. Free to be captain of a troop, and 
cornet C. Atkinson to be lieutenant, from ibe lOils Apnl, 1830, in succession** major V. S 
Brat so o promoted. 

Supeiuuintiaiy cornet \V. C. Alexander Is brought on the effective strength ot the 
cavalry. 

22 el August .— 31 st TV. /.— Lieutenant G. Glllman to he captain of a company, and ensign 
8. K. 1'ickell to he lieutenant, from the 4th August 18J6, in anccession to captain Jnbii Marshal 
Heptinsiall deceased. 

The undermentioned gentlemen are admitted to the service, in conformity with their ap- 
pointment by tbe honorable the court of diiectors, as cadeis of infantry on this establishment, 
and promoted to tbe rank of ensign, leaving tbe dates uf their admissions for future 
adjustment : 

Infantry —Mr. 3. F . D- W. Hail, and Mr. R. F. Fanshatfe. Date of arrival at Fort William 

20i h An just 1836. 

2g< A A ugust .— The undermentioned gentlemen are admitted to tbe service. In conformity 
wlib their appointment by the honorable the court of directors, as cadets of Infantry and 'an 
assistant surgeon on this establishment- The cadet is promoted to tbe raub of eiiaignj leaving 
the date of bis commission for future adjustment. 

Infantry. — Mr. C. Alexander. Dateof anival at Fort William, 23d August, 1890. 

Medical Department. -Mr. 9. U. Ditto 23d Auggpt, 1836. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 

|>f August — Lieutenant Sir James A. Mount, of the corps of engineer*, is removed from 
the Will, and appointed an assistant to the executive eui<iiieer of the 8th division deparlineui 
of public mnki 

J.rf d//gu.v/. -Lieutenant R- Martin, of engineers, assistant to captain 0. Thomson, super- 
iiitendeutnftlie new road to Ben, lies, to lie executive engineer in Airacan, vice lieutenant 
R. S Uasti-r deceased. 

Lieutenants P«n, of enginerra, at present acting assistant in the 3d division of public 
woiks, to be assistant to captain G. Thomson, superintendent of the new road to Betiaics, 
viee lieutenant Mai tin l 

8th A vgust* -Captain P. Grant, of the 39th native infantry, to be commandant of the Hur 
rianah light infantry liaitalion. 

Assistant surgeon ft. J Br**sey to the medical duties of the settlement of Malacca, vice 
assistant surgeon W. Stevenson proceeding to Europe. 

15/* Angus*. - Lieutenant L- Hill, of the mips of engineers, la confirmed in the situation 
of assistant superiiitendeiit of the Cuel division of the Delhi and Allahabad mad, from the 
date on which ihe appointment ot lieutenant J, Anderson, of eiigiueeis, as assistant to the 
superintendent of Ihe Dnali canal, had effect. 

Hnrf August-- AssibihiiI surgeon J. C. Smith was appointed in the judicial and revenue 
department, under date the 17th instant, to perform the medical duties of the civil stauun of 
Backergunge, vice assistant huigmii Spencer deceased t> 

ilnd August.- Assistant surgeon A Stewait, medical d^paitment to the medical duties of 
the salt agnicj at Turn look, vice Newton deceased. 

2)1 k A»gK,vf.^C’aiitBin C. Andrews, of the OTtli native infaniry, to he a deputy assistant 
adjutant general on the esta'ilisliiiirui, vice captain J M. Heptinsiall deceased. 

The following ariangeinents are made in the department of public works : 

Captain VV. Sage, is re-iiausfei ied from the fltli or Benares lo the 3d or Dinapore 
division. 

Lieutenant P. W. Willis is transferred from ihe 3d or Dinapore to the 5'h or Benares 
division. 

Brigadier C Brown, r B-, of ihe regiment of artillery, and colonel Sir Thomas Anburey. 
Kt, auric. B., of the corps of the engineers, to the general staff of iheanm, nnh the tank 
of brigadier general, the former from the V2 I and the latter from the 2Tih November next, in 
succession to brigadier generals Smith and White, whose lour on the staff will expire on those 
dales respectively. 

Colonel II Faithful lobe acting commandant of artillery, from the 22ri November, with 
the rank of brigadier, and a seal m the imlilaiv lioaid. vice biigariUr Brown 

Colonel D McLeod Lo he chief engineer, from, lhe24ih November, willi a seat ai the mill 
tary board, vice colonel Sir Thomas Anburey. 


miscellaneous. 

lAf Awgiijf.-ln continuation of ihe general order dalei llifc Iflth February 1828, the 
right hoii’hle til" governor general of India in council is pleased to diierl, that it he furlher 
considered Imperative on olllcers commanding legimeiits llrsr to satisfy iheniselves that 
q naner masters quitting shell corps have delivered over to their successors, all half tnoiiHling 
stores and cash balances, fur which they mav Appear fioui the regiment books to be account- 
able and then to giant a certificate to that effect. 

These certificates from commanding offWra of regiments are invariably to accompany 
applications from quarter masters to the accountant general for his countersignature to 
tertlAcates of * no demand,' and without them his couiiterrtgnature Is not iu any case to be 
affixed to such certificates. 


GENERAL ORDERS BY THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

nth August .- Captain F. Grant, of the 50tb native infantry, is directed to proceed forthwith 
to Hsnsl, there to await further orders. 

His excellency the commander-in chief is pleased to make the following appolntmen is of 
commissioned and non commissioned staff to the Hurrlauali light infantry, and to direct the 
parties to proceed without unnecessary delay to Hansi, and report themselves lo Ihe officer 
commanding that post : 

Ensign T. E. Colebrooke, of (be 13th native infantry, to he adjutant. 

Quarter maater sergeant T. Clinton, of the 38th native infantry, to be sergeant major. 

Acting sergeant W. Jones, of the Enropean regiment, (who is promoted to sergeant, and 
transferred to the town loajoQp list) to be quarter master sergeant. 



general orders by the commander- in-chief. 
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removals. 

3th August.— 1st Lieutenant a Humfruys, from Hie 4th company Oth battAion to the 1st 
trix'p ‘id Ixigade horse amllciy- 

1st I J.n. ar, (on btaff emploj) fioin Hie 2nd troop 2d brigade horse 

arlilleiv i«t dll' 4lh conip.mi fi li haiialiou 

10/A August. - En-igii l-icdenck Hayly Waulrnpsr, imw attached to ihe Bath, is remanded 
to Ins fm me i corps, the fiili native iiiluuti), as thud ensign, next below ensign Birnnid Caiy, 
and is directed to join forihwuh. 


passed ex amina ii*n. 

S/A August.— Pn«tan VV. F. Hniimt>r B |ev, of 1 he ll«t native infantry, having been declared 
hy i tic exiintiiiers of the college of Inn W illiuiu to he qualified lui the duties of interpreter, 
is exempted noin further examination in the name languages. 


10 DO DUTY 

2 9th July* — The undermentioned en-igriH, recently admitted to (lie service, are appointed to 
do (lui) with the cot pa spit iileil opposite their names, and duelled to join 

Ensign It. N ltailieH, wnli Hie drill nsitm* infantiy. 

Ensign j. Melc.illf, uiiti lire 43<l lin>iieiiit.uili>. 

Ensign p. i; itoin rison. mill HieTOili name mf.ni try. 

2 d August Unposted ensign J. J Mark*), lately admitted into the service, is appointed 

to do il hi v with l lie Villi iniive infantry . ami duet ted io join. 

Ath August. - Unposted eit-igti II . m Itaikes is appointed to do duiv with the 4th. instead 
of the 6 t i It name inUiiiliy. as directed in KPiitr.il outers of the Vyili uliimo. 

5th August. - Uii|i»8ieii ensign F. F. C lltnps, recemlv .idiunied into the seivice, is 
appoiuied to do duty mill the 05ib native liifaniiy uud directed to join. 


MOVEMENT. 

3<t<A Juhf. It is majesty's 25th, or Cameioiuan regiment, will commence its march fn>m 
Glia/eepnie towards the presidency, on Hie ist of December next, insicad of the dale speci- 
fied in genetal orders ol the 25lli May last. 


COl-ftlS-MARTIAL. 

\st August.— At a general court inailial, assembled at Knrnaiii on Monday the 4lli day 
of July I8W. gunners John Desmond and Alcxandci McDonald, of the 4th (oiup.iii) 2d ball a- 
I mu of aiuUei), weie arraigned o» i lie following charge : — 

Gmncifl J. Desmond and A- McDonald, of the till company Vd battalion artillery, sevemlly 
charged — 

‘With having, in or qpat tfte military cantonment of Kurnanl, between Ihe hours of three 
and five o’clock on ihe iiioming of Hie lentil ot June IHJt), unlawfully and in.tllciouHy 
allempied io drown cuiiuer It. Jones, of ihe lili company *<l haiialiou of aitillery, hy twice, 
tliiowmghiin over a bridge into ihe canal, wiili mieni io minder the bind gunner Jones. *r 

Finding*— 1 Not guilty of the charge prefetred against them, and acquits them accord 
ingl).’ 

Approved hv the coimnauder.iij.chief. 

Calcutta , 27/A July, 1835. 

The prtbOiieiBto be released, and to return to their duty. 


5th August — 4ta general court martial, re assembled at Knrnanl on Ihe the 8th of July 
lBJrt, Private P. Itourke, His Majesty's l.lili L. I . was arinlgncd on tHt folhfftmg % 

Charge -1st. Willi unsowlier-llke conduct, in having at Korn out, on the night of the 7lh 
June HUG, been in a state of Imoxitaiion, and attempted to assault lance sergeant W 
Cummings 

9rt. With mutiny, in having, at Kiirnanl, on ihe night of the 7th June 1830, when In a stale 
of In^xicntioii, used threatening and insulting language towards, and struck, and otherwise 
offered violence against, lance sergeant Bernard Branagan. 

Guilty of lx Hi charges. 

Sentence .— Solitary iniprisoninent for the period of twelve months, in such place as bis 
excellency the commander iii chief may be pleased to appoint. 

Approved hy the commander-io- chief- 

Calcutta, 37th July, J836. 

Before the same general court martial, reassembled at KniuaiH.on Tuesday, the l2tta day of 
July, 1830, Private D. McKenzie his ntajesiy's I3ih, was arraigned on the following 

Charge —With having deserted from his regiment at Ktirnaul,on the 15lh June 1836, and 
■mi having returned until brought hack by an escort of ibe 69d Bengal u&tive infantry, on the 
1 3th July 1836. 
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Finding. -Utility of the charge preferred aeainst liim 

.Jrafivtcc.-ifcolitaiy imprisonment for a pemul of three months m such place as bis excel- 
lence tin* commander in-chief may he pleased to appoint. 

Approved Itytlie commander-in-chief. 

Cah utta t 7 tU July, ly^o. 

10th August — At a geneial court martial, assembled at Cawnpore, on Tuesday the list 
June 183(1, gunner T Divers, 2d company 5ih battalion uriilleiy, was ariaigned on the follow- 
ing charge : 

For having at Cawnpore, mi the l.Vli May 1836, feloniously slabbed with a bayonet, In tbe 
left side and bell) , gunner D. Mahoney, same company, with intent to do him, the said gun- 
ner Malimie), some grievous bodily harm. 

Finding - Guilty. ' 

Sfi/iteni e.—'lo he transported, as a felon, for the period of seven years. 

Approved hv the romm.indci-iu chief, East Indies. 

Calcutta , nth July , 18J6. 

The ilylit lion n ii table the governor general of India in council concurs In the fmegoing 
sentence i>f ir.iiispmt.iiion as a felon for the period of seven yearn, passed upon gunner !. 
Divers, of the 2d company Sill hanaliou of foot amliery. 

Auv.ki.anu, A. Ross, W. Moiuson, H Shakkspfar. 

Fort William, 1st August l#3fl. 

'I he pi i son er tube for wauled to Fort William, under the necessary restraint on the first 
convenient occasion. 


Ml^CEl LANEOUS. 

lO/A August . -In conformity with government genera! orders of the llih ultimo. Ins 
excellency the c»iimt.ntder m eliirf Is pleased to i-gue the following iiisiruciioiM fm ihe 
foiinatioii of the Hurii.iimli Ii” lit infant iy battalion, the head i|iidittit> ol which will be esia- 
bli-lied at tlansi. 

Volunteer diafis to the following extent will be furnished fimn the undermentioned corps 

FOll promotion. 


1st regt N. I, 
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These drafts are to be settled with up to (be 31st instant, and sent to Damn, uuder tbe 
senior native officer. 


Promotions of non commissioned officers, to complete the Huirianab corps to the authoiized 
establishment, will he made heieafter. 


It is to l>e fully explained to iho volunteers, that they will lie entitled only to the rates of 
pay anff batin ^itowck to them *f local corps; hut that ibeir transfer to Hie pensx n esta- 
blishment, when they become unfit fm the service, will he regulated according to the rules laid 
down for corps of the line; lecnuls enlisted for the c.orps will, in the latter respect, be pro- 
vided for uuder the i ul«s promulgated in government general orders No. e of tbe 2J May 1833. 

Commanding officers of corps, fimn which volunteering is permitted, will be catpful to select 
from the number presenting themselves, with reference to standing, only such native com- 
missioned, non-com missioned officers and privates as may be m every way fit for the service 
of light Infantry. 


Promotion rolls of jemadars and lia'ildnrs, who volunteer for advancement, are to be 
forwarded direct to the adjutant general of the army, together with a numerical return of tbe 
men from each regiment} and correct descriptive rolls of tbe whole are to be trausmlued to 
tbe officer appointed to command the Huirianab corps. 

The uniform of the Hurrianah light Infantry is to he green, with black lace and freenis, 
the same in all respects as that of the Nusseree and Sirinoor battalions. 

The officer commanding will indent on the agent 2d division for the foil complement of 
bounty clothing, and on tbe Delhi Magazine for fusils and black leather accoutrements, to 
complete the equipment of the corps, and fora set of bugles. 



MADRAS. 


GENERAL ORDERS BY GOVERNMENT. 


promotions. 

Oth August.— SenUtt major J W. clrvrt»iiii, fmm the 39 th regiment, lo be lieutenant colo- 
nel, vice Rowley deceased. Date of coiniiiission 20;li July M3C. 

36th Native Infantry — Senior cupiam W. J , Uuiionvunli 10 be major, senior lieutenant 
(brevet captain) Anthony Hamsun to be tapum, and senior ensign \V. Pollock to be lieute- 
nant. in succession to t levrlund promoted. Date or commissions 20th Julv IS id. 

50th Native Infantry .* -Senior lieutenant Alexander K Hose 10 be captain, and senior 
ensign Hubert Ogilvie Gmduer to be lieutenant, vice Sewell deceased. Date of comiuissiuiis 
Vd August, 183G 


APPOIN I MP-NTS. 

2d A ngust.- Surgeon W. R. Sinjlli, a. b to be secretary to the medical board, vice 
Fleming. 

Assistant surgeon G Pearse, N. v. to the medical charge of the south east distiict and sick 
ofniersatfit ’I limue, vice Sinylli. 

Assistant suigeou S. hogeiv to be port and marine surgcnti, vice Synitli 

Asstsiani stiigeoii VV. Muldtciiinss •<* the tempo 1 ary medu si ihaige nt the south east district 
and sick officers at St. Thome, mini the art i\ al of assistant suigeou Peat se, or liinhei 01 dpt s 

Assistant surgeon R. Cole to act as poit and marine surgeon until the atiival ol assistant 
surgeon Si. Rogers nr further orders. 

Captain H C. Cotton tn a< 1 as civil engineer in Hie 31 division, during the employment of 
captain A. T. Cotton on other duty, or until further oidets. 

miscellaneous. 

8/A <4w?M.sf.— The Governor in Couiuit is plra*fd todncct that Vakeels lo all corps under 
this ptesideiiey he discontinued from Die 3ist lusi.int, except 111 Hejiinenis emplojeil 10 
the eastward, from whence they will be foi warded by the railiesl oppoitmuties lo the Coast 
for (list haige on aruval. 

Vakeels dischaigeil under this order whose characters ate favourably cerlilied by command- 
111 - othceis, and who have served :-,0 years and npwanls will be. grauieil pension upiiv.ilrnl to 
half gainsoii pav •—under 30 and above 20 jfars, one tlilid under 20 leaie, ilie umleiiuen. 
tinned gruiuity will he authorized ; one month's pay for each year of service to lilt extent of 
tt veuis;- fur eveiy additional year, commencing with the 71 I 1 and icriiiiiuitug wnh the lOih 
liBir a month's pay for each jear of service. 

Applications for pension to be siibmiited as enjoined In the revised rules for Hie grant of 
pennons published in Fort St George Gazette, 3d February last, p.iges 73, 71, accompanied 
b> the 1 egisier pi escribed 111 jule eleventh. 

10th August —’I lie Gove^fbiTn Council is pleaded to publish in General Orders (lie follow* 
mg Exiraris from despatches from the Koiioiable 1 lie foint of Direclois, together with Ilia 
Majesty a warmnt for the dibliihutmn of the Poor* booty. 

Letter daLd With March 1836, No. 20. 

Para. I . * In compliance wiili our application, in the usual form, to the Lords Coinmls* 
sinners of His Majesty’s treasury a wairant has bent issued by His Majesty (of winch a copy is 
eurlnsed)graniing the liooty, as specified therein, taken dining Hie li*»»t il 1 1 iet> against the Itapih 
of Ciung, lo tbe Hast India Company upon mist ; tn retain one moiety for Hieir own use and 
to distribute tbe oilier moiety amongst Hie captor* aero id mg to the usage of the anuy In 
India 

2. 4 We have nowalie satisfaction to convey to you our resolution to ftant fo the c%tors 
the moiety of the booty winch His Majesty has been gtaciou»ly pleased to place at our 
disposal. 

3 * You will take tbe necessary measures for distributing the booty immediately on yonr 
receipt of tins dispatch, after deducting the amount of the stamp duty and lees payable on 
the grant, viz. L 4i 4. Paunenis of shares are to be made by Hie (illlcera of Government as 
111 the mar of tbe Kittoor booty. 

4. * Interest at the rate of live per cent, per annum is to lie allowed on the amount of Hie 
booty deposited in your tieasmy, fmtn the date of tbe deposit tp Ilie date when the distribu- 
tion Bball be anuouuced 111 geneial orders. 
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removals. 

8th August.— Cornet William Newholt Mills Is removed, at his own request, from the 1 st 
to ihe 6 th light cavalry, in which regiment he will tank next below cornet William Vine. 

Cnrne.i Henry Hall ts removed, at his own request, from Hie 3d to tbe 1st iigbt cavalry. In 
which legtmeiu be will rank next below cornet Miwatd Constable Curtis. 

Ensign Thomas Malms Warre is removed, at his own request, from the 43d to the oth regi- 
ment native infantry, in winch corps be will rank next below ensign ’I homes llaiues. 
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M ISCF.LLANF.OUS. 

2 'id July. -The following outer is puhli-lied for the guidance of the army. 

4 i oiimiundiiig otlicrrs of corps or alat ions me to he Be let led foi delai lied duties only in 
cases of eiimgeucy, to be explained ni the lime to the. satisfaction of government. 


BOMBAY. 

GENERAL ORDERS I1Y GOVERNMENT 

A I* POINT M ENT 

2 nd A ugnst —Captain H. James, of tlie tHtb native infantry, is appointed coinmissaiiat 
agent at Kalludghee, vice captain II. Currents. 

TEM l'Olt A It Y APPOINTMENT. 

2 nd AMffwvf.-Cnplnm 1. Forties, hi made major in ramkisli, to assume command of the 
Malii^auin bugade tiom captain Smith, tioiii the tsih ultimo. 


GENERAL ORDER HY THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


couu r-MAKriAi.. 

Poona, 21tA Jnh) — At a general comt maitial assembled at Poona, on Monday, the -1th 
July l*Hf>, ,m>t of wlm It Bngadier (iiiiei.il I Sait- r, of I lie r »tlt n.itivr infanti y , was |ii< Sident, 
lieutenant colonel mid Bicvr-t Colonel V Kennedy, ol the 2titb uaiivv inf.mti y . was tiled on 
ibe f <i I In vi i hi* cliaigeh, viz — 

Lieiiieiiant t'uloiiel and Hrevtt Colonel V. Kennedy, of the 20lli native infantry , placed in 
ane-t b> older ol Bngndier J. Kmneislej, commanding in t.ii'deit>li. on the following 
Charlies, vi/;- 

1 sf. Fur lepeated disobedience of the lawful command* of hi* siipriior olfirer, Piigadier, 
Kloueriley, Loinmandiny in ( undeisli, null c».. imauds having hern conveyed In him at Malli- 
gaum, on oi about the 3 M and V5:li u| Mat IP.hi.m two nflii lal letter s, under the sigiialmc of 
the cl i si i ict motor of hngadc, sunt dated at Mai i>j.i«im oil those iwodavs i esprit i» ely . u hen by 
lie was duet ted in attend all poi.id ex of the ng'iiuenl then under Ills roiniiiatid and lie, ilie 
■aid Colonel V Keniiedv, h iv mi; in inn lnien n#tdre-*ei| to the Mid ni.i|or o 1 htmade, anil 
respeiturly duled on i lie 2J I ami 2*>ili of May IS'lfi, di Limed coinplv niv! with sin I) comm, mils, 
till a rt’fe: eiu e could he made to the general otheer toiniiiR tiding ilu* iIimmoii. 

2d For having, in ihe hiToie mentioned I- tier of the PSfc May addressed to the 

disiiK t mapir of brigade. lellecteil on the conduit of brigadier Kiimersley, iiiismiing Hie 
nsdeis Itefoie mentioned, in ilie following vvoids * On Hie delicacy, however, of addressing 
stub a teller as that of vonis ol the *i,ld iii-i.hu, to an ullircr of tin rank ami staniliiiii, anil 
who has actually served l< nger in tliti count iy than the brigadier lum-elr, it is not (oi me to 
remark, not with tespert to whether, tinder the < irciimsiaiw es stated in mv letter to yonr 
addiess of the 2<d instant, yvhicli weie well known to die brigadier, the mxti notions contained 
in sour letter of the same dale, wen* dictated by a icgaid of the good ol the public seivice. 
and uninfluenced In pcisoiinl rnli-idet aiioii.’ 

Such conduct, as above set fmili. being niioflirer like, selling a pernicious example, being 
tuhversiv^t miHiaiy disi ipline, and In In each of the A r tides of War 

V/r./rf Quartets, Poona . 2*7 /i (0 c 

Upon yvlucli charges toe com I came to the following decision : — 

Finding and Menten re- — I he comt having maturely weighed and considered all that lias 
been adduced in suppoit of the ptusectitlon, together niih what the prisoner lieutenant colo- 
net and bievet colonel V Kennedy , 2titli native infantry, has brought foiward oil his defence 
Is of opinion, a* follows: 

Thai he is not utility of the first part of die flrrt charge, but lie, the said colonel V. Kennedy, 
Is guilty of I lie latter part of it; in having in two letteis addressed to the maj >r of Inigade, 
mid lespectively dated nnalie 231 andVdfh Jlny ’831, declined coinpljius with the commands 
of Ids supeiior oflicei, till a letcreuce could lie made to the general ofllcer commanding the 
division. 

Thm he is entity of the second charge. 

Such conduct being iinoflic» i -like, selling a pernicious example, being subversive of military 
discipline, and in brrai h of the Articles of War. 

'I he conn having found the prisoner guilty as above specified, do adjudge him lobe severely 
reprimanded! in such manner as Ills excellency the commander in chief may be pleased to 
vineci. 

i Signed) J. S a i.tbr, Brigadier Genrial and President. 

'Signed; W . Ooil vi k, Captain, Judge Advocate Genl. 

(Continued.) 

(Signed) John Khani, Lieutenant Geueial 
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Vemarks by tht Commnndtr tn-Chicf — Tin case, divested of Ibe extraordinary mast of 
irrtlrViinl matter uhic.li the court has tillered on us proceedings, reels upon simple grounds, 
Colonel Kennedy assumed the charge ot the SUtli native infantry mi the 15th December 1835. 
and from that period, until l In* add Mav lust, being upwards of eix inontbs, neither once 
appeared upon the parade ground of the legiuicnt nor took the command of n in the field.— 
Colonel Keiined) some inomha after he was hi command, did not hesitate to state In an offi- 
cial letter to the cmumandei in chief, and government, that he bad never attended a parade of 
the regiment, and whin brigadier Kmncrsles, commanding at Malliganm, was railed upon In 
May last, hj Ins Mipeiiors in authnntv, to repot f whether the slate of the rase was amenddR, 
he issued a station order, direi ting otltrers commanding ii'gunentb to attend the parades of 
their corps No notice was taken of that older hv rohAcI Kennedy, nor did he obey It. 
lingadicr Kmunslej then directed the brigade major «f Hie station to report the order In an 
ollicial letter to coiotiel Kennedy, who mote ad of ccniplnug, mnonsliated against the order In 
bis Inter oitlie *a3d May 

On the SDth May a second letter was written by tin* brigade major, ri iterating the brigadier's 
orders that colonel kenned* should attend thrpmades ot the leVimnil placed in his charge. 

To Ins lettei. coloiu-l Kennedy teplicd mi the mine day (after two days* consideration of the 
point), that lie tier In ed obedience to (In* older until it should first he snliiuitteil to the gene- 
i a] officer < oiiiiiiandiiig the division ut 1'ooua, and ins pleasure should he known; and more- 
over, that lie did not (minder it was < oiupetent to the luig, idler to give stub an order, upon 
which act of dt'Hheuir* disobedience, hug, idler Kinueisley very propeily placed colonel Ken 
ncdy hi surest. » 

ft is on charges arising out of those I tun taction* that cnloticl V. Kennedy has been tried ; 
and it now fails to the (oinmnnder in chief, to deliver mi unreserved opinion on the manner 
in which the it has inlfilSod its duty. 

I His e\c<’linioy is e oris'is tiled to notice with extreme ilUappiohaiion, the finding of tha 
rout t on the first chaige ol tlr.ii hiidunr, the elkit ns to declare, that an officer under com- 
mand, who declines to comply with t positive* order emanating fiotn bis lawful stipet tor, until 
lelemtce whnli lie (the iiiUmioi ofiirei) tudgf s to be necessity, shall have been to 
still lit" lie* authoiity, is not thciehy guilty of dis* bedrettec, within the meaning of the Mutiny 
Act, and A Hides ol \\ ar. 

2. If this doctrine lie comet, it mn*l •dmotisly extend beyond the particular case to which 
it 19 applied. If the lefctt nee tumled on by colonel V Kennrdvli.nl taken place, and if the 
officei refeiivd to, had given adrctrion which hc,c<rlontl Kennedy, deemed unjust, it ia evident 
that he might on the h mir principle, have deinai-iWd a stay of procrtdmgs till an appeal could 
lie teferted to ,*nih<»iny still higher, a intsdcn.iun even 1 10111 that higher ijuai ter, would have 
cieatcd a light 01 jet iiltcnni rclcience. and the process might thus have continued through a • 
sitccesbiou ot lefci ernes, until all the asr eliding giadaimns of viiillt.ti y tank were exhausted. 

8. But this is not all:-- I he Mutiny Act lut> hut one rule of obedience tor the private soldier 
and for the highe't ofiii cr under rotiimainl. If colonel V. Keitmdy possessed that right of 
relfience which hr claimed, the same jrmihge m.isi equally belong to the youngest recruit In 
the armv. Lie, like colon* I kemudv, mav decline c<>mi.lyin& with an oider which to his 
judgment seems nvniitcstly nnnist, mi ,i njnetne shall have been made to super <or authority, 
arid 1 n. 1 v in like manner reiteiale lire application, so Img as any superior authority remains 
uiicobHilted 

4 Following out this ^m^ple therefore, into its iiiesistible consequences, it is a perfectly 
possible case, that all t hr ires-l important orders of a commanding (•nicer might be hung up 
for reference, that Ilia authority might* he set at nought, and Ins powei be completely para- M 
Ij Bed, while at tlie same time, ihe ofiuer 01 soldiers, who weie thus holding him at defiance/ 1 * 
were boasting of th« ir <„reat expert* uce in military law, and pro< laiiniug themselves incapable 
of tin* ci uric 01 disobedience. 

6- 1 hat a pimcipie evidently fiawght wftii such pernicious consequences should have been 
upheld by a general couri martial composed of c fluers or high tank and long expeiienlfc, is to 
the coinmaiideiinchirf a smuce of extreme surprise r.nd of Inexpressible, concern. 

0. The commander in chief has no i,ttir>}i in laying if down on ihe contrary, as a rule, 
which is sanctioned by all etand.nd opinions 011 siulr subjects- n rule which corirts-manlal 
composed of Olivers of the highest irputailon have repeatedly enticed, qpri wtyjgti ho is 
persuaded, will be conliiuitd by the authorities of every grade, under whose review me pte-*«» 
sent proceedings are to pass, that, to tier Hue complying with an outer, even for a mo- 
ment, is to disobeif it. fits Excellency knows ol no middle lei in between obedience and 
disohcdtcncc. A postponed obedience— a su'peuded obedience— a conditional obedience, 
are anomalies as uneily alien to the letter mid &pmt of the military law, as they are foreign 
to the feelings »•» the well (rained and high nuuded ‘■oldiei. 

7. I he cuiniiMiider in chief is willing to believe, that the mafoniy of the court may have 
been misled by what they conceived to be the high amlicrlty ot colonet Kennedy on points 
of military jurisprudence. Could it fur a moment he supposed that colonel Kennedy really 
maintains the doctrines, which in hlsdrfenre ho propound* with truth truhouiided confidence, 
no better justification, than a reference to (hut defence could he required, ot |ms lemoval 
from bis late office. Doctrines ?» utterly bit h Venice of that discipline which Is the keystone 
of all military service, could never lie toletaicd ftotn one who was the official assessor of 
military tribunals, and the authorized expounder of militury law. But the court should 
have lecoliected that the legal opinions of < o|. Kenncds, whatever might be their general 
virtue, were worthless in Imow 0 c see It would have heroine them rather to he guided by 
the suggestions of the Judge Advocate General, who officiated in person at the trial, and who 
His Excellency cannot hut «t» ; ■*( -, acted as wo* his duty, by expounding 10 them the fallacy 
of ilie doctrines Id qnestiun. 
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0. HI* Excellency wlshrs lint Ills censure of (lie court's proceedings could stop here , 
but he ronltl ii »i prmeci hitu-elf fmin Hip conscInUMieis of hcii.ii mg his Host, if lip did Hot 
ipprifu ullr notice the gmseli inelevniit m.itiei whirls Col Kennedy hub peimiiipd |q 
ini torture into Ins dele ice. II' Hip cnmt really conceived that (lie pile of "(Ucl.il documents 
wlikhCo). KeiniMly llnniglii proper to rite, It, id e\en the faintest liraring uii l lie qnpsiioii 
which the) hart to tiy, 11 was their duly to have ipqmrert that those documents slum Id he 
regularly piuved and |iul in evidence. The triiilt howevei is, that they could not possibly 
euKi ini ii any tiu.li conception. 1 he pretence fur linn flasrani rievtaiion finm Hie i lilts of 
JR regulur pioreduie, was too flimsy to impose oil the wo-l ciedulous uurtei sl.inrtiiig ; and 
the lime of the (amt was wasted, and ns rrcirds loaded with eMianeous matter foi no 
itasoii that appeal s, except thm tin. di friidant thought it a convenient oppoituutty to enter 
on the whole hitlnii oi Ills inugmed grit vances. 

0. The rommandei-iii Chief (anin.t douhl that there were many members of the court 
who ohjrcied in Hie errors which he lias minted I lie pirxerdings however, and especially 
the decision of the majoitiy, have im posed on him the painful duly of ofTciiiiv these com- 
minis tie itiihts that his ifinaiks will mu he niHioiil linn elL-cl. lie ciiitrt.iins the 
fullest coiivicll"ii, Hu! Hie good sense and K'ddirily feeling o| ihe Bombay Auny will 
tepndute Hie dangt runs dm tunes on Hlmlihe has annnad veiled, and that It mil ever he 
tecollecled, that one of Ihe highest. ay well as Ihe most useful vtini"S whieli distinguished 
the* true soldier, is Hut of 'a pionipi -and unhesitating obedience in lawful umliuiily. 

10 (Judci all she circumstances nl ihr case, the Coiiiifi<uider iii Chief dopy not think 
proper to te uwinhle the court; baviuf disapproved, theielore, of the finding on the 
first ilmige, he serins' lit m temil so much of the tepttmaiid adjudged lo Col Kennedy, as 
may he uiideis'ood to irlate to the Cr«t chaise ; Ills Excellency being imleid quite unable to 
discover of w hat offence Col. Kennedy was guilty under that charge, if it was not disobe* 
dtcnce «f orders. * 

tl. ||is Fxi-ellencv however, entirely approves of the flndiug mi Use second charge : and, 
as far as lespetis (his chaise, he toiiflinis the sentence of the com l, iui'mlging a severe 
re«i inland to Colonel Kennedy, wlm i* heiehy seven l) iept imaudrd arcoidtugly. 

Lieutenant Colonel and R-esct « ol..uel V Kenned j, is released li'uu ariest, and directed 
to tejmii ihe Jfltli Native Infantr) at Mailisauni 
By Older ol His Excellency the Cuiumaiider in-Chief, 

S. 1'uwki.i., J.iiu tenant Colonel Adjutant General of the Army. 


MILITARY BIRT11S, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

Blit | US. 

June *4, I nrknow, the lady of major W. U. i'ugsnii, commuuding«47th regiment native In- 
fantry, of a daugluei. 

July IS, Simla, the lady of Chailes Scotty Esq., 27ih native iufatilry, of a daughter, still 
hour. 

Delhi, the wife of drum major C. Concannon, suth regiment of native infantry, 

of atmi. 

IS, Klikee, the lady of James Waide, of his majesty's 4th light dragoons, of a SOU 

18, Fount*, the lady of lieutenant colonel, mans, «f a »«»!*-. 

Becnndeiab, nl, the wife of dium major John Keating of the 37th regiment native 
infantry , of a daughter. 

19, Benares, ibe tady of captain C. J. Lewes, D.A, 0. fi., of a son. 

10, Bumliav, the lady of lieutenant colonel c. B. James, deputy commissary general, 
of a sun. * 

tg, Sulianpore, Oude, the lady of major J. B. Smith, 63d reginieiit native Infantry, of 
w a daughter 

Futlehanr, the indy of lieutenant G. A, Tyiier, his majesty's 13th regiment light 

infantry, of a daughter. 

26, Luikonw, the Indy of lieutenant 0. C. Aimstinng, 47lh regiment, of a son 
jtP, KflCiptee, r'ie. lady of Dr. Coiqiilioun, 1st regiment light cavaliy,' of a soil. 

St», Bhaugulpoie, the lady of lieutenant G. Newholt, A. A. (!. U-, of a daughter. 

31, Cuddaloie, the lartjr of captain, It. J. Nixon, yStli regiment native infantry, of a 
son. 

Aug 8, Calcutta, the lady of rapiain J. W. Birch, superintendent of police, of a daughter. 
4, Boloiaum, the lady of major K. A. Armstrong, H. M 45th foot, of a son. 

— , Meerut, the lady of John Inglia, Erq , SI legiment light cavalry, of a daughter. 

— , Madias, the lady of lieutenant H. 1 Crompton, 03d legiincnt, of a still-born child. 
— , Girgantn, the lady of ensign Chadwick, of ihe Bill regiment, of a daughter. 

6, Cawupore, the lady of Af . 6. Kent, Esq., surgeon, 7th light cavalry . of a daughter. 
- , Delhi, ihe lady of lieutenant and adjutant T. H- Scotr, of the 3Btb regiment, na- 
tive Infsnti v,oi a s«n. 

10, geetapoie, Oude, the lady of Dr. Nlsbet, surgeon, 48il» regiment native infantry, of 

a dans liter. 

- , Kyook Hhoo, the lady of lieutenant John Ersklne, 40th regiment native infantry, 
of a son. 

11, Bombay, the lady of John Harcourt, Esq , H M. 2d or Queen’s Royals, of a ion. 
IS, cawnpore, ihe lady of lieutenant thailes Carter-, ti. M 's tails foot, of a daughter. 
10. JfluloHh, the lady of lieutenant it B, Blogg, 7th light cavaliy, of a daughter. 

90, Dtesa, the wife of conductor Biiscoe, cuwmiiaaiiat department, of a son. 
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Aug 3 a, Dariackporc, the lady of lieutenant F. R. Ellis, *!st regiment native Infantry, of 
a son. 

Kurnaul, die wife of Mr. Thomas Beau, assistant apothecary, foot artillery, of a 
6011. 

37. Cawnpore, the lady of captain G. D. Roebuck, flat rcgiraeut native infantry, of a 


31, Banatkpore, tlie lady, of ensign C. E. Goad, 67 lb native infantry, of a sou. 

MARRIAGES. A 

May 9, Cape, Horatio Clarke Beever, Esq., lieutenant, 13th Madras native lufantry, t" 
Miss Ellen Oakes. M 

July 2d, Madras, at ht. Andrew's chinch, by the Rev Dr^Laune, major Archibald Craw- 
ford, of the artillery, to Maty EllzabeLh, only daughter of the late Kev. Mi. Gor- 
don, of Vi7..ig,i|iauin. 

27, Sulkea, I’ulma, iiy special license, lieutenant James Wemyss, 41th regiment native 
infantry, to Miss Delia Driver. 

— , Delliie, by the Reverend R. Kveicst, John Hill, scigeant of the regimc.it of sappers 
and iiiineiB. to Miss Amelia Foy. 

30, Madias, ot Vepeiy Chinch, by the Rev. \V. T. Blenkinsop, M. A. lieutenant and 
adjutant William Hemy Wapshare, of the 10th leghneut Madras unlive lulauiry, 
to Emma, daughter of the late Kev. W. Chester, A. M« 

Aug- I, Jnulnah, George Suckville Colter, of the horse artillery, to Miss Agues Kilgour, 
niece oftlielute colonel F. P. Stewart, of the Mailras anny, 

2. Bycutla Chmcli, Bombay, by i lie Itev. J. Jaiksmi, A. M., captain J. M. Short!, 
13th regiment, to I tn-resa, thud daughter of the late William Reynolds, Esq., of 
Lymtuglon, llanipsliire. 

S Dili.ipore, Mi W l> hall, assistant apothecary, to Mm Sarah Sally.' 

17, Madias, in Sami George’s Cnthedial, by the veueiahle Archdeacon Hemy Harper, 

A M. Iieuieii. ml colonel I liomas lleniy Somerset Conway, C B., nth light ca 
valry and adjutant general of Hie army, to Georgian.!, fouiili daughter of George 
l-ys, Esq. 

DEATHS. 


June A, Catinanore, lieutenant Charles I homas King, oflns majesty’s 57lh regiment. 

7, Kyook 1‘liyoo, Arracan, lieuteuaut RobeiL Samuel Master, engineers, most «in- 
ceiely ami deeply lamented 

10, Moiiliiieui, Hua, the infant daughter of lieutenant Chailea Gordon, 13th regiment 

Madias native infantry, aged 9 months. 

July 10, Rajcole, aged 27, I bonus Malcolm Dickinson, Esq. of the 14th regiment native in- 
fantry, Second assistant. to the pi^ilical agent til Hatty war, aud sou of lieutenant 
colonel 1'. Dickinson, chief engineer. 

12, Sehai impure, Mis- Louisa Doyle, the wife of sergeant N. Doyle, of the department 
of public works, agtd 21 years and 6 iiiuinlis. 

- , A Imoi all. lieutenant colonel F. A. Weston, of the invalid cstaklisbmeat, much and 
desenedly legtctled- 

16, Bombay, ensign Jlubeit Lane, ofthe Iflth regiment native infantry, aged 21 years 
gO, Kamplee, lieuienu»WMoiiel W. H. Rowley, ot the I Itii regiment native infantry. 

22, Colombo, Isabella, the wile of Francis Brooke Norris, Esq., liis majesty’s survey- 
or general, aged 'll years. 

29, Kurnaul, the infant son of Mr. Thomas Bean, assistant a pothecary, foot artillery. 

2«, Almorah, Olive, the daughter of iiemeuaiii Glasfurd, eugmeeis, aged I year and 
8 mouths. 

SI, ltaj cote, ofthe typhus fever, lieutenant Walter Vardon, quarter master, 1st Bombay 

Aug. 2, Agia^aTVheViousi' oflieutenaut colonel Hunter, lieutenant Francis Beck, 13th 
regiment native infantry. „ 

— , Cump, at Goradali, in Goomsoor, captain 1 bomus Sewell, of the Both legiment 
native infantry , imd deputy sectetary to the military board, • • ^ 

4, Meerut, captain Hepimsiall, deputy assisUut adjutant general and deputy^RT 

umster, sincerely regielled. 

5, Delhi, serjeani James Reid, of tbe sappers and miners, aged 35 years, leaving a wi- 

dow and two Children to bemoan an uireciioiiate husband and tender parent. 

6, Dum-Dum, Francis William, sou of seigeant T. O’Connor, overseer, department ot 

public works, aged Id rnonthi aud It days. 

8, Monghyr, Mary Ann, ilie beloved wife of Mr. Conductor T. Martin, of tbe pension 
establishment, aged 84 years, a mouths, and 8 days, after a severe and long illness, 
which she bore with Christian fortitude and resignation, leaving a disconsolate 
husband aud six cliildten to bemoan their Irrepauble loss. 

22, Mussooiie, Jane Cutheilue.the beloved child ot K. Macqueen, Esq., 30th regiment 
native infautry, aged 2 years and 7 moiiihs. . , „ 

— , Bellary, Isabella, the beloved and lamented wife of James buiilli, Eiq„ Garrison 
surgeon, deeply regretted by a large circle of fneudt. 
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ON THE PAY AND PENSIONS OF THE NATIVE 
TROOPS. 


TO THE EDITOR Of THE EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Sir, — It is generally understood, in military circles, though tiic 
origin of the belief is doubtful, that the pay and balta of the native 
soldiery, and the Invalid Establishment, arc about to undergo, if 
they arc not at this present undergoing, a scrutiny, and to be newly 
regulated. Whether this rumour be well founded, or whether it be, 
like many of its class, 4 a common liar,’ 1 have no means of satisfac- 
torily ascertaining. This, however, I know, that it is very neces- 
sary that the Government prosecute not too hastily the investigation, 
nor prematurely decide upon the future rate and scale of salaries and 
pensions. And for this simple, though very sufficient fcasoq^ yjz. 
that the pay is the principle, if not the almost only, motive with' the 
natives for entering our service ; and that the pensions, the prospect 
of ultimate support in their old age, or in event of wounds or 
accidents on service, are the main inducement for their continuing 
in it. As, therefore, any alteration or modification of the pay and 
pensions of the soldiers touches immedialcly the great ties binding 
them to our ranks, and must consequently, in an * equal proportion* 
affect the security of onr Government (for 1 take it, as an axiom, that 
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our very existence, as a ruling power, depends upon the fidelity of 
our native army) I conceive it to be the duty of every officer, with the 
prospect of such changes before him, who has, or fancies that he has, 
means .of throwing light upon rather an obscure, or, perhaps I should 
say, unstudied subject, to come forward and state his opinions, and to 
offer for consideration such measures as to him may conscientiously 
appear to be expedient, desirable, advantageous, politic. Let no * 
one hold back, from the supposition that his modicum of information 
may be so small as to be deemed unworthy of, or unlikely to obtain, 
notice ; for, as the old saying goes, * many a little make a mickle;' 
and should his humble contribution to the general stock be either 
unheeded or contemned by those, who ought carefully, coolly, and 
patiently, to examine this important question in all its bearings and 
tendencies, he will at least have the consolation of having clone his 
part, and of having relieved himself of any moral responsibility. 

With this feeling, then, I apply myself to the task of committing 
to paper, for the benefit of whomsoever it may concern, my * musings' 
on this matter ; and I must entreat my reader’s indulgence, before 
I go further, for the plain, unpretending style of this production. 
Its author makes no pretensions to any merit ; seeking only to make 
known, in a straight-forward fashion, some conceptions, the realising 
of which he believes would materially improve the service to which 
he has the honor to belong. Let such good folks as cannot put up 
with a simple, matter-of-fact sort of composition, but whose ears itch 
for the flowery, full-rounded periods of a Gibbon, oblige me by forth- 
with passing on to your next article. Men, in earnest with any 
subject, require no factitious aids from the writer to render its detail* 

■ y rf. .table. 

It is pretty generally supposed that the pay of the native soldiery, 
of all ranks, is about to be subjected to a revision. Consequently it is 
taken for granted, or as proven, that the present system contains 
defects, and is susceptible of improvement ; and therefore change, 
either partial or complete, may be expected. Defects in the system 
being demonstrated, and rational schemes of improvement being 
exhibited, some alteration, or at least the necessity of some alteration, 
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will be admitted. The scale of present allowances may be considered 
as either too high, or too low, or as unequally apportioned. First 
let us see — is it too high ? 

The pay of the native soldier was fixed at its present standard 
many years ago. At that time, as I am informed, all things, coming 
within the circle of a sepoy’s expenditure, were infinitely more 
abundant, and cheaper than they have been of late years. In propor- 
tion as the country has by degrees fallen into our possession ; as it 
has come under our influence, becoming pacificatcd and settled ; as 
the independent states have profited by our example ; in the same 
ratio has the price of food, of the various necessaries of life, of 
wages, hire of cattle and carriage, the materials of building, &c. &c., 
become gradually higher. Formerly the sepoy’s half-mountings and 
necessaries (all paid for by himself) were fewer, cheaper, and more 
lasting. Now-a-days, he has to furnish various articles of dress and 
equipment, which formerly, as I am told, were not in use, and 
were not, at the time of fixing the pay, contemplated; and the 
prices of some of these have increased, without their being a jot more 
durable, or more useful. The sgpo^ has thus, for the same things, to 
pay more, out of the same nominal sum ; while lie has also entailed 
on him the expence of sundry articles, unknown and unforeseen when 
that sum w T as determined. Also, —while that sum has thus become 
less available, lessening the amount of his savings, the means of 
maintenance of his wife and family at his home — the wages of some 
other classes of natives have increased ; thus-^-by the virtual reduc- 
tion of his own pay, and the actual augmentation of that of others 
— he is lowered in his social condition, his position and estimation 
in society is altered, and the natural consequence is fc fefling obiter,, 
gradation. — If, then, at a period of comparative cheapness, at a time 
of fewer and less costly calls upon his purse, the pay of the sepoy 
was fixed at its present amount, as properly proportionate to his 
services, his wants, and exigencies; certainly, in these days of 
higher prices and increased expences, it may reasonably be concluded, 
that the present rate of pay, in any point af view, is not too high. — 
Many perhaps may, some 1 well know will, even go farther, and hold 
the opinion, that the sepoy’s pay is kept at too low a scale; attribute 

b 2 
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ing the general inferiority of the men, enlisted within the last few 
years, principally to the smallness of pay ; which does not offer, 
they say, sufficient inducement for the better classes (yeomen and 
small land-owners) to embark their lives and fortunes in our service. — 
While I, with great regret, acknowledge the existence of this reluct- 
ance (now, in some degred, abated) on the part of relatives and friends 
of the superior order of our sepoys, I must also admit (though with 
reservation as to the application and the extent of its influence) the 
justness of the cause ascribed, and I will further qualify my ad- 
mision by saying, that I conceive this cause to be only one of many 
causes, all tending to the same effect. — Thus far I may appear to 
consider our sepoys to be underpaid ; and so l do — but only in part. 
I am of opinion (though I dare say some think otherwise), that the 
old soldiers require some amelioration of their pay, but not so the 
young ones ; and, moreover, l think, that the youug ones might, with 
advantage to the state, and with great, because lasting benefit to them- 
selves, and collaterally to the army, be put upon a lower scale of allow- 
ances. So 1 may at once come to my point and say, that I consider 
the scale of pay (the aggregate or net F.um received by some of the differ- 
ent ranks, I mean) of the soldiery as disproportionate. As regards 
the sepoys — at present, the recruit of last month and the old, faithful, 
hard-working, patient soldier of a quarter of a century, or more, re- 
ceive precisely the same amount ! ! This equality, this no-distinction 
need not, it ought not to exist. It is discouraging to the older men. 
Young sepoys are infinitely belter off, are easier in their circumstances, 
and have a deal more spare money to spend, than their comrades, 
the vieux moustaches ; because the latter arc encumbered with the 
^uri^ort of families, and sometimes of their children’s children, and 
their own infirm parents ; whereas the young men are free from such 
cares and expcnces. I am convinced, from close observation and 
continual enquiry, that young sepoys would, and could, do very well 
upon less than seven rupees per mensem ; indeed much better in all 
respects. They are generally, at the time of enlistment, if the orders 
of government be duly obeyed, under twenty years of age ; and they 
are consequently, to a certain extent, raw, unthinking, unsophisti- 
cated youths, fresh from agricultural pursuits. Arriving, thus igno- 
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rant and inexperienced, from tli-eir villages, many having scarcely 
handled a rupee in their lives, far less having ever had the power of dis- 
posing of one at their option, they are often dazzled by, what appears to 
them, their exceeding wealth ; and they fall an easy prey to the un- . 
principled, profligate, depraved characters, abounding in and about 
most cantonments, — debauched, reddest vagabonds always on the 
watch for the unwary, unsuspecting lad. They entice their victim 
to their haunts, introduce him into their dens of infamy, initiate 
him into all their abominable habits and secrets, and in the course 
of a few months he is very probably transformed into a confirmed, 
irreclaimable reprobate, fie is constantly in idle company, gets irre- 
trievably into debt, takes to gambling, and enters into all, the worst, 
sorts of debauchery and dissipation. The consequence is that lie is at 
once abandoned by the good men ; and he is neglected and ridiculed 
by his worthless companions, as soon as lie ceases to be a means of 
prolit. Fired by the desperate hope of recovering himself, he has re- 
course to crime, perhaps (indeed most likely) to theft, and speedily 
pays the penalty of expulsion from the service ; or, driven to despe- 
ration by accumulated difficulties, ‘ he takes the final leap/ and 
recklessly deserts. In either case the government loses several years' 
salary, and a wclUdrilled soldier to boot ; besides having a ‘ mauvais 
sujet/ a desperado of the worst description, let loose upon society. 
This is no exaggerated statement. From the records of my own 
regiment I could produce too many instances ; and there are, at this 
moment, a good dozen in my minds' eye, fast hastening in the way 
described. 

A considerable number of these lamentable circumstances owe 
their origin, in my humble opinion, to the recruit* (ai? uneducated 
man, void of mental resources) being over-supplied with money on 
his first joining a regiment; at a time, when, with exception of morn- 
ing and evening drill, the entire twenty-four hours are on his hands 
unoccupied ; when all the temptations and allurements of a large 
cantonment or of a neighbouring town spread their fascinations 
before him; when the hot blood of youth, even in communities 
more civilized and more moral, is but too prone to follow the steps 
of evil example, to set at nought the counsels of wisdom and prudence, 
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the terrors of the law, the dictates of reason, or the admonitions of reli- 
gion. I think it should be the policy ofgovernment, injustice to itself, if 
not in merciful consideration for the recruits themselves, to keep them, 
during their probationary service of three years, in comparative po- 
verty. They have no manner of occasion for any sum, beyond that 
sufficient for their food ancf decent clothing ; all in excess of that sum 
is pernicious. They have seldom or never claims upon them, have no 
families to support, and can afford to spend the entire amount of their 
receipts. This measure would have a double benefit — it would do 
much to keep the young men from the vicious pursuits, with their de- 
basing results, already narrated ; and it would render the increase 
of their pay, at the commencement of their fourth year of servitude, 
a virtual bonus, a positive gain. And the recruits, having had the 
experience of the three previous years, having been compelled to 
make a smaller sunt suffice for every thing, and having learnt the 
proper value of money, would duly appreciate their augmented 
means, and turn them to good and legitimate account. 1 have given 
this subject much attentive consideration; and I feel assured that 
some change in the rate of pay would ibe beneficial. The men and 
the service would equally be gainers. Before I proceed farther, I 
will propose a scale of pay-rates; which I offer, not dogmatically 
for acceptance, hut deferentially for the notice and reflection of your 
readers. 


3 years, at 5 rupees per mensem 



Rs. 180 
216 
336 
480 
540 


20 1752 

20 years, at 7 rupees per mensem Rs. 1680 


Excess. 72 


This table is, I trust, so self-explanatory as to require no comments 
from me to render it easily comprehensible ; but I will submit a few ob- 
servations, which may probably ensure it against misconception. 
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I take a period of 20 years, which I divide into two divisions of 
10 years each. These, each of them, I again subdivide ; the first 
into three intervals respectively of 3, 3, and 4 years — the second 
into two intervals of each 5 years. It is shown, that in the 
long run of twenty years, the expcnce to government in excess of 
the present rate of pay, in an equal period, would he rupees 72 per 
sepoy. This, to be sure, would he no very burdensome a sum for 
the revenues of the state to furnish in a score of years ; but as eco- 
nomy, so called, is the order of the day, and men in office are, or 
affect to be, startled, nay scandalised, at any proposition involving an 
increased expenditure, no matter how trifling, nor however advanta- 
geous he the results, I will endeavour to shew, in a few words, that 
the excess, exhibited in the table, is even in some degree over-stated. 


3 years, at 5 rupees per mensem, ...... Rs. 180 

3 „ 5 „ „ 216 

6 years. 396 


6 years, at 7 rupees per mensem, Rs. 604 present rate. 

• Rs. 108 

So within the period of six years, government would be a gainer 
of rupees 108 — to which must be added the amount of compound in- 
terest, say at 8 per cent., on the different parts of that sum, for their 
respective portions of those six years. For the following four years, 
the proposed and present expences would be equal, each being seven 
rupees per mensem ; but, during those four years, the 108 rupees, 
augmented by the interest accrued on the former six years, would go 
on, at compound interest, accumulating in governme’it's hands, not to 
be touched until the 11th year. Thus some portion of the apparent 
excess of 72 rupees would be found in the interest of the amount 
saved in the tirst 10 years. 

But perhaps I am only raising a bugbear, with which to alarm 
myself. I do trust and believe that our present liberal-minded, 
enlightened government, alive to its own welfare and true interests, 
which in this country are ascertainable only in proportion as the 
native army is well-affected, would not hesitate to sanction an almost 
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imperceptible augmentation of the pay of that army ; which augmenta- 
tion, taken from the aggregate revenue of these territories of daily 
increasing resources, would be but as a drop of water from the ocean. 

This scheme, as is obvious, will materially improve the condition 
of the old sepoys ; while i{ is no loss, no hardship on those entering, 
or about to enter, the army. It confers a benefit where it is most felt*,, 
most wanted, and where it would be fully and properly understood 
and appreciated. 

But, I have been asked by anticipating objectors, do you not fear 
a want of recruits, in consequence of the pay, for several years after 
enlistment, being so much less than at present? I answer, no— quite the 
contrary — it will make our service more desirable. Kecruits come into 
the army with vague, undefined notions of bettering themselves. 
They do not much look to the number of rupees receivable immedi- 
ately on enlisting ; but they enlist on the strength of assurances 
from their friends (the old sepoys) of general advantages, good treat- 
ment, prospective promotion, and future provision in old age ; nor 
arc they acquainted with the details, the particulars of their situation, 
nor have they any precise ideas of the rules, regulations, and laws 
under which they are to live, nor of the privileges, to which, on their 
good behaviour, they become entitled, until some time after they have 
been enrolled. Besides, it is the favorable or unfavorable reports, 
made in their villages by the old, not by the new , soldiers, which 
influence the people in approaching or avoiding our standards ; and 
in proportion as the old men express themselves contented and happy 
in our service, so do our ranks receive checiful aiul^ spontaneous 
supplies of good, respect able young lads. Now it is contrary to 
human nature to suppose, that men, finding their situations bettering ‘ 
and their prospects improving, with every year of their servitude, 
should all at once go off to their homes, and give forth disparaging 
accounts of a service, with which, even before such ameliorations, 
they were, on the whole, tolerably well satisfied. No race of men in 
the world arc quicker to perceive the good, bad, or indifferent, as 
affecting themselves, than are the natives of this country ; especially 
when their pockets are concerned. And so, the older soldiers being 
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better off and better pleased, I expect the service to become more 
sought after. 

1 have said, that an equal rate of pay for all sepoys, as now exist- 
ing, is, as regards government, impolitic. I Hunk so ; because it ad- 
mits of no improvement in the pecuniary means of the soldier. It 
pre\ r enis, whereas an increasing rate of pay creates and keeps up, 
emulation ; stimulates the hopes, and excites the fears of the men. 
One, very effective, mode of punishment would be found in the power 
of degrading a sepoy from a higher to a lower scale — or of stopping 
his ascent from the latter to the former — for various periods. At 
present, a man is well aware, that his length of service, his exemplary 
conduct, his good character, cannot, by any possibility, produce him 
any advantages; unless, indeed, the negative ones of freedom fioin 
punishment. He therefore loo often sinks down into ail indiffer- 
ence, a slothfulncss, a u who cares” state of mind, assimilating too 
readily with the general apathy of his nature ; content, by keeping 
out of palpable misbehaviour, and by managing to avoid, instead of to 
attract, the observation of his officers, to pass away his days with as 
much case and as little trouble ;*> possible ; seeing that by bringing 
himself into notice he can hardly derive benefit, and may, through 
some of the thousand and one modes well known and daily practised 
among natives, become liable to be misunderstood, misrepresented, 
and involved in trouble. A graduated scale of pay would, I am 
sure, go far towards eradicating this evil, and would, when joined to 
other measures (which I may perhaps bye and bye be tempted to 
write about), prove a fruitful source of that moral influence, by 
which this ariyy is for the future destined to be governed. This 
moral influence, this firm hold on the affection* of the soldiery, would 
go on increasing w'ith their length of service, strengthening and 
growing with every revolving year ; and the older the soldier, the more 
confidence and reliance can the government place in him. For my 
part, I would rather go into action, or on general service, with lOO 
old sepoys, than with three times the number of new ones ; especially 
such new odcb as have of late, in too many instances, been admitted 
into the ranks. But 1 must bring this paper to a close. No out 
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likes a long chapter ; and I am desirous of courting the prevailing 
taste, not for my own, but for ray subject's, sake. 

But first 1 will make one remark regarding the recruits. During 
the first 3 years, which I designate 1 probalionery years,' they should 
not be termed, neither admitted into the list of, ‘ sipahecs/ They 
should be called, and looknd upon as, * probationers,' as candidates 
for the more honorable rank and title of ‘ sipahecs.' But I shall 
treat more of this in a subsequent paper, if I do not flatter myself, or 
over-rate the importance of the subject. 

To conclude. — In whatever manner this question may be settled, 
whatever scale or mode of pay may be adopted, let those, to whom 
the task be committed, proceed patiently ami cautiously, remember- 
ing that they have a double duty to perform ; on the one hand to the 
army, on the other to the government. Let them remember that their 
own reputations, in the future working and effects of the measure 
they may recommend, are at slake. 

And, above all, let them never lose sight of this single fact, which may 
serve as a point, by which to guide their deliberations, that the sol- 
diers of this army are, in the fullest,' 1 the strictest sense of the word, 
mercenaries. Most truly faithful, honorable, devoted ones certainly, 
but still mercenaries. Pay is their object in enlisting ; pay, con- 
joined with after considerations, is their object in continuing in 
the service. People may say what they please, may argue till 
they are wcaiied; but still the case will remain the same ; still tho 
soldiers aro mercenaries. 1 mean, men serving, not for their own 
cause, but for the cause of others, and for the equivalent received, 
viz. their pay^ Is our cause the cause of the sepoy ? assert it who 
can ! We are foreigners, conquerors, usurpers of the soil ; strangers 
to their language, their customs, habits, manners, and religion ; our 
minds as differently constituted as are our outward form and color. 
Yeti have heard men call the Bengal army a * national army !* 
That it may eventually so become is among future probabilities ; 
but w'hen that moment shall have arrived, for us and our descendants 
Othello’s occupation will indeed be gone. But the natives must first 
become a nation ; and this they never can, until the mental thraldom 
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of their, miscalled, religious, Hindooism us well as Mnhomcdanism, 
be cast off. They have now no more nationality than the hordes of 
the desert. Go where you will, in every part of the country, you 
will find the people of one village at enmity with their neighbours, 
deadly feuds existing from unknown generations; and the inhabit- 
ants of any and every district looking upoji the people of adjoining 
districts as foreigners''. 

We may, nay we do, by kind, considerate treatment, by attend- 
ing to their wants, by keeping strict faith with them, and by preserv- 
ing tlieir pay inviolate, and by regular disbursement of it, engage, 
in a great degree, tlieir affections, and thus induce them to, in some 
measure, make common cause with us. But I repeat, that ihe emo- 
luments, and other advantages, of our service, in short self-interest, 
alone bind them to our cause, and that t he fault will be with ourselves 
it vve alluw such bonds, strong as experience shows them to be, to be 
loosened or broken asunder. 

Yours obediently, 

KONX O.UPAX. 

P. S. — Notate bene, O yc inhabitants of Pandemonium. By the 
King of yc all— and that’s no tidlmg invocation — ye deserve to bo 
ten-fold hotter than ye are, and fitly times as black, Come forth, 
thou imp, thou delectable, thou snow-ball, thou who darcst mangle 
my inimitable offspring ! What meanest thou by f Will their duty 
that tri-worded note in July's Maga? To say nothing of sundry 
mis-punctuations ! Where’s the similarity between Voila and Will? 
Have a care thou amiable, or I will pounce upon thee, even in thy 
den. 


RECOLLECTIONS OP THE DECCAN —No. VIII. 

SHOLAPORE. 

This station has been a cantonment since the cession of the Dec- 
can in 1818. It was originally garrisoned by a corps of cavalry, 
a regiment of European and two of native infantry, with a company 
of European artillery. The force now consists of one corps of 
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cavalry, one of infantry, and a small detachment of artillery with 
two six pounders, forming a second clas9 brigade, with a brigadier, 
brigade major, commissariat officer, deputy pay master, and bazaar 
master. It is also a small civil station, the residence of a sub-collector of 
the Poonah District, and there is an Adawlut court. Situate in latitude 
17° 40’ longitude 76° 3’^ ICO miles east southeast of Poonah, and 
equidistant 200 miles west of Hyderabad, north north east of Pel V 
gaum, north northwest of Bellary, and south of Jalnah respectively, 
Slmlapore is an important military post, as it forms the central and 
connecting link between the above named forces, two of which are the 
largest in southern India. As a cantonment, however, a worse spot could 
hardly have been selected. The lines are most straggling and ii regu- 
lar. The cavalry being located a mile from the infantry, with a muddy 
nullah between the two cutting off the communication ; while both are 
again separated from the civil cutcherry and treasury by a second 
nullah which is often impassable in the rains. In the infantry lines 
there is in no superfluity of water at any season ; and when the great 
tank near the city dries up, which usually happens from January to 
June, the cavalry arc obliged to water at a well a mile and a half dis- 
tant, as the nullah is brackish. The lines are on high ground, the soil 
being hard and rocky whereon rain makes no impression, and whereon 
there is no vegetation whatever, beyond the milk-bush hedges of the 
several compounds, and the few shrubs and flowers which have been 
reared with much labour and expense ; for, in order that any thing 
may grow, the rock and ground must be cleared away to some 
depth, and replaced by earth brought from the low lands. In the 
vale between the lines, and where the soil is cotton mould, which in 
the rains becomes execrable mud, there are a few mango and tama- 
rind trees, more or less stunted. At the back of the infantry lines, 
there was formerly a large tank, but the bund burst and it has 
never been repaired, as the receipts from irrigation would not 
repay the expenses. The bungalows arc mostly thatched, andcoarse- 
looking buildings, but many are comfortable, roomy, and wcll-iinibh- 
ed inside, with ceilings, glass doors, and windows. Glass is indis- 
pensable, oil account of the heat, dust, and flies; to keep out which 
jast intolerable plagues, gauze curtains are required for every open 
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window. Never, elsewhere, did I see flies so numerous and trouble- 
some. The messes were obliged to give up their 3 o’clock dinners, 
and nolens volens to dine at night, solely on account of this annoy- 
ance. For several months the climate is pleasant, but from March 
to June or July, and again in September, a fierce north-west wind 
blows twenty hours daily out of the twenty-four, and the heat is 
intense. The thermometer is frequently above 100 degrees, while 
clouds of dust, eddying before the breeze, darken the air, and pene- 
trate into every thing. Tables and other furniture must be wiped 
three or four times a day. 

During my stay in the Dcccan from 1821 to 1827, Sholaporc was 
remarkably healthy. In a large brigade wo buried but one officer; 
and he fell in action : we had hut few even temporarily laid up; 
while, among the men, the sick seldom exceeded a couple of dozen, 
many of whose cases, In the cavalry were of course accidents. In 
1834, however, it became most unhealthy; a violent fever broke out, 
which rendered the brigade almost unserviceable. Several offi- 
cers died, and no less than thirteen others were at one period absent 
on medical certificates. Simihv severe sicknesses have often attacked 
hill fastnesses in India, or stations surrounded by swamps, dense 
jungle, or luxuriant vegetation ; but at a place in the centre of an 
oper plain which is void of ^:ees, and indeed aiid and dry to ex- 
cess, and where no jungle or hills approach within thirty miles—' 
such an occurrence is somewhat remarkable. 

About two miles from the infantry, but nearly adjoining the ca- 
valry lines, is the fort, which is a remarkably good specimen of 
eastern architecture. The curtains, bastions, and fi^ss^ bray, are all 
built of the finest granite. On one side, it is defended by a spacious 
tank, in whose centre rises a handsome pagoda, connected by a 
stone causeway to the shore. On the other three sides, it is surround- 
ed by a ditch of unusual depth and width, scarped out of the solid 
rock, the upper part being faced with masonry. The entrance is 
single and passes through three gates stromrlvjprtificd. Within the 
fort are several lolly eoew t m s cavaliers^withheavy cannon. Among 
these was one magnificent piece of brass ordnance, a forty-two 
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pounder, ornamented with great taste. This superb trophy has, 
I regret to say, been broken up, and sold as prize property for the 
mere value of the material ! ! In shape (he fort is an irregular oblong 
whose length may be 400 yauls by a maximum breadth of 300 yards. 

On the west side, and immediately adjoining the fort, is an ex- 
tensive, and populous pettah, entirely walled in, with round towers 
at intervals and several gates. The principal street is wide and 
tolerably regular, hut somewhat obstructed by petty stalls, and con- 
tains some good houses, although building is expensive. The wood 
grown in the province is little suited for pucka buddings, and teak 
must be floated flomlhc ghauts, tin ce bundled miles down the IScemah 
to Pundurpoor, and thence conveyed thiity miles by land A beam, 
not exceeding eighteen loot by ten inches squat c, costs about thirty 
rupees! The chid bazar is good and well supplied — the weekly 
markets arc numerously attended, and much cloth is manufactured 
in the town and neighbouring hamlets. Tim coins cun cut in this 
part of India are of veiy varied chaiaclor, anu afluid the money- 
changers, who are opulent and cany on ex,teiwve tiansaclions, a 
plentiful harvest; and bills can he piocuicd in any part of India. 

On this subject I may remark that i'he number ot local and native 
mints in the Deccan causes serious inconvenience, although I know 
not how the evil can he legally abated. These mints otlcn issue 
rupees below the stamlaid value, tHiicli reduce the iucomes of 
the labouring classes and open the door to multiplied exactions, 
at the hands of soucars and monopolists ; but I doubt if they could be 
put down, by any measures short of the bayonet’s point, — a measure 
of at least questionable expediency. The power of coining is a right 
of sovereignly, ipr which no pecuniary largess would bo- deemed au 
equivalent, — a privilege which a prince ot spirit, of whom there are 
many in India, would surrender only with his life. It is a point on 
which native feeling is, I believe, peculiarly sensitive, although I rnay 
mention an instance where it was set aside without ill consequences. 
About fifty miles from Sholapoor,and entirely surrounded by the British 
territory, was a very large and rich village, belonging to Scindia, 
whose chief exercised the right of coinage tor his master, and inun- 
dated the adjoining district with inferior coin. This was a material 
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evil, as the rupees were necessarily refused at the government trea- 
sury, and heavy balta must he paid in exchange. Repeated re- 
monstrances on the subject had been urged on the Gwalior Durbar 
through the resident, but without effect, when at length that officer 
wrote to the commissioner in the Deccan, that the simplest mode of 
putting down the nuisance, would he at once to carry u ft' the mint 
and lock it up in the nearest lieasury. Tl?e suggestion was forthwith 
anted upon, and executed without bloodshed. A stout detachment 
of troops seized and packed up the offend mg mint, with its machi- 
nery, dies, &c , ami carefully deposited the same in the cutchcry of 
Sholapovc, where 1 believe it remains to this hour. This proceeding 
was sufficiently arbitrary and illegal, and could hardly be justified 
even on the score of expediency. However, nothing further was said 
on the matter, and thus the evil was effectually stopped. 

Rut to proceed with the description of the pelt ah. There are 
several mosques and Hindoo temples within the walls, also some 
tomhs in the neighbouring suburbs, but none of any size, note, or 
beauty. Adjoining the eastern gate, however, there is a somewhat 
remarkable tomb, erected in memory of two brothers, Palans, who fell 
defending the city when attacked, and captured by our troops. These 
men had sworn on the Korun never to surrender to the Iliitish^and they 
kept that vow. Entrusted with the charge of a round, but open tower 
on the pettah wall, and early deserted by the rest or their party, they 
shrunk not before a victor foe, but manfully defended their post. At- 
tacked by numbers, they fought desperately and alone, dealing 
wounds and death around. They were both wounded, but quailed 
not; their gallantry excited admiration and they were offered quar- 
ter: — in vain, they courted marty rdom, and both at 4»ngih fell dead. 
Often as l have crossed that gate-way, have I recalled to memory 
the fate of these gallant Patans. Had there been many more such 
spirit'* amid the millions of Hindostau, we should not now be so 
tamely here; our supremacy would have cost us a savage struggle. 

Sholapore was captured from the British in 1818. Gunput Rao, 
with 850 horse, 1,200 Arabs, 4300 other infantry, -and 14 pieces of 
field artillery, having retreated before the British forces, then marching 
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from the South Mahrattah province, had taken up a strong 1 position 
under the walls of this fortress, which was also garrisoned by 1,000 
mpn. On the 9th May, General Munro, with 180 dragoons, 3,600 
infantry, including an European Hank battalion, 4 companies of pio- 
neers, and 125 artillery inen, arrived from Belgauni, reconnoitred the 
position, and encamped about two and a half miles distant. He was 
here joined by 500 irregular loot and 300 horse under Dooly Khan 
in the service of ilis Highness the Nizam. 

This man, a Patan, was one of the many soldiers of fortune, whom 
the stirring events of the preceding 40 years had raised from a com- 
mon trooper to command, and merits a brief notice here. I knew the 
fine old fellow well ; he was a brave, enterprising, intelligent officer, 
and also a regular hon vivant , who, albeit a Mussulman, preferred 
cherry brandy to sherbet, and quaffed it right merrily. For many years 
he was the ruler of a wide province under the Hydrabad government, 
with the rank and sty 1c of N'uwab : his head- quarters were atNolldroog, 
a stupendous fortress on the llorcc river, 27 miles north-East of Sho- 
laporc ; while his son, who officiated as his deputy or lieutenant, resid- 
ed at Nandair. Having served much with our troops, more especi- 
ally in the hard-fought fields of the earlier Mahrattah war, Dooly 
Khan had imbibed exalted notions of their prowess, which he cha- 
* ractcrisc^as almost beyond belief, and became much attached to Eu- 
ropean society. A rough, blunt soldier, he could boast but little 
refinement or manners, but was a kind-hearted, good-humoured, old 
fe!low f , who loved his bof tie and his juke; and stinted himself in 
neither. To show his kindly feelings to our countrymen, he built find 
fitted up, a V Awjlaise, an excellent bungalow on the glacis of Nell- 
drooglor the accommodation of European travellers, wliopi he treated 
with courtesyanU with all the delicacies of his own kitchen. To those 
who relished Mussel man cookery, a dinner with Dooly Khan was a 
real treat. The savory ragout, spiced rice, and smoking curries, pillau 
and stews were dressed in perfection, and relieved by occasional 
draughts of exquisite Cogniac, or whisky, that might have soothed an 
emperor ! Poor old Dooly Khan ! He is now gathered unto his fa- 
thers, having died at an advanced age about three years since. 

But to proceed with the attack on Sholapore. 
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General Munro sent a flag of truce, with terms to the garrison, by 
an intelligent native officer, Subadar Clieyn Sing, of the 41 li Madras 
Native Infantry, but the Arabs treacherously murdcied him under the 
walls. Preparations were accordingly made for assault, ami the next 
morning t he Pettah was canied by escalade. In the mean while, 
Gunput llao, with seven guns, moved round and attacked the Ihitidi 
reserve, which, being too weak to compete # wilh the Mahrattahs on 
the plain, retreated temporarily under t lie waits, till re-inforced l>y a 
detachment timn inside the Pittah. They then in their turn attacked 
the Mahrattahs, General Munro leading the charge in person, and 
drove the whole body with scvcic slaughter and the loss of tluee guns, 
their commander wounded, and second in command killed, under the 
walls ot the tort. l)ish» .irlcir d with defeat, the Main at lab infantry 
now only thought of escape. They commenced a retreat, without 
their guns, ami had proceeded about seven miles In tore they were 
overtaken by the diagoons and irregular horse, who instantly charged 
and dispersed them, continuing their pursuit until near 1,000 men were 
left dead in the field ( Night and the banks of the Seenah fa vomed 
the c.scapc of the icmainder; wh<>, however, never formed again, 
but rapidly made the best of thdlr way to their own homes. A bat- 
tery ot eight guns and live mortars was now erected against the fort, 
and a breach of some size effected, when, about noon on the four- 
teenth of May, the gauison sent to solicit terms, which were grant- 
ed; and the ne\t morning they inarched out with their private pro- 
perty and surrendered the place. The captured ordnance, including 
the field aitillery. amounted to 37 guns, from a three to a tort v -two 
pounder, and 39 wall pieces of sizes. The loss of the IJnlisli in the 
foregoing operations was fourteen men killed and fourmissiiig, and 
four officers, seventy -nine men, and nineteen horses worm Jed. Tlieie is 
one circumstance connected with the fall ot this loriress, which has never 
been satisfactorily settled to rny mind, and was but little creditable 
to the Britisii name. ] allude to the measures consequent on the 
death of Clieyn Sing, True, the family of that gallant officer 
were well pensioned, and, so far as they were concerned, that was 
all Government could do. ' But something more should have been 
expected from the British commander, General Munro, and that 

r» 
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something was vengeance. The atrocity of the'proceeding demanded 
a memorable example, an exemplary punishment. An officer bear- 
ing a British flag of truce had been wantonly murdered ! what exer- 
tions were made to discover the murderers ? what effectual means 
adopted to secure their punishment ? none, absolutely none ! for 
aught [ have ever heard to the contrary, the perpetrators of that 
dark deed may be alive an f d well at this hour ! Was this supineness 
woithv of the British character 7 Tt is certainly well to treat a gal- 
lant foe with honor, but no terms should have been granted to Gun- 
put Kao or his garrison, which did uot stipulate, as a preliminary, 
the surrender of these offenders against the laws of war, and their 
instant execution. 1 may be told that the sin render of the fortress 
was important, that time pressed, that detention bctorc its walls 
might have delayed the termination ot the war, and ilia! i f s capture 
by storm would have cost lives! To all these object urns I icoly, 
that no expediency can justify the abandonment oi national honor, 
and that 1 must consider that honor to have been compromised 
by the non-puuishment of the Arabs on this occasion. It could 
not be too earnestly impressed on every n dive power, nor loo vigo 
icusly enforced by the British government, that trcacheiy should 
never pass unpunished, and death inevitably a-.vait those, wherever 
met, who might commit acts at variance with the laws of war. 

To many of the mountains, caves, fortresses, See. in India, as in 
other lands, are attached legends more or less wild, beautiful, and in- 
teresting; some of which are sufficiently fabulous, while others arc 
based on truth. There is one attached to Sholapore which records 
the singular origin of that fortress. Unluckily I have lost or mislaid 
the manusc£i,pj^ and I cannot recal its contents to mentory. Berhaps 
Mr. Editor, some intelligent correspondent in the Bombay territories 
may be induced to obtain the legend on the spot and favor your jour- 
nal with the same.* 

But 1 must now turn to other subjects. Who has not heard of the 
Bengal half batta ? who does not remember the year 1828, as the era of 
that political blunder and breach of good faith ? The ferment of that 


* It ie a legend of some in(er«Bt. 
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period was loud and long; it has hardly yet subsided, and although the 
energetic appeals to the home authentic i did not procure that redress, 
which justice, policy, and honour dcinat ded, it has produced one good 
effect, that future governments will probably desist from again expe- 
rimenting on the pay of soldiers. Th ' majority of my readers are 
possibly not aware, that depriving the Bengal officers ofbatta was 
hy no means the commencement of a new system, hut rather what 
Talleyrand would call nil rommencemenl le la fin ~~ asorf'of tei minating 
coup de grace to the head, to which the extremities, i. e. the Madias 
and Bombay armies, had been long before exposed. In 1827, the 
Madras army had remain ng only seven oat of thirty four stations, or not 
near one-third of its nu metical force, on lull batta! Those stations 
have now luen reduced to three. The mode, in which this reduction was 
effected, is, I believe, not generally known. The measure was 
projected and executed when Mr. Clrmine presided temporal ily 
in the Mad tMs council, and relkrU infinite credit oil the government 
of that day 1 It is in sonu respects without a parallel, and, unless I 
err greatly, my Bengal friends will admit, that it presents a griev- 
ance even imnc flagrant than their own. If a positive breach of faith 
cannot be charged against the proceeding, as was the case with the 
Bengal batta, there was ceitainlv a breach of an implied compact — 
the measure was moreover more general, extended, and cruel in its 
cffci.ts, affecting alike the native and the European, — the soldier no 
less tliau his commander. 

At the above-mentioned period, the Madras division in the southern 
Mahrattah country conswtedof a troop of horse artillery, two corps 
of cavalry, a company of golundauze, a regiment of European foot, 
and five corps fcf native infantry. By life stroke of ^secretary’s 
pen, without warning, without cause, presumptive or assigned, the 
whole of these troops, except the Kaludghec lnigade, were deprived 
of their batta. To appreciate the effect of such an oider at Shola- 
pore, it must be borne in mind,' that we were 600 miles from our 
own seat of Government ; that the families of our men weie chiefly 
at Arcot and Trichinopoly, troin 550 to 700 miles distant, and that 
' their only means of support were ' family certificates/ which, on 
abolishing the batta, forthwith ceased; that we were 200 miles be- 

D 2 
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lond the frontier of our own presidency, the civil administration at 
Sholapore being- that of Bombay ; that, although the common coarse 
grain of the country was plentiful, rice, the lood of Carnatic men, 
was so dear (from nine to ten seers for a rupee !), that the troops were 
entitled to compensation money on that account, varying from 12 
* annas to upwards of two rupees a head per month ; that fuel jvas 
scarce and expensive ; thSt the cost of silks, turbans, and cloths were 
immensely higher than in the low country ; that our men had 
been four years absent from their homes ; and that at no period 
had we been stationary for 10 months together, having been con- 
tinually inarching and countermarching in fair weatlier or mon< 
soon, consequent on disturbances at Sindagee, Kiltoor, ltolaupore, 
and Oornraiz : — and yet, under all the above circumstances, the 
Sholapore brigade was the hist to suffer by this cruel mandate. 

For the officers Sholapore was necessarily an expensive 
station. From the distance inland, 270 miles from Bombay 
and (»00 from Madras, the cost of all European supplies was 
mateiially enhanced 4 , for there is no water carriage in southern 
Inlia; while our servants, far removed from their homes and 
families, of course required much higher pay than in the Carnatic or 
other Madras territories. Bearer^ received seven rupees a month, 
"tnasauljies seven, grass-cutters and horse-keepers seven and eight res- 
pectively, lascars eight to nine attending servants ten to twelve, but- 
lers or head servants twelve to seventeen Rupees and eight armas^ 
yet we were deprived of batta ! 

And now as to the manner of carrying the order into effect. In 
June 1827, it was intimated to us, that we were to receive batta for 
. that montlwsu*usual, but that for the ensuing montti it would be 
r reduced. Pleasant announcement truly ! Let it be borne in mind that 
we had only a few days returned from a ten weeks' scamper up and 
down the country after the Kolaupoorkur, and his host of marauders, 


* Beer for instance rout from 16 to 18 rupee* n dozen ; wines in proportion. 
A bug iif filint 90 rupees l Every cooly iruin Mndi as cost 15 rupees. Postage was 
moreover heavy. One Europe packet cost u>e 8, u second cost me 13 rupees. Yet 
they took awav our b.itffi t 

t Ah a subaltern of cavalry my servants never cost me leu than lift rupees a month 
' even when K did not keep camels. . 
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and in the very hottest season of the year. It was an admirable 
occasion to deprive us of batta ! Well, July passed, and our abstracts 
were made out, as directed, minus batta, and a very Flemish appear** 
ance they presented. It really was most uncomfortable, but what was 
to be done ? The mandate had passed and we had only to submit, 
with ns much philosophy as might he. The 15th of the month arrived, 
and pay was ordered to be distributed : we all looked blank 
enough, as may be supposed. Did any one of my readers ever jingle 
alight guinea on a tombstone? because, if so, he may appreciate 
our feelings : if not, F doubt his imagination reaching the full extent 
of our misery. The poor sepoys looked wistfully at their diminished 
pay, for the batta to a trooper is no less than 25 per cent, of his 
entire receipts.' They thought of their absent, starving families, and 
their eyes tilled with tears, as they besought us to plead their hard ca&e 
to government. Our only answer could be, that * wc would do all m our 
power — but that they were not singular in their privation, that we were 
all mulcted alike ; and that if the sepoy lost three rupees the subaltern 
lost 60, the captain 5)0, the colonel 2 0 rupees ! that it was the 
will of government, and that we had nothing for it, but to receive 
our pay and make the best of it? There was much heavy grumbling, 
and, at first, 1 half expected something more than grumbling ; but at 
length we pacified the poor fellows, and, with the exception of one 
man, all took their pay This one mail peremptorily relused to receive 
bis pay, and it was necessary to confine and bring biin to trial for the 
offence. 

I am aware that a soldier is never seen to such disadvantage as 
when haggling for pay, and it is no intention of mine to defeud the 
conduct of tile above ofdKder, for obedience is the fijat duty °f 
soldier ; but I must be permitted to observe, that in military, as ii> all 
other services, there are certain implied, if not specified, compacts ; 
and that government were not justified in depriving our corps of 
batta, when thus serving beyond the frontier and at such a distance 
from their families and homes. It was painful to feel on this occasion 
that an implied compact had been broken, and that such was not 
the treatment a soldier should receive at the hands of the government 
he faithfully served. It would have been still more painful to see 
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punishment inflicted on a brave man, however legally sentenced for 
a breach of discipline, when the origo mail was produced by unfairly 
' diminishing that soldier’s pay. It was the first time I was ever on 
the point of being placed in such position. I trust sincerely it will be 
the last ; but the man was pardoned. 

A singular illustration of the impolicy and injustice of the reduc- 
tion is now to be recorder!. Twenty-four hours had not elapsed, 
after our pay as above desciibed had been issued, when an express 
arrived, directing us t<J be ready to march at the shortest possible 
notice, on receipt of further orders, as the Kolaupoorkur had resumed 
his marauding propensities. * In a few days these further orders 
arrived, and thfc corps proceeded by forced inarches to Eroornn the 
Kistuah, and it was near five mouths before we again returned (o 
quarters.!, 

it is here but justice to state, that, when the news of our- move- 
ment reached v.'adras, the government hastened to make some amende 
for their past erior, by restoring us the batta of which we had been 
deprived. In tile middle of LV28, however, when the new treaty of 
Kolauporc had quieted the country, the demon of retrenchment once 
more afflicted the Madras council, and our deprivation ot batta was 
finally , decreed and carried into effect. In the following year the 
Madras troops were withdrawn from the province and the division 
transferred to Bombay. 

FITZSTANflOPE. 

K< Calcutta^ August 31, 1836. j 


ON THB-sWOLITION of corporal PUNISHMENT. 

»•>;! 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE E. I. UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

^ Sir, — Any one wbp has carefully paid attention to the discipline 
of the Bengal/ artny for the last two years* cannot fail to have 
observed the vast change wbieh has taken place in the feelings and 
sentiments of the sepoys. I say within the last tvbo years, for I 
attribute the change entirely to Lord William’s pernicious order. 
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abolishing corporal punishment. .1 conceive that it was a useless 
(if not a dangerous) experiment to make, and uncalled for on his 
part, seeing how well the system had worked for half a century : 
the use of the lash never in the hands of any commanding officer 
degenerating into abuse, or even causing a murmur of discontent 
among the men. I appeal to Colonel Lumley, whether, or not, since 
the abolition of corporal punishment, applications from commanding 
officers, soliciting the discharge of sepoys, and whether regimental 
courtsmartial, have not greatly increased. It is notorious to the whole 
army that the crime of theft for instance is keeping pace with the 
march of intellect, especially among the young recruits A lad is 
entertained at the age of sixteen — he commences pilfering and is dis- 
charged — he enters many other regiments — and, by I he lime he has 
attained the age of twenty two, he may have been carrying on a regu- 
lar system of peculation and reaping the golden harvest of liis ingenuity 
from among ten or twelve regiments. Whereas formerly, I defy 
him to have done so, and why ? because he could not have borne his 
‘blushing honours * on him save with disgrace, or the * nioiistrari 
digito,’ indelibly fixed on his back. I have had numerous conversa- 
tions with native officers of different regiments, and they, one and all, 
take this view of the case, asserting that the general remark' among 
the men is, ‘ Well what punishment shall we receive if we do com- 
mit a fault? the utmost that the commanding officer can inflict on us, 
is a few days* drill, or dismissal from the service by the sentence of a 
regimental court-martial.’ The officers on the Madras side are equally 
loud in their vituperating this mistaken Silly Uillyan leniency, and 
1, amongst hundreds ot old officers, ’pray for the day when Sir “H. 
Fane (who has really the welfare and interest of the«ndiole army 
at heart) may rescind the obnoxious order ; for there can be no disci- 
pline where there is no fear. 

1 remain, your's faithfully, 

A CAPTAIN OF INFANTRY AND A SUBSCRIBER. 
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Simpson's answer was very nigh bringing on a regular mutiny ; 
• it was too bad, so it was, to be taken in, in such a fashion as that 
after they had listened wjjh almost breathless attention to the nar^ 
rati ve, which they had universally accepted as sterling metal, to be 
shuffled off with a dream ; no, no, that cock wouldn’t fight, by no 
manner of means. 

* I’m blow’d if l stand it,* says Gibbons. * When I was called upon 
1 gave a bone y fidey yarn ; I didn’t humbug you with a long rigma- 
role of nonsense, that gallopped through the sleepy head of that lazy 
fellow. I votes that Simpson cither tell us another story, or that he 
pay a fine.' 4 1 seconds the motion,’ said Jones; and * 1 thirds it' 
said another. 

* Well then,’ said Simpson, 1 if some of you are opinion, that it 
won't pass muster, while I see (hat others think it will, I demand a 
pole , and if the nose count more than the eyes, while I'll pay forfeit ; 
for I'm hanged if you get any thing else out ol me.' 

I had almost written, adopting the pailianientary phrase, that (lie 
Aonse then divided, but as the assembly was held beneath the lovely 
blue arch of heaven l correct myself, and say meeting. When the 
Leads were counted, it was found, that Simpson bad a majority of 
five, so that as his sketch was taken as pertinent to the objects of 
the party, peace was restored, and the next man warned that it was 
notf his turn to speak. 

Private JKilliams, exhibited no peculiarities on whi6h it is neces-* 
sary to dilate, and as he readily answered to the call upon him* I 
shall follow up his motion and at once place before my reaaders his 
narrative of ’’ 

TftE BATTLE OF SEEKUR KETRIE. * 

I I suppose you all know that 1 came from the 87th,’ Williams 
began. The others nodded an affirmative. 


* Continued from £nge 106. 
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* Well then,* he continued, * you see, directly after we came up 
the country, having recently arrived from Europe, we were ordered 
to join the force at Bulwah, and which was to remain near the hills 
until the treaty of peace made in eighteen hundred and fifteen was ra- 
tified, as there appeared to be some suspicion, that the Ghoorka Raja 
was only taking a rise out of our plenipo ; which afterwards 
turned out to be the case. Sir David Ocltterlony was in command, 
and ho swore — I don’t mean to say that he said d— n his eyes, 
but he declared, that if the Ghoorkalis did not complete the treaty 
he would not stop till he had knocked Khatmandoo about their ears 
and £ do verily believe, upon the w^rd of a Briton and a soldier, that 
he would have kept his word if they had not knocked under. 

* Well, Sirs, you must know that wo had as pretty a little army 
as you would like to see on a bright summer’s day ; there was the 
fog-o ballaghs, the twenty-fourth, the sixty-sixth, and about ten bat- 
talions of sepoys, and not forgetting artillery, as Billy Ship Jack can 
vouch for. Indeed its his adventure after the .campaign that put 
this story into ray head. The last week in January we were formed 
into four brigades, of which the eighty-seventh belonged to the third, 
and our own colonel was in command. The first brigade was to 
move out obliquely to the right ; the second brigade to the left, and 
the other two straight-forward, so that wo should attack the enemy 
in three places at once. We advanced to Simora Gassa, which is 
on the edge of the great sal forest, and finding that our heavy guns 
were two cumbersome, we left them here, with the depdt of sup- 
plies under the charge of a battalion of sepoys. 

* On the tentp of February we entered the forest, and for twelve 
miles of a manch I never saw so desolate a place. The trees are 
tall enough, but at that time of the year they were nearly destitute 
of leaves ; they consequently threw little or no shadow upon the 
ground, which was poor, and without grass, except in a few places 
where a little brown vegetable called itself by that name; When we 
got out of the wood, and found ourselves At the foot of the hills, with a 
large review in front, aud saw the change in the prospect, every 
heart felt lightened ; and we stepped on, although we came upon, a 

E 
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so steep that they had to cut it into a complete flight of steps before 
the elephants could be prevailed upon to ascend. To add to our 
difficulties reports were current that the cisterns and pools of water 
along the road had been poisoned, and I heard that an elephant actu- 
ally died from drinking at one of them, but I cannot vouch for the 
fact. , 

* Knowing that we should be detained here a few days the gene- 
ral made no secret of it, and it soon reached us. I don’t know who 
it was that proposed the buildings, I shall describe, but it soon was 
brought into play ; we began lopping off the branches of the trees, 
and, sticking the thick part of the ground, brought the houghs toge- 
ther over head and formed a number of little bovvers, for the gene- 
ral, the officers, and ourselves, te the great surprise of the sepoys and 
old artillery men, who were too lazy to do any thing of the kind for 
themselves, and who only attributed it to our griffinage ; though 
many were sorry afterwards, that they had not followed our ex- 
ample. 

* The stores having at last come up, we got a supply for two days 
served out, and were again in readiness to start. Accordingly at 
eight o’clock at night on the nineteenth we moved forward, and for 
twenty-five hours we were employed in struggling to Etounda, eleven 
miles from our last bivouack. The road was principally up the bed 
of a dry river covered with stones varying from the size of a pea to 
the size of a sentry box, and at one place so steep that the general 
was actually hauled up in the sashes of the officers, clubbed together 
for the purpose. We arrived at Etounda nbout nine at night on 
the twentie^hr, and if we did ndt sleep that night without rocking, 
then am I a Dutchman. The first thing in the morning that we heard 
was, that the enemy was coming down in force upon us, and accord- 
ingly a wing of one of the sepoy regiments was sent to check their 
progress. No enemy however appeared, and on the second day after, 
I think, ihe party was withdrawn. 

‘ Etounda, where we again were forced to halt several days, is a 
most delightful place*: It is situated on the high bank of a beautiful 
river, and surrounded by hills covered with green trees. During 
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' Well then,’ lie continued, 1 you see, directly after we came up 
the country, having recently arrived from Europe, we were ordered 
to join the force at Bulwah, and which was to remain near the hills 
until the treaty of peace made in eighteen hundred and fifteen was ra- 
tified, as there appeared to be some suspicion, that the Ghoorka Raja 
was only taking a rise out of our plenipo ; which afterwards 
turned out to be the case. Sir David Othterlony was in command, 
and he swore — I don’t mean to say that he said d— n his eyes, 
but he declared, that if the Ghoorkahs did not complete the treaty 
he would not stop till he had knocked Khatmandoo about their ears *, 
and I do verily believe, upon the word of a Briton and a soldier, that 
he would have kept his word if they had not knocked under. 

‘ Well, Sirs, you must know that wc had as pretty a little army 
as yoiPwould like to see on a bright summer’s day ; there was the 
fog-o ballctghs , the twenty-fourth, the sixty-sixth, and about ten bat- 
talions of sepoys, and not forgetting artillery; as Billy Ship Jack can 
vouch for. Indeed its his adventure after the campaign that put 
this story into my head. The last week in January we were formed 
into four brigades, of which the eighty-seventh belonged to the third, 
and our own colonel was in Command. The first brigade was to 
move out obliquely to the right ; the second brigade to the left, and 
the other two straight-forward, so that we should attack the enemy 
in three places at once. W e advanced to Simora Gassa, which is 
on the edge of the great sal forest, and finding that our heavy guns 
were two cumbersome, we left them here, with the dcp6t of sup- 
plies under the charge of a battalion of sepoys. 

• On the tenth of February we entered the forest, and for twelve 
miles of a march I never saw so desolate a place. k ^Fhe trees are 
tall enough, but at that time of the year they were nearly destitute 
of leaves ; they consequently threw little or no shadow upon the 
ground, which was poor, and without grass, except in a few places 
where a little brown vegetable called itself by that name. When we 
got out of the wood, and found ourselves at the foot of the hills, with a 
large review in front, and saw the change in the prospect, every 
heart felt lightened ; and we stepped on, although we came upon a 
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so steep that they had to cut it into a complete flight of steps before 
the elephants could be prevailed upon to ascend. To add to our 
difficulties reports were current that the cisterns and pools of water 
along the road had been poisoned, and I heard that an elephant actu- 
ally died from drinking at one of them, but I cannot vouch for the 
fact. t 

* Knowing that we should be detained here a few days the gene- 
ral made no secret of it, and it soon reached us. I don’t know who 
it waB that proposed the buildings, I shall describe, but it soon was 
brought into play ; we began lopping off the branches of the trees, 
and, sticking the thick part of the ground, brought the houghs toge- 
ther over head and formed a number of little bowers, for the gene- 
ral, the officers, and ourselves, te the great surprise of the sepgys and 
old artillery men, who were too lazy to do any thing of the kind for 
themselves, and who only attributed it to our griflinage ; though 
many were sorry afterwards, that they had not followed our ex- 
ample. 

* The stores having at last come up, we got a supply for two days 
served out, and were again in readiness to start. Accordingly at 
eight o’clock at night on the nineteenth we moved forward, and for 
twenty-five hours wc were employed in struggling to Etounda, eleven 
miles from our last bivouack. The road was principally up the bed 
of a dry river covered with stones varying from the size of a pea to 
the size of a sentry box, and at one place so steep that the general 
was actually hauled up in the sashes of the officers, clubbed together 
for the purpose. We arrived at Etounda about nine at night on 
the twentieth^and if we did not sleep that night without rocking, 
then am I a Dutchman. The first thing in the morning that we heard 
was, that the enemy was coming down in force upon us, and accord- 
ingly a wing of one of the sepoy regiments was sent to check their 
progress. No enemy however appeared, and on the second day after, 
I think, the party w&9 withdrawn. 

' Etounda, where we again were forced to halt several days, is a 
most delightful place, it is situated on the high bank of a beautiful 
river, and surrounded by hills covered with green trees. During 
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our stay wc*were well supplied with fish which were taken in shoals 
out of the river. On the twenty-seventh we were again ordered to 
advance ; our object was close at hand, for we were now within 
twelve miles of Khutmandoo, the Ghoorka capital. The third bri- 
gade marched in the morning and in the evening reached a small 
level spot, about thccc miles short of the fort of Muckwanpore and 
immediately beneath the village of Seckur-Ketrie which was occu- 
pied by a detachment of the enemy. Here we halted for the night. 

At daylight in the morning we perceived that the Ghnogkas had 
abandoned the village during the night, and in consequence wc took 
possession of it, by sending up three companies of sepoys, and forty 
of the eighty-seventh. Soon after nine o’clock the fourth brigade, which 
had left Etounda at three o’clock in the alternoon the day before 
arrived and formed on our left. Our quarter-master general now 
ascended the hill, and taking the Europeans as an escort proceeded 
to examine the road and ascertain what our antagonists were about* 
For abouft furlong beyond the village the hill was clear and open ; 
it then ran through woods for near a mile to a little temple or some- 
thing of that sort, and then turned down into the valley. Opposite 
to this bend in the road was a strong stockade, full of men, who no 
doubt would have given us some trouble in dislodging them; for, till 
that was done, we could not have moved along the road. #■ 

‘ The sirdar who had abandoned Seekur Kctrie had retired to 
Muckwanpore, but seeing the small reconnoitring party so far ad- 
vanced from the village, some of the men in the stockade sallied 
out, and, takiug a small circuit so as to keep along the reverse side 
of the ridge, ^suddenly crossed to the road, and to tksnaumber of 
several hundred threw themselves between the village and the 
reconnoitring party. A retreat into the valley, to the main force, 
was the only resource : in doing so, however, eight men were 
wounded and one killed. The Ghoorkas then turned round toward#, 
the village and rushed towards it, followed by about a thousautr 
more, who, coming round the bend from Muckwanpore, at a quick 
trot, pressed closely in their rear. The three companies in the vil- 
lage met the assailauts on their approaching with volleys by pla- 
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stockade it* wo had been allowed : but I suppose the general thought 
we had had a bellyful of fighting for one day, and we were recalled. 
We lost about fifty killed, and had about two hundred wounded ; 
what the other side lost I cannot say, but I have heard it estimated 
at near a thousand, both ways. They had so many and so nume- 
rous reinforcements that I dare say it is not far short of the mark. 

* On returning to the village, and being dismissed for the night 1 
began to strip, for I felt a severe numbness in my left shoulder. 
Just as we were skirmishing the last time I felt a severe rap but was 
too buay to take any notice of it, nnd only thought it a blow from 
some of my comrades in flinging round his musket. I found, how- 
ever, that it was a small matchlock ball, almost spent, that had lodged 
in the fleshy part of the right shoulder ; 1 also found two balls that 
had penetrated my cap. I went to the doctor who pulled out the 
ball in no time, washed the wouud and clapped some cooling ointment 
on it, and it soon got well. 

‘ Early in tho morning we began our preparations 
but just about day-break wc were ordered to stand 
senger had arrived from Khatmandoo, only a few miles distant, with 
information that the terms to which they had before conceded bad 
been ratified. Soon after the Ghoorka ambassador arrived and was 
conducted to Sir David Ochterlony’s presence. Saucy as the hill peo- 
ple had been before, they were humble enough now ; the head man 
kneeled, and knocked his forehead against the ground at the gene- 
ral’s feet, and entreated him to accept the treaty, and put an end 
to hostilities. This scene of degradation was performed in the pre- 
sence of a crowd of natives who had attended the general from the 
first, as the agents of the princes of Hindoostan. Sir David, after 
a longish palaver, took the treaty, and the Ghoorka vakeel went 
back, rejoicing, to communicate the good intelligence to the people 
in the city who, it was said, were in a mortal taking. 

* We began now to return to the plains, but took it a great deal 
^easier than when wc were advancing ; when we got into the great 

forest we found it most intolerably hot, and we were soon glad to get 
into cantonments again. 

Chimar, 1835. 
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our stay we were well supplied with fish which were taken in rhoals 
out of the river. On the twenty-seventh we were again ordered to 
advance ; our object was close at hand, for we were now within 
twelve miles of Khutmandoo, the Ghoorka capital. The third bri- 
gade marched in the morning and in the evening reached a small 
level spot, about three miles short of the fort of Muckwanporc and 
immediately beneath the village of Scekur-Ketrie which was occu- 
pied by a detachment of the enemy. Here we halted for the night. 

At daylight in the morning we perceived that the Ghoorkas had 
abandoned the village during the night, and in consequence we took 
possession of it, by sending up three companies of sepoys, and forty 
of the eighty-seventh. Soon after nine o’clock the fourth brigade, which 
had left Etounda at three o’clock in the alternoon the day before^ 
arrived and formed on our left. Our quarter-master general now 
ascended the hill, and taking the Europeans as an escort proceeded 
to examine the road and ascertain what our antagonists were about. 
For about a furlong beyond the village the hill wns clear and open ; 
it then ran through woods for near a mile to a little temple or some- 
thing of that sort, and then turned down iuto the valley. Opposite 
to this bend in the road was a strong stockade, full of men, who no 
doubt would have given us some trouble in dislodging them ; for, till 
that was done, we could not have moved along the road. 

< The sirdar who had abandoned Seekur Ketrie had retired to 
Muckwanpore, but seeing the small reconnoitring party so far ad- 
vanced from the village, some of the men in the slockade sallied 
out, and, taking a small circuit so as to keep along the reverse side 
of the ridge, Suddenly crossed to the road, and to tl.» number of 
several hundred threw themselves between the village and the 
reconnoitring party. A retreat into the valley, to the main force, 
was the only resource : in doing so, however, eight men were 
wounded and one killed. The Ghoorkas then turned round towards 
the village and rushed towards it, followed by about a thousaud 
more, who, coming round the bend from Muckwanporc, at a quick 
trot, pressed do^ly in their rear. The three companies in the vil- 
lage met the assailants ou their approaching with volleys by pla- 
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stockade if wo had been allowed : but I suppose the general thought 
we had had a bellyful of fighting for one day, and we were recalled. 
We lost about fifty killed, and had about two hundred wounded ; 
what the other side lost I cannot say, but I have heard it estimated 
at near a thousand, both ways. They had so many and so nume- 
rous reinforcements that I dare say it is not far short of the mark. 

* On returning to the vitiage, and being dismissed for the night f 
began to strip, for I felt a severe numbness in my left shoulder. 
Just as we were skirmishing the last time I felt a severe rap but was 
too busy to take any notice of it, and only thought it a blow from 
some of my comrades in flinging round his musket. I found, how- 
ever, that it was a small matchlock ball, almost spent, that had lodged 
in the fleshy part of the right shoulder ; I also found two balls that 
had penetrated my cap. 1 went to the doctor who pulled out the 
ball in no lime, washed the wound and clapped some cooling ointment 
on it, and it soon got well. 

' Early in the morning we began our preparations for advancing ; 
but just about day-break we were ordered to stand fast, as a mes- 
senger had arrived from Khalmandoo, only a few miles distant, with 
information that the terms to which they had before conceded had 
been ratified. Soon after the Gboorka ambassador arrived and was 
conducted to Sir David Ochtcrlony ’s presence. Saucy as the hill peo- 
ple bad been before, they were humble enough now ; the head man 
kneeled, and knocked his forehead against the ground at the gene- 
ral’s feet, and entreated him to accept the treaty, and put an end 
to hostilities. This scene of degradation was performed in the pre- 
sence of a crowd of natives who had attended the general from the 
first, as thejigents of the princes of llindoostan. Sir David, after 
a lougisli palaver, took the treaty, and the Gboorka vakeel went 
back, rejoicing, to commuuicatc the good intelligence to the people 
in the city who, it was said, were in a mortal taking. 

‘ We began now to return to the plains, but took it a great deal 
easier than when we were advancing ; when we got into the great 
forest we found it most intolerably hot, and we were soon glad to get 
into cantonments again. 

Chmtar , 1835. 
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THE LATE PIONEER CORPS. 

Several months ago, when we commenced the compilation of the 
‘ Movements of the Bengal Army/ we were undecided whether 
w6 should or should not include the movements of the late corps of 
pioneers. As we proceeded with our undertaking we saw the pro- 
priety, and accordingly came to the resolution, of inserting only the 
regiments now in existence, and deferring to a future period a detail 
of the movement of the disbanded corps. Having rested after the 
conclusion of our labours so tedious from the continual repetition of 
the same sentences, — the names of places and dates only being altered, 
-—and from the continued ringing the changes of * moved to' — 
4 ordered to* — ‘marched to’ — ‘stationed to’ — ‘remained at’ &c. &c., 
we again take up the pen for the purpose of noting down the move- 
ments of the Pioneers. We consider this defunct corps as entitled to 
this notice, equally with other regiments now in being ; for, although 
the men may not actually have fought, they ‘ carved the way/ with 
their mamootees and pickaxes, Jjor the line to fight. 

In 1 803, we find that three companies of pioneers were raised at 
Cawnporc ; but where they were stationed or how they were em- 
ployed we have been unable to discover. In 1808 and in 1809, the 
corps was remodelled and augmented to eight companies, over whom 
a cloud of obsourity rests similar to that enwrapping the three ori- 
ginal companies, and it is not until January 1810, that we have found 
the name of any cantonment at which they are stated to have been 
quartered mentioned. In the directory for that year we find the 
simple record of * Agra’ against the corps, from which we are to 
conclude, we suppose, that all the eight companies were then there : — 
Fides sit penes auctorem . This then must form the era from which 
we are to commence our detail of the movements of the corps. 

FIRST COMPANY. 

During 1813 and part of 1814 this company was at Agra, at 
the close of the latter year it was ordered on service, and formed a 
part of general Marley’s division, which invaded Nepaul, in the 
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direction of Kutmandoo. This division was subsequently under the 
command of Sir George Wood, and at the conclusion of the campaign 
of 1815, the company encamped at Amowab. Judging from the 
situation of this place we conjecture that the company was with 
Sir David Ochterlony in his advance on Katmandoo in February 
1816. At the end of this year the company marched to Loodianah, 
where it was stationed till *1818. It then came down to Delhi, where 
it remained till 1821. In this year it was ordered to the south-west- 
ern frontier, and was employed three years in making and mending 
roads. This work being completed, in 1824, the company pro- 
ceeded to Nusseerabad, whence at the end of 1825 it joined the 
army in front of Bhurtpore. On the fall of the fortress the company 
returned to Nusserabad, where it remained stationary till February 
1834, when the corps was disbanded. 

SECOND COMPANY. 

This company joined major general Marley's afterwards Sir 

George Wood’s— — division from Agra in 1814, and on the con- 
clusion of the campaign of 1815 returned to Agra, instead of remain- 
ing on the borders of the Terraee with the first company. In 1816, 
the company was ordered to Etawah, and in 1817 to Nagpore, 
from hence, in 1818, it proceeded to Hussingabad on the Nerbudda, 
where it remained till 1821. It was then employed on the roads 
till 1824, when it was ordered down to Dacca, in consequence of 
the warlike appearances in that quarter. In 1825, the company 
advanced to Arracan, and in 1826, left the eastern frontier and went 
np to Allighur. Here it remained until 1830, when i^ was ordered 
to Kurnaul. In 1832 it moved to Delhi, and in 1834, was broken 
up at camp, Rajpore. 


THIRD COMPANY. 

This company remained at Agra but a short time after the com- 
mencement of our era ; in the month of January 1814, we find it at 
Hansi ; at the close of which year it joined the force that marched 
from Loodianah under Sir David Ochterlony, to subjugate the 
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Ghoorkas in the districts to the east of the Satlej. In 1815, the 
company returned to Hansi, and in 1817 moved to Delhi* When 
the formation of new and the amendment of the old roads to the south 
western frontier was commenced, in 1 82 1 , this company was employed 
with the others. In 1824 it proceeded to Dacca, and in 1825 to 
Arracan, whence in 1 826 it moved to Alighur. In 1829 the com- 
pany was ordered to Landour, to make rhads in the vicinity of the 
convalescent dep6t and Mussoorie ; which done, in 1 832, the com- 
pany proceeded to Kurnaul. In 1833 it was ordered to Delhi once 
more, where it was broken up in February 1834. 

FOURTH COMPANY. 

In 1813, this company appears to have left Agra for Kurnaul 
and Loodianah, from whence it joined Sir David Ochterlony’s force 
in 1814; and iu 1815 returned to the latter stations. In 1816 it 
came down to Delhi and remained there two years. In 1818, it 
marched to Saugor and in 1819 to Mhow. From hence it proceeded 
to the preparation of the new roads on that frontier in 1821, and 
was thus employed till 1824. Jt then moved to Dacca, and subse- 
quently to Arracan. When the Pioneers were withdrawn from that 
province, this company proceeded to Head Quarters at Allighur, and 
was stationary till 1829. It was then ordered to Simla, to amend 
the roads in that direction, and in 1830 descended to Kurnaul, where 
it remained till the time the corps was disbanded in 1834. 

FIFTH COMPANY. 

Accepting this company as stationed at Agra in 1613 it moved 
the same year to Delhi. At the close of 1814 it proceeded with Sir 
Rollo Gillespie's — afterwards Colonel Mawbey’s, and subsequently 
Sir Gabriel Martindell’s — division into the Deyrah Dhoon, and the 
hills in that direction. When the campaign was closed the company 
returned to Delhi, and remained there till 1818. In that year it 
marched to Agra ; in 1819 moved to Nusseerabad ;’and in 1820 
returned to Agra. In 1821 it proceeded to the south-west on the 
road making expedition, and in 1824 was ordered to the eastern 

f 2 
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frontier. Hy the way of Dacca the company entered Arracan in 18*25 
and in 1820 quitted it for Allighur, When Mhow in Malwah was 
re-occupied by the Bengal troops, at the commencement of 1829, this 
company was ordered there *, and there it remained until February 
1834, when the corps was disbanded. 

c * 

SIXTH COMPANY. 

In 1813, this company appears to have moved from Agra to Alli- 
ghur, whence in 1814 it proceeded into Scrimmon with the division 
under Sir Rollo Gillespie. In 1815 it marched to Agra, and in 1816 
to Delhi. Here it remained during 1817, and then moved into Raj- 
pootaua ; in 1818 becoming located at Nusseerabad. In 1821, like 
the other companies, it was employed on the roads to the south'* 
west; and in 1824 proceeded to Dacca. In 1825 it was in Arra- 
can, and in 18*26 moved to Allighur where it remained three years. 
In 1830 the company was ordered down to Cawupore, and in 1831, 
and the commencement of 1832 was with Head Quarter's camp. In 
the latter year it went to Delhi, where it remained till the time the 
corps was broken up in 1834. „ 


SEVENTH COMPANY. 

This company was raised in Kamoon, in July 1815, and was for 
the first four years of its existence numbered as the ninth company. 
When the original seventh and eighth companies were transferred to 
the sappers and miners it received the number by which it is herein 
designated. This company was composed of hillmen, and it was 
always employed in the district of Kamaoon until 1825) when it was 
called into the field with the grand army at Bhurtpore. When 
the army was broken up, the company returned to Almorah, and 
continued there until the disbanding of the corps in 1834. 

EIGHTH COMPANY. 

This company was raised in Gurwall in August 1815, and was at 
first numbered as tbe tenth company. The transfer of two compa- 
nies to the sappers and miners in 1819 caused a chasm which was 
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filled up by the advancement of the two hill companies to the num- 
bers of thoso transferred. This company thus stood, subsequently, as 
the eighth. In 1816 tho company was ordered into Kamaoon where 
it was employed three years: it then moved to Soobathoo. In 1825 
this company was ordered into Arracau ; in 1826 it was at Sylhet> 
and in 1827 it returned to Soobathoo. In 1832 it went up to Simla, 
and in 1 833 descended to Soobathoo again. Ilero it was broken 
up in 1834. A few men however were retained under the political 
agent, to keep the roads in order. 


THE ORIGINAL SEVENTH COMPANY. 

In 1814 this company proceeded on service with the force under 
major general Marley, which went from Dinapore in the direc- 
tion of Katmandoo. In 1815 it marched to Agra, and in 1816 to 
Delhi. In 1818 it moved into Rajpootanali, and in 1819 was 
turned over to the corps of sappers and miners. 

THE ORIGINAL EIGHTH COMPANY. 

In 1813 this company proceeded on service into Rewali, and in 
1814 joined the force under major general Sullivan Wood, which 
proceeded from Benares, via Goruckpore, into Bootwal. In 1815 
it marched into Bundelcund, and in 1816 to Delhi. In 1818 it mov- 
ed to Saugor, and in 1819 was turned over to the corps of sappers 
and miners. 


THE THREE SUPPLEMENTARY COMPANIES. 

• 

The nature of the country on the eastern frontier was such, that 
at the time hostilities broke out with the Burmahs there were not 
sufficient regular pioneers available for tho heavy duties to be per- 
formed in that direction. Three supplementary companies were 
therefore raised by major Schalch, at Chittagong, in 1824, which, in 
1825, proceeded into Arracan. At the conclusion of -the campaign 
these companies were disbanded. 
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THE HALF BATTA PETITION. 

To His Moat Gracious Majesty William tke Fourth, by the Grace 
of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, King, 
Defender of the Faith, &c. &c. &c. &c. The Humble Petition of cer- 
tain Field Officers, Captains, Subalterns, Surgeons, and Assistant Sur- 
geons, Subjects of His Majesty, in the Service of the East India Com- 
pany ; now attached to the Military Stations of Barrackpore and Dum- 
Dum, or residing within the Town of Calcutta ; and honored with 
Commissions from His Majesty. 

Humbly Sheweth, 

That your Majesty’s Petitioners, on this their first occasion of 
approaching your Royal Presence by petition, beg leave to offer their 
most sincere and heartfelt congratulations on your Majesty’s accession 
to the Throne, and assure your Majesty of their fervent attachment to 
your Majesty’s Person and Government. 

That yeur Majesty's petitioners entered the service of the East 
India Company at various periods since the year 1796, engaging, on 
certain terms of pay and pension, to equip and transport themselves 
to a distance of 15,000 miles from England, at their own expense. 
This engagement was of necessity for Life, or for so many years as 
must include all the most valuable portion of human existence. The 
amount of capital required in the first instance, for equipment and 
passage, is greater than the classes, from which the Armies of the said 
East India Company are officered, can afford to lay out on mere 
experiment, or otherwise than for prospects of permanent employ- 
ment, with adequate and defined remuneration. After arrival in 
India, few, however disappointed or dissatisfied, can abandon a ser- 
vice for which they have made a great pecuniary sacrifice ; or con- 
vert that sacrifice to a positive loss, enhanced by the additional 
expenses of a return to Europe. And every year passed in India 
must increase their dependence on that service, as opportunities lost, 
connexions broken off, youth wasted, and habits acquired, diminish 
their chances of employment in any other profession ; or unfit them 
for its exercise. 

That the East India Cothpany have accordingly been accustomed, 
for many years, to hold out certain prospects of pay and pension ; 
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professing to secure to their officers a respectable income while actu- 
ally serving, with a competent provision for their ultimate retirement 
and return to Europe. The rates of pay and pension, for which your 
Majesty’s petitioners engaged, were laid down in a letter, under date 
8th January 1796, addressed by the Court of Directors of the said 
Eapt India Company, with the special sanction of his * Majesty’s 
Ministers, to the Supreme Government ot India. One Item of pay, 
denominated batta, was of the nature of a colonial allowance, extra 
to the British pay of the officer. And the principle of its allotment 
was this : the officer supplied, at the expense of Government, with 
lodgings and certain servants, received half batta : the officer required 
to provide himself with those conveniences, received full batta ; 
the additional half batta being a supposed equivalent for the allow- 
ance of quarters, with servants attached : and double full batta, 
previously enjoyed by every officer beyond the Company’s frontier, 
was now restricted to those employed in the province of Oude. In 
April 1801, however, double full batta was totally abolished ; an 
infringement of the recent regulations, of 1796, which was borne 
with cheerful -j- submission. In terms of an order of the same date, 
the provision of public quarters Ws discontinued, except within the 
Walls of Fort William and Allahabad ; and the equivalent, as 
aforesaid, of additional half batta, granted in their stead. This last 
arrangement arose from a calculation of profit and loss, since verified 
by the result. For a large amount was immediately realised by the 
sale of the public quarters at the Barrack Cantonments ; these being 
purchased by the officers, from the Government, on the faith and 
security of the establishment of full batta. And large sums have 
since been annually saved to the Government by the substitution of 
full batta for quarters, and its consequent exemption from all expenses 
of repair and servants. 

That all the provisions of the aforesaid letter, of 1796, were conceived 
under the mediation of the Right Honorable Henry Dundas, and the 


• Should bare been 11 His then Majesty V or limply •' the King’s Minister’s.” 

+ Should have been 41 silent”, and is so in the Petitions to the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, the change, an important one, haying been suggested after that to the 
King had been engrossed. 
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Right Honorable William Pitt. The justice of their claims was recog- 
nised by the concession : the new arrangements were expressly pro- 
claimed as permanent : pay tables, founded on the rates laid down 
in the letter aforesaid, were published to the army, minutes of coun- 
cil, dated 29th April 1796 : and similar tables have ever since been 
printed periodically, by authority of the Court of Directors, in the 
East India Register. Thus were certain prospects offered as induce- 
ments to enter the service of the said Company : and therefore it is 
that your Majesty’s petitioners conceive themselves entitled to full 
batta, as part of their terms of service. 

That the officers of the Bengal Army were actually paid according 
to those tables, up to the end of November 1828. But, by a General 
Order dated 29tli November 1828, the additional half batta granted, 
as hereinbefore stated, to officers serving at the old Barrack Canton- 
ments, was withdrawn ; and a new allowance, under the denomina- 
tion of house-rent, substituted for it. The consequence of this mea- 
sure was a loss, to Captains, Surgeons and Ensigns, of nearly halt the 
allowance granted as an equivalent for the conveniences of lodging, 
&c.&c. no longer provided by Government since 1801 ; to Lieutenants 
and Assistant-Surgeons of a full half of that compensation ; and to 
Lieutenant-Colonels and Majors of about two-thirds. This measure 
was also detrimental to those persons who were induced by Govern- 
ment to buy the public quarters, in 1801, on the security of the 
supposed equivalent then established ; and to their representatives, 
or successors in that property, whether by inheritance or purchase. 
And besides inflicting on many a great and immediate injury, the 
order of 29th November involved, for (he second time, a principle 
more important than any considerations of partial or Temporary loss, 
severely as that loss might be felt by individuals. That principle is 
the right assumed by the East India Company to tamper * the 
stipulated regimental allowances of the British Commissioned Officers 
of their army ; by all of whom the reduction of batta is regarded as 
a manifest infringement of their terms of service ; to the possible 
violation of which, if such a right really exists, no certain limit can 
be assigned. 

* In the Petition to the Houses, “ to curtail, at discretion.'* 
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That a number of those officers accordingly memorialized the then 
Commandcr-in-Chief of the British Forces in India, the Governor 
General in Council, and the Court of Directors, against the reduction 
of batta, and against tho principle and precedent which they justly 
dreaded it was the intention of the Court, by means of that measure, 
to establish. And on the 6th of September, 1830, a letter addressed 
to the Governor General in Council, by the Court of Directors, was 
published, in the Calcutta Government Gazette , as the reply of that 
Court to the memorials of their army. 

Thai the said letter, bearing date 31st March, 1830, is far from 
holding out to the memorialists any hopes of redress, such as to 
exhibit (heir condition in a new and alarming light. It sets forth 
that they have no rights ; and your majesty’s petitioners learn with 
dismay that their regimental pay and allowances, their only means 
of present subsistence, are liable to unlimited reduction. They find 
that even their prospects of pension, earned by a long exile from 
their native country, by arduous service in the Field, and by the 
less active, but far more laborious * duties which devolve on them 
during peace, depend on the pleasure of masters who believe them- 
selves to lie under no engagements. The natural energy of 
alarmed remonstrance against the unjust reduction of batta is inter- 
preted as insubordination ; — a charge against which your Majesty’s 
petitioners protest, as most injurious and unfounded. While to the 
facts, arguments, and documents, adduced by the memorialists in 
support of their ancient claims, nothing is opposed but a general and 
unproved assertion that the reduction was consonant with justice. 

That the i^icmorialisls advanced no claims which they did not 
support by reference to official documents, and to the actual and 
proved inadequacy of the curtailed allowances. The Court of Direc- 
tors, on the other hand, allege the secret intention with which some 
of those public documents were drawn up in 1796, and 1801. But 
your majesty’s petitioners cannot understand that intention otherwise 
than as it may he ascertained by the equitable interpretation of tbe 
documents, according to their terms, spirit, and connexion with each 

* “ Irksome” might be better. 

O 
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other. The Court of Directors are content to defend the reduction of 
batla by a simple affirmation of its justice, and of its expediency as 
forming part of a system of necessary economy. Yet three Comman- 
ders-in-Chief of the British Forces in India had already remonstrated 
against that very measure; three successive governments of India 
had rejected it; and the Court of Directors of the East India Com" 
pany had by anticipation condemned its principle, in a letter, under 
date 1 5th September 1809, addressed to the government of Fort St. 
George. 

That your majesty’s petitioners do not believe your majesty will 
consider the necessity of economy a sufficient reason for the non- 
performance of a public engagement, which ought to have the force 
of a legal instrument. For such reductions as have been inflicted 
on the regimental officer by the said East India Company, no prece- 
dent can be found in the practice of your majesty’s, or, as far jour 
majesty’s petitioners are informed, in that of any European Army. 
The payment of the Army is provided for by act of parliament 
53d Geo. III. chap. 255, as the primary item in the ap- 
propriation of the territorial revenue? of the company ; and papers 
already before parliament shew that no real necessity for calling on 
the regimental officer for any sacrifice of his mere subsistence can yet 
have existed : at least, while many less useful, and proportionally 
more expensive establishments were, and are, maintained by the com- 
pany at Home and abroad. 

That from the whole tenor of the reply aforesaid, the inevitable 
conclusion is, that the court of directors consider themselves exempt 
from the obligation of those principles of public faith ahd justice, by 
which the affairs of governments are usually regulated. Therefore 
your majesty’s petitioners, being without other remedy, are com- 
pelled to appeal for protection to their king and country, and, in the 
exercise of a constitutional right, to solicit the attention of your ma- 
jesty to their condition and grievances. They respectfully entreat 
that your majesty may be graciously pleased to order an enquiry, by 
which they believe the truth and justice of all they have advanced, in 
their own behalf, will be established to your majesty’s entire satisfac- 
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tion. Confident of that result, they hope from your majesty's inter- 
ference, for the restoration of their stipulated allowances; and, above 
all, they trust that their future condition may be established on a just 
and permanent basis ; and the pension, as well as pay, of the regi- 
mental officer secured to him, by act of parliament, beyond the reach 
offutuic infringement. 

That your majesty’s petitioners will n »t obtrude on your majesty 
any detail of the manner in which they have redeemed their engage- 
ments to the East India Company. Among the officers of the Bengal 
army, and in the number of your majesty's present petitioners, may 
be found members of all the respectable and enlightened classes of 
your majesty’s subjects. In the employment of a company of mer- 
chants, to which the authority of your majesty's predecessors and of 
parliament has delegated, from rime to time, the government of Bri- 
tish India, and the management of the armies serving in that empire, 
their lives have been devoted, in a distant and baneful climate, to 
the service of their country. Of your majesty’s most distinguished 
generals, successive commanders-in-chief of the Bengal army, all 
have recorded the warmest comryendations of its character and disci- 
pline; and to such concurring testimony your majesty’s petitioners 
appeal, with confidence and with pride. 

Deriving* their origin from all those classes by which the wealth 
and industry of Great Britain are chiefly directed, and applied to the 
improvement of your majesty’s dominions; and with whose respect- 
ability the prosperity and stability of the empire are inseparably in- 
terwoven ; your majesty’s petitioners have been educated in princi- 
ples of fidclity*to their King, and attachment to the constitution of 
their country. They assure your majesty that their adherence to 
those principles has not been impaired by their long exile ; and they 
are encouraged by the known liberality of your majesty’s character 
to believe that this appeal, from the remote and friendless, to the 
wisdom and goodness of your majesty, will not be vain. 


* For this and the following (concluding) paragraph*, one, differing from both, 
lia* been substituted In the other petitions, as more appropriate to the authorities 
addressed. 

0 2 
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That your majesly may enjoy a long anti happy reign, over a free, 
a loyal, and an undivided people ; and that the extensive empire acquir- 
ed for your Majesty’s illustrious predecessors, by the bravery of their 
subjects serving in India, may long remain the ornament of the Bri- 
tish Crown, is the ardent prayer of your majesty’s most devoted 
subjects. 


COMMAND ALLOWANCE. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 
Sir, — I have jurt been informed by a paper which has been put into 
my hand that at length an appeal is about to be made to the Court of 
Directors by most of the officers commanding regiments, praying 
that the command allowance of 400 rupees per mensem may be 
granted to colonels who command their regiments, and who are also 
entitled to off- reckonings. Why this question has not before been 
submitted for the consideration of the court, it is difficult to surmise? 
for it is hardly possible to suppose that the court will negative the 
appeal when the real merits of the case are brought before them. If 
1 rightly comprehend the case, it is, that when a colonel in command 
of a regiment becomes entitled to a share in the off-reckoning fund, 
he ceases to be entitled to the command allowance — and if. when the 
annual accounts of the off-reckoning fund are made up, a share proves 
to be less than the command allowance would have been, the differ- 
ence is paid by Government, so far it appears an equitable arrange- 
ment. The colonels, however, have all along considered that the 
equity of the rule is founded on very fallacious principles — how far 
they are correct will be seen from the following comparison between 
the command allowance drawn by any officer of any rank, be he even 
an ensign, and a colonel entitled to off-reckonings take four years. 

C. 0. without off -recks. Colls, with off-recks. Difference. 

1 4800 3000 1800 

2 4800 3000 1800 

3 4800 3000 1800 

4 4800 4800 including the balance 

of the first year 


5400 
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Mi 

which difference always remains the same, because the amount can- 
not be closed under three or four years ; for instance, the balance of 
1831 was announced in G. O. 1834, but this is not the only inconve- 
nience and annoyance which the senior colonels (doing regimental 
duty) are subject to : instead of receiving a monthly sum, as is gene- 
rally received by all other officers for duty performed, they, during the 
whole twelve months, receive only their regimental allowances, and 
at the commencement of each year they are jocosely invited to receive 
an advance of the arrears of the year passed : truly, if wc did not 
know that our honourable masters reside in Leaden-hall, I should 
have supposed they claim the great agitator as their fellow country- 
man — whether a colonel, commanding his regiment, is at the Cape, is 
in the hills, in short, in all situations he draws his ufT-rcckonings, and 
moreover if in England, the chances are that they would be more 
valuable than when in India, the exchange being fixed at ‘is. 9 d. 
Can it be that the court wish to drive their colonels from their regi- 
ments ; if so, it would be more in accordance with their usual mode 
of procedure, to state distinctly that they are not to command regi- 
ments ; in which case they would assuredly receive au equivalent- 
But it cannot he that the colonels of the company’s service arc to be 
an exception to a general rule. I suspect a colonel in his majesty’s 
service, if appointed to a regiment, he holding' no higher rank, would 
be startled at being told that, being colonel of his regiment, lie must 
no longer command it, lie having anticipated the honor of retaining 
the command till he attained the rank of major-general. 

But setting aside this view of the case, let us see whence is derived 
this allowance. Formerly an officer commanding a regiment or bat- 
talion (whether drawing off-reckonings or not) received various sums, 
such for instance as guide and hurkara allowance, and the balance 
of half-mounting, also allowance for stationery, and it was expressly 
in lieu thereof that the command allowance was given. Now it is 
reasonable to suppose that those who enjoyed the former allowances 
would not be denied the latter. A colonel with off-rcckonings is at 
quite as much expense as other colonels, when commanding his regi- 
ment, and yet he is so situate in point of allowances that if a hight 
military feeling, and a pride in his duty did not forbid it, he might 
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(being a gainer thereby) leel disposed to accept any, the most trivial 
appointment : tor the off- reckonings are not considered, under any 
other circumstances than the oue alluded to, as an equivalent for a 
staff salary : if appointed a brigadier, a brigadier-general, secretary 
to government, auditor general, adjutant general, and even an A. D. 
C., lie would receive the stuff salary attached thereto and his off-reck- 
oning; but, when employed in the honorable post of commanding 
bis regiment, the allowance grunted to all other officers for perform- 
ing that duty is refused to him. 

1 am quite aware there are some icw who will say, that, unless 
colonels of regiments are prohibited irom commanding, the lieute- 
nant-colonels and majors will he without regiments. This is an 
objection which cannot hold good : if colonels are tit (and the com- 
mander-in-chief is not likely to employ them if they arc not fu) to 
command i heir regiments, what legitimate objection can there be to 
them : when ail otlicer lises to a rank above that which lie holds in 
his regiment, the rule uliieli obtains in his majesty's service will in 
like manner be applied to the officers ol the army : but there would 
be neither justice nor good reason for depriving a colonel of his 
regiment merely because he is appointed to it as such unless lie also 
holds the army or brevet rank of major-general. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Colonel Gunge, Sept . 29, 1368. x u ecim icktai. oi-ficrr. 

V 

PURCHASING OUT. 

The purchase of steps in the Bengal army having of late excited 
much attention, we have naturally been led into some enquiries res- 
pecting their values. We will not carry our readers far into theore- 
tical detail, but, after a few words of necessary preface, to shew that 
our conclusions are not entirely arbitrary, we will merely submit a 
table of proportional values,— claiming for it (while wc confess it has 
cost us some (rouble) no more than approximative accuracy. The 
absolute values we have of course obtained to a like degree of correct 
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ness, but we deem it needless to expose them at present ; they must ns 
heretofore be settled by the * high contracting parties/ 

Putting aside considerations of rank, it is evident that the mercan- 
tile value of a step, is that of an annuity, immediate or in reversion, 
for the time of accelerated promotion, and the amount of increased 
allowance, — affected in each particular case by the expectation of the 
purchaser's life during the continuance of such annuity. So far, 
therefore, as involved in these data, the ordinary calculations for annui- 
ties arc strictly applicable. Hence if a ho the value of an annuity certain 
lor the term of accelerated promotion — n the uumher ^t’rom the 
mortality tables) of living at the purchaser’s age, t the number of 
living at the expiration of the term — then will --- ~v, the \aluc of 
the annuity, and putting d for the difference of pay, d u— the value 
of the step. Now taking the sum — s, of all the values of d v tiom 
the senior captain to the junior ensign, we have by proportion — tor 

the value of d v, when s is = unity. In the following table s has 
been assumed = 11s. ]O00, interest being 10 per cent, and suppos- 
ing the major to be purchased out, on the instant of his attaining that 
rank. 

The value of a in the preceding equations chietly depends on the 
acceleration of piomotion. This we have taken hypothetically 1o the 
best of our judgment, and keeping within the limits assigned by 
Mr. Curnin in bis able pamphlet. YVo beg, lion ever, to suggest that 
any olliccr having sufficient, patience for the task, would confer a be- 
nefit on bis brethren, by compiling from the army lists of the last ten 
years, a table shewing the average time between each regimental step 
from the bottonT, upwards. Having this, our data would be com- 
plete. Mr. (Jurniu has already supplied the mortality table — which 
is that we have used. 

Note. — We need not point out to our critical friends, that the equation 
a t 

v ■— , is not quite correct — the true value would be expressed by a series, 

( op t \ 

— X-- X &c. X — \ m which 0 , p, &c. represent the intermediate 

numbers of the living between n and t. Wc really have not time for such la- 
borious computation and the difference of result is inconsiderable. 
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Table shewing the proportion of Rs. 1,000, to be paid by each 
officer, to purchase out the major, who is supposed to have just at- 
tained that rank. Interest being 10 per cent. 


Rank. 

Proportional Share 
o/Rs. 1,000. 

Use qf the Table. 

Captain, 1 

' 387.98 

Supposing the Regiment agrees 

„ 2 

139.48 

to present the Major with 20,000 
Rupees, what amount should 

„ 3 

77-06 

4 

415.30 

the senior Captain subscribe ? 

5 

35.22 

Lieutenant, .... 1 

10^.35 

Example senior Capt. 387-9208 

„ 2 

„ 3 

59.82 

33.15 

Answer Rs.. . 7759.60 

4 

» 5 

19.33 

15.23 


G 

12.32 


„ 7 

9-17 


8 

5.80 


Ensign, 1 

23.32 


„ : .... 2 

13.50 


„ 3 

9.07 


„ 4 

6.00 


Total, 

1000.00 

i 



CAPTAIN CHRISTIE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Sir,— In the very excellent memoir of the 18th Regiment N. I. by 
your intelligent correspondent CuiasriNO, there is a small omission, 
which, however, I consider important, where he mentions the death 
of the lamented Christie, and the general regret of officers and men 
on that occasion. I am the more unwilling to let it pass unrecorded, 
because I knew him well, having been stationed with him in 97-8 at 
Futty-Ghur, then a large cantonment, commanded by a general 
officer, where major, then capt. Christie, was universally esteemed. 

The circumstance 1 would bring to your correspondent’s remem- 
brance was, that when poor Christie died, his remains were carried to 
the grave by the sepoys of his regiment. They insisted on doing so. 
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and vied with each other who should share in tho honor of paying 
this last sad tribute to the rrfanes of a beloved commander. Here was 
a striking instance of their breaking through their religious preju- 
dices, as I have known them do on a thousand occasions of actual 
service for officers whom they loved ; 1 have seen them interpose their 
own bodies between the enemy’s shot and sabres and such officers, 
and drink after them out of the same vessel. Ah, Sir ! those day’s are 
gone, l fear, never to return ; and why arc they so? the men and the 
officers are the same. 

% bugle 

September 20, 1836. 


A GLANCE AT ADDISCOMBE. 

(by lieutenant jedediaii bobson.) 

[As some important alterations have been made in the college rules and practices 
since this paper came into our possession, wo claim indulgence for inaccu- 
racies, which would not have been open to attack, had we published the letter 
at the time we received it. — E d.] 

• 

I had been enjoying a lelrospect of college days in company with 
my friend Lieutenant Ooldseeker, over our morning cup of coffee: 
and returned a good deal exhilarated to my own quiet study, with the 
intention of prosecuting the arrangement of my friend Snellius 
Schickiia nous' manuscripts. While busily transcribing one of the most 
knotty and crabbed passages, (lor your lunar fist is more like the 
accidental trail of an earthworm in the sand, than any civilized 
nation’s penmanship) 1 felt all the symptoms of a cosey nap stealing 
over my senses* Now, Mr. Editor, it is as well to inform you, that 
I scorn to lie down during the day. I value very lightly, sir, those 
who give way to such luxurious habits. Sir, I turn up my nose at 
them, one and all, and trust you are not given to any weakness so 
unworthy of a Spartan 1 Thus then, Mr. Editor; scorning, as I have 
said, to lie down, and feeling the joints of my neck in a very cranky 
state, so that the moonshee in front of me thought several times that 
I was salaaming him, and returned my courtesy with the most grati- 
fied humility ; seeing, I say, that my head was not to be trusted alone. 
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] applied bcncatli it my left arm in the form of a prop or leg or 
column ; and strange to say, no sooner Was this accomplished, than 
the white sheet of paper on my desk became black, my pen was 
converted into a slate pencil, with a gritty point, and I found myself 
involved in all the horrors of a conic section. The room too under- 
went as complete a metamorphosis. There was no punkah, no cluck, 
no purdah. The walls were no longer white and bare like those of a 
Newgate cell ; but were nicely papered with moulding and cornice ; 
and the three* legged table at which I lately sat, had become 
mahogany, with a velvet embossed cover and claw feet. 

Nor was this all, for, while I gazed in mute astonishment around, 
wondering how a 2d Lieutenant of Artillery had been smuggled into 
such quarters, 1 was startled with the alteration any moonshee had 
undergone. Sir, he was not worthy to claim the acquaintance of a 
stowed rat, before this change took place ; he was absolutely not 
worth his weight in Deal shavings. Now there stood before me a 
colossal monster, not under 6 feet in height, with a head resembling 
a thirteen-inch shell in heaviness as well as size, a belly that strutted 
forth like the curve of some glorious parabola and a couple of sup- 
porters well worthy the superstructure, in the form of a pair of 
calves, the thickness of a well grown child, and ever and anon threat- 
ening to burst their black casing of silk, with the weight of their 
unconscionable bellies. The poor little whipper snapper of a moon- 
shee had trembled from head to foot in the presence of a u live 2d 
Lieutenant of Artillery” The person now before me was absolutely 
swollen and bloated with dignity. His eye-brow would have thunder- 
stiuck a senate, and his little pigs’ eye, blinked with that happy 


* You are not to suppose, sir, that 1 purchased or acquired this table in its three- 
legged condition. I, a second lieutenant of artillery . No, Sir, it was a quadruped 
when first it called me master, and its fourth leg was shot away in action, for which 
it lias never received a pension You must know, Sir, that I was seated before it 
In camp, about to enjoy iny frugal breakfast ; when suddenly a rushing sound was 
heard, and Pat Murphy, the Connaught man, came flying head foremost like a javelin 
through the counauglit of my tent, f I never knew till then why he was called the 
Connaught man), tearing therein a mighty rent, and shearing clean away with his 
senseless noddle the leg of my trusty table. 

Had this been all, 1 should not so much have minded, but my only butter-pot, the 
lid of which was smashed twelve years ago, was completely flummudged; and the old 
blue tea cup without a handle, which composed the whole of my lireaklast service, 
was materially chipped and otherwise damaged, against the drunkeu dog's teeth. 
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consciousness of power that lent an indescribable complacency to his 
whole aspect. As for myself, by certain inward trembling's and 
misgivings 1 felt sufficiently assured that 1 sat in the absolute, the 
bodily presence of mine ancient tyrant, the man of mighty bowels, 
the sage, the majestic, the invincible Giff, 

We have read. Sir, of those slaves of the $p'irUns, who levied war 
against their masters and bore down every thing bcfoie them until 
their masters armed themselves with birch rods and diove t hern 
easily back to obedience. Sir! the sight of this ancient bugbear of 
my youth, was more effectual with me than a rod of scorpions. I 
easily believe, that, had he but fixed his eyes steadily upon me for 
five minutes (an act by the way of which lm was never capable) and 
gradually extended his jaws, [ should have sprung down his throat 
at a hop, step, and jump, as tho* be bad been a boa constrictor. Sir, 
I \\ as petrified, and in the confusion of my feelings the following 
exclamation escaped from my lips. 

“ What ! Giff ! Gaffer ! is that really you ?” Strange to say, this 
greeting, for which in former days the ruin of a young man’s future 
prospects in life would have been esteemed a light and most trifling 
penalty, did not seem to disarrange the dignitary’s composure. He 
replied on the contrary, in rather a pleased tone, l thought, 

“ Ifgh — Yes 1 You do indeed see before you, lfgh ifgh, Doctor 
Andrews.” 

Still more astonished at this unwonted good humour, and encour- 
aged by the complacent twinkle of his eye l ventured another ques- 
tion, or perhaps rather exclamation. 

What, have they restored you the purveyorship, old guts? 

“ lfgli, Ifgh, you may say so” was the reply. •* Well,” 1 rejoined, 
for by some strange impulse the truth would find a vent, “ Well ! 
1 ’am heartily sorry ot it. For I’d rather be a dog and bay the 
shin-bone of a malefactor, than sit down to one of your. dinners, as 
you call them.” 

4f Faith ! so would I, ifgh, ifgh,” replied Gaffer, with the most cor- 
dial frankness! “ But, Mr. Bobson, have you finished that conic.” 

»i 2 
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Now my slate was as faultless of any written character, as the 
language of the Houhhnhhms, Nevertheless, with unblushing im- 
pudence 1 answered the interrogation affirmatively and placed the 
slate before him. 

He deposited himself with necessary caution in a large elbow 
chair, and, bending down his huge head upon both his hands, sat look- 
ing with much earnestness 1 and apparent intelligence upon the blank 
superficies. “ Here, Sir, you see” said I, touching the slate with my 
pencil as I went on u A. B. is equal to x minus y plus 3 a q, &c. 
and there you see Sir, A 33 is equal to II square, minus 1 that is 
equal to G. I. F. F. cubed : quod erat demonstrandum. 

“ lfgh” said the old gentleman, rubbing his eyes and almost half 
persuaded there were no such letters oil the slate, yet ashamed to 
bring to the proof any thing that could call his infallibility in ques- 
tion. “ lfgh, Mr. Bob son, very well. You have passed a very crcdi* 
table examination. Ilgh, you may join the cadets.” 

Accordingly 1 made my leg and my exit, and, passing into the 
hall, found myself in the very thick of a dire contest, between 
gome very tough fids of half dressed meat, and the valiant 
tushes and more redoubtable appetites of about a hundre l-and- 
twenty jolly cadets. They sat at three long tables, two of which 
filled the principal hall, while the remaining one occupied a smaller 
room adjoining. * They were too busy to bark at me' although I 
was something even less than a Probo,* and so l escaped scot free, 
for tin's time. For, small as were the natural attractions of the canni- 
bal diet before these young lads, it was yet doled out in such judi- 
cious proportion, as ever to find the welcome of a howling appetite, 
and to be struggled and even fought for. Their uniform a little sur- 
prised me ; for, instead of the blue and red of olden times, 1 observed 
that these cadets wore orange tawney turned up with brimstone ; and 
all those destined tor the artillery, wore each a conical cap and 
bells, upon which was written under a certain coat of arms, in large 
characters, ‘ The favored Regiment— Promotion, Patronage, Staff, 

* Prolio is a term applied to all cadets during their first term. The derivation has 
been variously conjectured ; the most probable opinion seems to trace it to the timo 
when such unlucky wretches were common fags or servants to the rest when they 
were Pro-bo no publico. 
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■ I put my hand involuntarily to my own head, and drew from 
thence a similar head-dress ; how it got there, you must enquire in 
Leadenhall street ; 1 can’t for the life of me, tell. 

1 passed from this li.il! ; saw the memorable bars on my right, 
where bread and cheese are served out at one o'clock, p. m. Passed 
the little study, where I have oftcu foragec^ for the debris of the Pro- 
fessors’ supper; and was just about to run down the old stone steps into 
the court yard, when whom should l pop upon but serjeant A — in — r 
Now serjeant A — m — r is a tall, thin man, dressed in the uniform of 
the foot artillery : he has one of those red faces, that appear to have 
been obtained by the const ant boxing of their owner’s cars, that 
is, all the minute veins that permeate the skin, are traced iu distinct 
lines ot blood red, forming by their assemblage a very respectable 
apology for a high color. His face is indicative of weakness, and 
perhaps of something worse : but sergeant A-^-m — r is a highly res- 
pectable man. 

He was at that moment engaged in ail exchange of courtesy with 
a cadet named Sukey — and 1 caught the following particulars. 

* Serjeant A — m — r,’ said the* gentle Sukey, looking winniugly in 
his lace, ‘ I’ve got ten nuts, will you have six?’ 

‘ Thank you, Mr. 

4 Very welcome, seijeant A — rn — r.’ 

‘ Mr. , will you come and take a cup of tea with mo to night : 

only Mr. and Miss. A. and myself? 

* Thank you serjeant A — m — r.’ * 

* Very welcome Mr. ’ 

‘ Oh ! ho !’ # said I, ‘ Sukey my jewel,— at the old story yet I 
see T 

By the assistance of the serjeant I was speedily robed in yellow 
tawney, turned up with brimstone. The serjeant smiled as the 
jingle of my bells drew his attention to the cap aforementioned. 
4 Oh ! I see. Sir,’ said he * you’ve been beforehand with -us there. I 
guess you be come from the Injies.' 

A trifling alteration being requisite in the unmentionables, I turned 
to my little old friend, Snip, whom I found seated in statu quo, upon 
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his board, surrounded, with all species of habiliment from the cap and 
bells of the cadet uniform, to the straps that fasten the pantaloons 
over the bezacker”.* With the spectacles upon his nose and his lit- 
tle body bent forward over his shin bone?, he gave one rather a 
contemptible opinion of that louse, who as the song goes, conde- 
scended to live in the same house with a tailor. He was maunder- 
ing in his usual dissatisfied and sharp tone of voice, as he patched up 
sundry breaches in the wooden walls of the fortress. But time seemed 
to have dealt gently with his honest little phiz, and not to have abated 
the kindliness of his heart, any more than it had solicited the acer- 
bity of his address. Ah-well-a-day, little snip, (this name it wa9 
never my fortune to bear;) thou wert once a great man among the 
great boys of A — sc — be — ; a man whose patronage was worth a 
thought ; a man who possessed a house upon the common where 
plain clothes might be called for, and plain uniform deposited, and 
all under a safeguard, sure as the seal of coufession ; thine own 
untailor-like and scrupulous honor. What if thou inightest cabbage 
a trifle ; *twas but in ihe way of thy trade; and with thy right 
hand thou wouldst have given twice as much as thy cunning left 
hand had cribbed. 1 was too sober a mortal to benefit by thine aus- 
pices ; nevertheless, little Snip, I did much appreciate thine excellen- 
cies and give my voice in many a conclave for cherishing and sup- 
porting thee ! 

‘ And this,* said 1, 4 is a bez’ackcr* as I held up at armslength 
one of these extraordinary non-dcscripts. 'Ah! bez ’acker, bez’- 
acker, tender and true, as the old song runs, much and good service 
have 1 to thank thee for ; thy name shall be enshrined among the 
great names of the earth, even tho* thy mortal remains may have 
found no resting place in Westminister Abbey. Ye were to a 
cadet, as the sun is to the world, as the steed to the Arabian, as the 
canoe (and that is the more proper resemblance) to the savage. A 
cadet without a bez’acker ! ! a shadow without a substance, a world 

* Bezacker culled familiarly hezack and endearingly bezzur and hezzy, Is a covi‘iiu<> foi 
the fool, half boot, balf alive. h la supposed in bave derived its title, from the exclama- 
tion of Cadet W a, on flial beholding a snapping pair. ‘Them lie's Whackers' Boz- 

cur the diminutive is a word of coijsldeihble liiipoiiance in nur language, imili aa describing 
tbnt wnlch la else nameless and uffoidiug a belter s by me tv * Nebuchadnezzar, ' than 4 a kuifa 
and a iaror ' 
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without a sun ! Ah 1 what should I have been with ali the blue and 
red trumpery, the black belt and leaden schackoe, but for the service 
of my faithful, bez’ack ? What should 1 have been when lights were 
put out and bolsters were ringing around the noddle of Pullie ? 
What should I have been when all the tinkers in my bed room were 
snoring, and sleep was converted into the music of pigs? What ? I 
ask — what, I demand, without the serviefc of my trusty bez’ack ? 
Was it not thou my jewel that did’st break the brittle shins 
of mine advcisary, cadet Von Thiindershank, when he, the same 
cadet, had shinned me in the mouth, in spite of the honorable 
rules of foot ball? Was it not thou that didst dowze the glim from 
the hands of the mighty and not over Bavoury Wujjer, when 
the commons rose against the law, and thy brethren were fly- 
ing in deadly showers? Did not thy sole tap the claret, and thy 
heel blacken the eye of Tinker B— — gs in .the very height and 
glory of his snoring? And was it not armed with thee, that 
my doughty right foot found its way thro’ a two-inch pannel, 
when dinner was outside and I was cooped within the Forlific 
study, by the insidious wiles of Cl — th — r? Ah ! lovely and beloved 
bez’ack ! albeit thine outward Semblance is somewhat questionable ; 
yet beauty is as the flower of the field, and he who worships the 
smoothness of the skin, is a lover of like fleeting fickleness. No ! it 
was the savor of thy goodness that did charm me. ]\ly love was of a 
high and exalted character. It nestled amid thy many inward 
excellencies. It was wholly of a menial complexion. It had respect, 
greatly to thy sole, and it has survived unchangeably to the last. 

Dreams, fop I really believe I must have been dreaming, notwith- 
standing my utter contempt for reclining during the day ; dreams, 1 say, 
are not generally consistent in all their bearings. Time appears to be 
forgotten in their calculations, and scenes shift as not even the patent 
rollers of new Drury could allow. My very next recollection places 
me in the drawing study, waiting the arrival of Johnny Raw. 

Who recollects the old drawing study 7 who that has ever seen, 
forgets it ? It was upon the ground-floor of an antique-looking building 
that had appertained to the original estate, ere purchased from Lord 
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Liverpool. It stood at the bottom of the court-yard, of which it 
formed a side, being a boundary also to the parade ground. In short 
it occupied the position at present maintained by the arched enclosure 
which supports the hall dedicated to a similar purpose. It was 
entered by a small portico, over which hung a bell beneath a canopy 
of masonry, and it was built of the dark red brick of which the man- 
sion itself is formed. It vtas utterly unlit to be the study of gentle- 
men cadets ; and yet I had a species of reverence for the old iabric, 
at which you will not wonder, Mr. Editor, when you learn that its 
upper story contained the private studies : small rooms allotted to the 
accommodation during leisure hours of cadets of the first class. 
I shall never forget the sensation with which t heard of its overthrow. 
I myself belonged only to the third class at the time, but as a friend of 
mine had just been promoted to the first, and we both had been anti- 
cipating, during the vacation, the comfort of a room, however con- 
fined, to which we might retire from the noise and confusion of the 
common study. A luxury like this, is only to be appreciated in its 
full extent, by those who have known the weariness of continual 
exposure to the public gaze ; who have, per chance, pursuits that can- 
not be appreciated by the multitude, nor indeed prosecuted, except- 
ing in retirement When my friend and I entered the court-yard of 
the colleges and, looking wisttully in the direction of our anticipated 
sanctum, beheld a blank in the sky, where once the venerable edifice 
stood ; our hearts smote painfully against our breasts, and we stood 
for awhile in mute despair. 

Fie upon these innovations! Fie upon the spirit that can 
rattle down even a ruin which associations have rendered familiar, 
though with the design of raising a palace from its dust ! And 
yet 1 have heard not very long ago of officers, I blush to say of what 
corps, wantonly breaking down some of the finest relics remaining 
at Agra of the power and grandeur of the Mogul empire. 

Are we Scythians ? Are we Goths? Have we been innoculated 
with the small-pox of the Vandals ? Can we not gaze upon th 
grand or the sublime without a longing desire to raze it to the leve, 
of our own littleness ? Have we no other means of rivalling our pre- 
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(leccssors m empire, than in pulling- down what their munificence has 
reared ? Oh ! let us not strive with such weapons of power, in the 
evercis; ol which the meanest worm, that trails its slow length over 
the fesiciing inieass, will outmatch and contound us. it wo cannot 
build a moi al edifice more glorious than the palaces and temples Of 
tho Moslem, let us at least prove ouis.lves equal to the appreciation 
oi toe latter; and, content, d wuii the substantial tower once enjoy- 
ed by this de \»ycd 1 aw, no! deny the poor remains of their gicat- 
ne^.s a little nairow hack of (hat niighly emphe, once all their own. 
Aias! lor the fairest city of the east. Alas! for the glm ions and 
biaulmd Agia. The ilepositoiy ol all that was grand, and graceful 
in the aic, nurture ot ihu Mogul! She was a city of palaces Siie 
was in icspect ofaichiiectuit* tin* Alliens ol llindostan. DJlii, t!u>’ 
oftemr the scat of empire, was not to he compaicd with her for eb*- 
gance The veiy dc.sire of the latter to excel, ‘only exaggerated her 
teatuies into ditpropor.iou and deformity, or overloaded them with 
the trumpery ot adornment, lint at Agra, all is easy, and natural, 
ond gi aceful. Dignity swells not into bombast, nor does ornament 
break the melting lines of harrnonv and elegance. It might stem, 
on < ontempiating thtse nval cities, that a (apse of ages had inter- 
vened bit v\ ten then* several foundations; and yet we Inue the 
inimitable tomb ol Shah .Ichan in Acbciabad, and the woiks of 
Acber in the city ot Shah Jelnn. But woe worth (he day, thou 
Fairy ot F.isitrn Cities, when the dull, bungalow building Feringeo 
entered within thy ga f es, and cast the eye of a cockaliico upon the 
miserable elements of which thou wert framed; when (he building 
of a garden wall or the erection of a cork-room was deemed sufti- 
cient plea far the destruction of thy vener ible towers, and the ruin 
nlike of thy palaces and sepulchres; when the small, pale, votive 
liglit,the liibute of affection or esteem, wascxtinguislied in thy tombs, 
by the cheroot-smoke and table-loving heels of thy tasteless conqueror. 
Ages had barely rendered thee all thou then wert. A few brief 
lusties have made thee the fuilorn thing thou art. Alairy years have 
passed, fair mourner ! since 1 have beheld thee. What may not the 
canker-worm of the Feringce have accomplished, during that period 
of our separation ? 
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Alasl and have they indeed left thy noble and rencrable mnsjid? 
Have they really not destroyed tliy most magnificent of citadels, and 
the lovely, the chaste, the unrivalled Taz? 1 tremble to pronounce the 
name! Has no barrel of gunpowder been laid beneath her cosily 
dome, or no mine been sprung below her beaufeou* minarets? Whv, the 
bricks oi her toun (at ion would su'ficef»ra thousand bungalow?, and 
her enamelled marbles for the palace of a Cei.ir ! H are 11.. y indeed 
spared thee, fair wou-ler ot the wrn’M ! Gene. o. is, d!-,r.ir* , rc>«ied 
! Hear th '.»• a temple on t’.e ‘unk-. -rfliii.i* ow.i j:s nna, 
but ye tbit ti.e in-w.i iption of their benevolence be gi\r en in 
cha.-Tdeia of bras;. * * 4 * 

Blame sue not, Air. E litor, fur indulging in this lengths apostiophe. 

Agra is ende.ued to me by the record of many soiro vs, and not a 
little of the sunshine of existence. I knew her wlun Gothic bar- 
barity had greatly effaced In r beauty. Yet 1 have drawings of 
many a temple and tower that lias since, 1 am assured, fallen a prey 
to the lising generation ot bungalows ; and I cannot forbear ana- 
thematizing, with candle and bell, this unfeeling and paltry economy. 
Dreams are allowed more than poetic licence in respect of consis- 
tency and local congruity. It is, however, high time to return to the 
drawing room, with its long double column of tables, near the cen- 
tre of which was the pulpit-shaped throne of the doughty and Hudi- 
b rustic Johnny Haw. 

1 Now’ said YV s, jumping upon one of the tables, * mind that 

the moment Johnny’s belly begins to jut thro’ the door way, my 
table and number si* are to be in the very thick of a pitched battle.* 

r 

Out ran W., and two minutes after the well known voice of Johnny 
was heard in its whining querulous accents, approaching the study, 
altho’ strange to say the scout, posted at the door, ga\c no annuncia- 
tion. 

* Indeed Mr. YV., this is too bad. Indeed .Sir, you and the other 
gentlemen cadets plague my life out. No longer ago (hail yester- 
day when I took up onfc of the rolls of bread to break a piece off 
for cleaning the drawing paper,— I found it filled full of paste, 
which squirted all over my head, Mr. YV., and ran down to tny small 
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clothes. Such an insult, Sir, [ lmd never received, and the end or it 
is that I must quit the institution. 

The voice was now on the very threshold ; already lumps of 
bread, squashed oranges, and even a lew spare hez’acks were on 
full cock, icady to II y at sight ol the old given surtout. The voice, 
however, ceased, and iu came VV, but no Johnny was there. \V. 
could imitate him so exactly as to elect ue even Johnny himself, into 
a belief tliat his own ghost was abroad. At length, the cry of Johnny, 
Johnny, passed from table to table. A; rain all was preparation, and 
when the little man did indeed make bis debut lie touiid his path 
crossed by a most obstinate and villainous (ire of all the missiles pro- 
curable. 

* Silence at that end of the study’ roared the offended dignity, 

* silence, gentlemen, silence but his mock heroic voice was lost amid 
the shouts of the combatants, while the squashed oranges and lids of 
bread rained around him like a tempest. At length, VV. screamed 
out in pretended amazement. 4 Silence, silence ; I do declare here's 
Johnny,’ and every one taking the hint pretended to awaken to 
the same discovery. In a singlejnionient the last lingering bcz’ncker 
had (alien, and all was silent as the grave, while Johnny walked 
plaintively to his throne. 

Johnny Haw is a ruddy, liitle, bald-paled fellow. His head hangs 
forward, and bis eyes love Ins shoe-strings, which it is rather a merit 
for them to behold, coi^idei ing that they mii'.t fust of (ill cut a passage 
through mount All. os. 1 1 is goodly pel son lias been wrapped time 
immemorial in a couple ol yauls of green baize, lolled iuto a collar 
above, and decorated hue and them will) a brass button, in j.nita- 
iiun of a suriouf. 

The little gentleman is a perfect evergreen, saving nt the back 
and cihows wlieie a few autumnal tints have begun to grow, and 
- those tracts of the said baize, which have suffered from the villainous 
machinations ol bis tormcntQis. There is no guessing the age of that 
surtout ; it is 

occnlto 
velut arbor, avo, 

as little Horace says of the fame, not surtout, of Marcellus ; or, as 
we say, has attained a green old age. 

i 3 
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Many indeed assert, that he received it as an heir loom from his 
great grandfather Hudibras, and that he intends at his death to present 
it to the British Museum, provided that his son and heir will consent 
to such a sacrifice. But 1 know Johnny better. 

He walks with a most juvenile gait upon the balls of his feet, 
swinging his arm in a tr,nly valiant sly’c, and penetrating the very 
pavement with his light hi no e»es; and surh is the wit or humour that 
breathes f:om every pore of his body, (hat it would he difiirult tor 
Diogenes hinisr’f to behold the little man trudging along the court- 
yard, without an extension of the visible muscles. 

Of nil the piofr'ssors at A., Johnny is pnhnps the one, to whom 
least is due iVom the cadets and his employers. It is seaicely too 
much to say, that, during’ the many years l.e has monopolised this situ- 
ation, not the slightest benefit has been derived to any one from his 
attendance. To speak of his instruction were absinth I never knew 
him attempt to a fiord it to any but the favorite of the day. 

Johnny, so far as wc knew him (I meddle not with his domestic 
character), was a caricature of Bi roll's hero, 6 bom with one virtue 
and a thousand crimes.' That one virtue was interest. The 
crimes,— every imaginable offence, against Ihe dutijs and dignity 
of his situation. 

People in alter life seem to forget the keen indignation and con- 
tempt, with wfiich in their younger days they had contemplated 
injustice ; — the proud feeling of defiance that took possession of tl cir 
hearts, when wronged by one out of reach of their retribution. They 
otherwise would not surely treat tie young and susceptible, as 
though they were without the pale of those obligations, rnoial and 
conventional, which protect the society of geiillemcn. 'I here is not 
ill ruy estimation half the crime, because nor half the ciuelty, of 
exercising oppression upon him whose ftelings intei course with the 
world has blunted, that there is in behaving thus, to one yet happy 
under a fair opinion ol human nature, and longing to love and reve- 
rence »d I in authority above him. To the funner no new lesson of 
humiliation is conveyed : the young heart of the latter swells to 
bursting beneath this disappointment of his ardent anticipations, this 
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mockery of his sense of justice. Johnny was constitutionally unjust ; 
to him merit was a neutral attribute. Ha ranged the cadets into 
three classes similar to those adopted by Pope in his classification 
of women: the black, brown, and fair. To be a piimc favorite, 
that is to be fiist in drawing, i! was necessary to have a fair com- 
plexion, blue eves, and regular features. To be at t lie bottom 
of the rl.iss, it was only needful :o be clumsy in hanging on 
his pigtail, so as to he detected, or suspected of such trea- 
sonable conduct. Now, to the first of these recommendations I had 
no pretension: I was an ugly, little fellow ([ have grown greatly. Mr. 
Editor since thru), with features growing all kinds of wavs like the 
bristles of an electrified porcupine; and, somehow or other, although I 
was the quietest and most inollensive lad at the. place. Johnny seemed 
to detect intuitive lv the thorough contempt I (elt for his character. 
ITc never got over his haired to me. As for myself, when J found 
that justice was not to be had, I revenged myself, hv drawing for a 
cadet nearly twenty steps above me in the. class; and stealing my 
own di a wings whenever I could lay hands upon them, for the satis- 
faction of my friends. I waj lull v satisfied when I heard mv own 
diawings applauded, as the productions of another, and the cadet, to 
whom (hey weie attiibuicd placed in the situation, I felt proudly con- 
sious should he ruy °wn. 

I loved diuuing; I had a natural and an hereditary taste for it, 
tho’ l had rrcciicd almost no insti action. I parked to he a piofi- 
cient ; and, for the ti»s' six months, we iiied myself in vain, to procure 
n few hints from the professor. When icpeafed ichis.il had roused 
my piule to aims ; I no lunger lit If the slightest wish for Johnny's 
approbation: indeed, it would almost have mortified my vuiiety, so 
utter was my contempt ot his opinion. 

‘ Mr. W ’ said cadet Cr»btrec, taking up to Johnny a paper of 
straight strokes, carefully traced with a parallel ruler, ‘ 1 flalier my- 
self, 1 an improving Sir in di awing;* and while Johnny was examin- 
ing his improvement, he slipped under the pieces of paper used for 
trying the reed pen, several slips of similar size and appearance, but 
each bearing a living caricature of Johnny. 

1 Indeed Sir,’ said Johnny, * I can’t agree at all in your opinion. 
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These lines. Sir, are all crooked and not one of them parallel. Here, 
.Mr. Crabtree, take it down and do it all over again. I never saw 
such .shameful lines in my life.' 

* A piece of hand paper, if you please, Sir,’ said Crabtree. 

Johnny diew one out and picsented it. 

* Ol> Sir*, said Oiabtree, * there is a drawing upon this;’ turning 
the caiicatnre lull in Johnny’s face. Johnny culoied np to the eyes, 
and alnioat choked with pav-iun. Hi* ton 1 the paper across and drew 
out another ami another It was only worse and worse ; the carica- 
tures increased m absuidity as In* proceeded. They were inimitably 
diawn by the unlut ky mortal, whom, for reasons ot Ins own, he had 
confined to stiaight strokes, as they arc termed, more than a year. 
Johnny was now i timing with passion. * Go to your place, Sir, you 
are the most impertinent cadet 1 ever saw and Crabtree retired in 
convulsions of laughter The moment it was perceived that Johnny’s 
blood was up, the whole study was in a commotion. ‘ Go on, Johnny, 
well done Johnny; at him again, Mr. Haw’ resounded from east to 
west.- from poll to poll. 

* Silence at that end of study ; silence, 1 say, silence !’ A most 
■ incessant din, a most intolerable hubbub. 

* Censor, carry my compliments to Dr. Gaffer, and tell him I wish to 
speak to him immediately.* 

In about ten minutes the door of Hie study opened majestically, arid 
as majestically si tutted in the colossal person of the illustrious Gaffer. 

1 Ifgh, Mr. Haw, ifgh, what is your pleasure with me? 

' Indeed, Dr. Gaffer, I am plagued out of my life, by these villainous 
cadets. It is not the wotk of a d *y, but the practice of months and 
years that I complain of: a system of annoyance which will render it 
impossible for me to continue iny services to the institution.’ 

‘Ifgh, Mr. Jlirv, let us hear if you please wlrat those annoyances are.’ 

* Sir, they are manifold and numberless. On Tuesday last, when I 
entered my gig, and was setting down to drive, I felt something very 
warm beneath me. I put my hand in my pocket, and, Sir, I was glad 
enough to draw it out pretty quickly ; would you believe it, Sir, 
some villain of a cadet ; — yes Sir, I repeat it,’ said Johnny, trembling 
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with rage/ some villain of a cadet had filled my pocket with lire char- 
coal. Well Sir, I hadn't driven many mdes before I felt the most 
excruciating pricking on the other side, f put my hand into the other 
pocket and the leg of an old compass ran up my nail,’ and here Johnny 
fairly bmst into tears. ‘ Well Sir, 1 drove on and had scarcely got 
outside of the town, when, in turning suddenly to avoid a scavenger's 
cart, the wheel ol my gig ilew olV f doubtless at the instigation ot some 
vil'ainous culet, and 1 was p tel id, 1 was piichcd, Sir, a considerable 
distance through the air, into the midst ol the tilth of tin- curt ; while 
the caiier, insUadot helping me out, cussed my eyes for making such 
a splashing in his pro ridge a* he called it.’ 

Even t lie heavy muscles of the Doctor’s countenance could not 
resist tins ludicrous recital ; he i*gh’d and ii’gh'd, and laised his thick 
cyebimvs, and r winkled his little pig's eyes ; and, while he did so, his 
form gradually faded Irem my sight, and with ani- consistency , which, 
however, seemed pci feci ly natural to me, I found myself suddenly in 
the first class study, waiting the approach of the Doctor. 

c Who'll go to the outer door, ^ and look out for old GiiT v will you, 
Bohson ?* 

* That I will* said l, and down I trudged. At the door I met little 
Sam walking at his usual quick pace from the mansion. 

f What are you doing here, Mr. Bohson?’ 

‘ Waiting for the Doctor, Sir. 1 

* You had better return to your study,* 

« Oh! no Sir, the Doctor wont be here for the next half hour.* 

* Yon had better return however/ persisted little Sam, sucking his 
tooth till lie made it whistle. 

Nevertheless [ gave no heed to what he said, and remained where 1 
tvas. At length, being weary of waiting, I thought I'd have a 
spree ; so running suddenly to the study door, I half-opened it and 
sung out, * GdY, Gaffer's coining/ and then, waiting a few minutes to 
allow of his supposed approach, I suddenly threw the door wide 
open with a kick of my foot, and made another pause, as if some- 
thing awful were coming: then entering at a stately strut, I 
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advanced to the centre of the room f enjoying the silence which 
1 imagined I had created, and shouting in a stentorian tone, 1 Giff 
G after cuts and, seizing upon a coupic of joint stools, flung them 
one after the other over my head. By this time (he silence began to 
puzzle and even to alarm me, and the knowing smile on seveml coon- 
tenances .willed to my perplexity. 1 suddenly turned my eyes over 
my lett shoulder, and, to my horror, iny utter amazement, beheld 
little Sam seated at the Doctor's d-sk, lor whom he was olfii mling, 
and looking on in full enjoyment ol my pa p’exity. I w,.s absolutely 
petrified; a cold sweat stood upon my brow. It was such a sudden 
trans’tion fiom the comic to tragedy. 'I he kind lieai ted little man, 
l.owncr, passed over this peccadillo, for which, had iL happened in 
presence of another professor, I should have foi felted my commission ; 
and tins was not the only act of real and fi ue-licart.d geneiosi.y for 
which l had to thank this wnitliy piofessor. duiing my i evidence at A. 

Ah ! kind and upright Sammy, would that the pufionige of A. had 
rested upon my shoulders ; ti.ou shouldsf, long since, have been 
rewarded according to thy menls, with the head profWsoiship of the 
collcue. Thou wcit e\er respected and beloved, because thou wert 
truly respectable and worthy : and as soon would any cadet have 
thought of patting with his best bczacker as of offering thee any in- 
sults to thv feelings, or thine authority. \\ hut if wc did diiiiinish thy 
right! ul name of Samuel and call thee familiarly Sam and Sammy ? 
Thou wouldst little giudge this unwarranted freedom, couldst thou 
read all the kind and affectionate thoughts which come coupled with 
the name, over the remembrance of thine ancient pupils. Wc took 
the same liberty with thine honorable colleague, Joseph, professor of 
fortification, whom none ever knew but to honor ami respect ; and 
who would not esteem any peculiarity a distinction, which was shared 
in fellowship with Joe? Boys must and will he boys. They 
must have a vent for their exuberant spirits, and none better than 
those knew to distinguish between mirthful and malicious mischief. 

I praise thy kindness cf heart, but much more thine inflexible 
integrity. I would have scorned to own my promotion to the first, 
the second was all that a lad of proper feeling could require ; and, 
though it was no more than he had a right to demand, yet, alas ! it 
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was much more than he had any reason to expect. Had I continued 
under thy tuition during the whole term of my cadetship, I should 
not have indignantly converted my Hutton into a Horace, nor Yih 
Kahdnie into a carpenter’s work-shop. Hut pride in my day was as 
losing a concern, as principle, at that academy ; and he who could 
neither wag his tail and purr against the leg of the odoriferous 
Wujjer ; nor condescend to rise by snjCgglcd talents ; nor hear 
without indignation to see the fawner get the mastery of the honest ; 
such an one should never have entered A. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my dream. 1 fancied myself 
walking in the wilderness, as it was called, of A. The high trees 
arching above me and standing in columns around ; the daffodils 
and cowslips springing at my feet : the grove resounding witli the 
most musical of shouts ; the cawing of the venerable tenants of the 
rookery. But these were not l lie only charms. There was another 
to which all were subservient, and which lent grace mid beauty to all. 
Upon my arm there hung a young and graceful form, the fairy visit- 
ant of my lonely dreams. We walked and talked, but it was not of 
love. What we felt was beyand the power of language ; but 
when her dark eyes were turned upon mine, and her light ringlets 
were tossed by the breeze around my shoulder, 1 would not have 
exchanged the language of those eyes and the soft touch of those 
ringlets of gold to have been the author of Childa lfarold. 

I marvelled at the accomplishment of my early hopes. I felt per- 
suaded, that this bliss was too intense for reality ; and, yet, even a 
vision so flectyig wras worth long years of anxious hope or restless 
repining. I stooped to gather a snowy blossom, which had long been 
my emblem of the fair creature beside me. 1 rose to present it to her 
I loved ; — but she was no more in the walks of the wilderness. 1 
run round every familiar haunt ; the grove rc-cchoed to my cry. I 
called upon the trees and the flowers to restore me my love ; but 
they stood silent and listless around me. At a sudden turning in one 
of the thickets, I heard the sound of a hoc ; now at least 1 should 
gain information. It was gentle Petor trimming, according to wont, 
the borders of his favorite avenue. 

K 
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‘ Petor’ 1 exclaimed, have you seen a fair creature pass by, with 
the step and figure of an angel V 

‘ Mistor Angelo, I did see, von half hour ago : he was go, towards 
de town ! 

1 My good Petor, it is not Mr. Angelo that I want, but a beauti- 4 
ful young female, who vanished from me as I bent to pull a snowdrop. 

* I did see von female too, She did combe to complain that the 
cadets do steal her walnuts/ replied Petor, leaning with both hands 
upon his hoe. ‘ But she was not loike Mr. Angelo/ 

‘ And which way did she go V 

* 1 did sec her cloitnb, cloiinb, cloimhling up de fir tree/ 

4 Then I’ll be after her in a jiffy/ and up I sprang, hand over hand, 
and foot over foot, to the very summit of the lofty pine. At the summit 
1 gazed around, but the object of my search was no where visible. 

I f )uiul myself girt with a complete village of rooks nests, the elders 
of which were cawing around and pouncing upon me, and had made 
vociferous objections to my upward progress. 

Gradually the intensity of my first disappointment wore away, and 
not long after I found myself, pouc! ing the young rooks for a rook 
pie, os hard as my hands could move. 

‘ Ifgh, Ifgh/ shouted a voice from below; * what cadet is that in 
the pine ?’ 

* What, old Giff, are you there again ?* I answered hurling down at 
the same time a young unfledged rook with excellent aim. 

The young flabby creature, all throat aud bowels, guided doubt- 
less by the attraction of affinity, fell squash in the Doctor’s face, 
completely covering my descent from the pine, with my pockets and 
the breast of my coat filled with the delicate spoils. Placing my 
yellow foolscap over my face, I ran like a wild thing past poor inno- 
cent Petor, who exclaimed in amazement at the rapidity of my flight 
and the obliteration of rny physiognomy. 

* Ah! there goes de angel, what Mr. Bobson was look for/ 

Gentle and imioGent Petor ! Thou didst possess many a virtue, 

which I fear is not destined ever to find existence in song. Mcthinks, 
l yet behold thy tali spare figure, thy grey hair and eyes, and brows 
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of deepest black. Thy lengthy countenance and under lip, what 
did project, with no intention of meeting thine unsocial nose half 
way. Thou wert a fair compound of astuciousness and sim- 
plicity, of gentleness and firmness, of meekness and spirit. 1 
did ever venerate thee, Pctor; albeit thou wert a little yellow like 
unto von Silkworm preparing to spin. Thy virtues were many, 
gentle Petor, yet wert not thou quite fittest to rule us uproarious 
dogs. Dost thou remember von cadet, that did wait till thy 
long mouth was opened in amazement that he might toss then - 
into a handful of walnut shells? Dost thou remember another 
that did shut up a jackass in thine own peculiar seat, and take 
up to him his French theme for correction. And dost thou recol- 
lect how meekly thou didst ehtreat to ‘ let the pauvre animate 
go.’ For my part I could as soon have offered insult to a parent as 
have trespassed against those oddities of thine which thy goodness 
rendered respectable ; and even they, who could not resist the temp 
tation to torment, would have scorned to offer thee a real injury. 

There is one of thy name in Calcutta, — but lie doth sell implements 
of distinction. Thou did’st deal iy wine ' by de single hotel, or by dc 
douzainc.’ But now, alack the day, thou art gathered to thy fathers, 
laid up ill the old binn amid the saw-dust and cobwebs ot bygone 
centuries. 

Another usurps thine office ; but is be worthy to succeed the sim- 
ple-minded Petor ? 

It was night, I was sitting on my bed in No. 4 , sleeping room. 
II. was opposite me, and there were some six or seven beds besides. 
As soon as we Heard Petor's step, approaching to remove our light; 
we all sat with one accord in our night shirts, cross-legged, each at 
the foot of his bed ; with our bolsters stuck, like grenadier caps, up- 
- iMit upon our beads, and folding our arms and composing our coun- 
tenances to the most perfect gravity, remained in deep silence with 
eyes fixed upon Petor, like aijuorum of Kangaroos. 

Petor entered, started, looked around him first at one then at 
another. He was completely bewildered, and the dead, deep silence 
had an effect upon his nerves ; while wc all stared unmeaningly into 

k. 2 
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his tune. The Hauls, when they pounced suddenly upon the Roman 
fathers, could not have been more awe-struck. He thought, we weie 
all daft, or that he himself was laboring under a delusion. 

When he reached the centre of the room, he faced about and walk- 
ed away in no slight trepidation. 

A heavier footstep was heard ; preceded by the sturdy corporal 
Dodd, a thick dark vulgaf> figure entered ; his face pitted, in a pitia- 
ble manner, by the small pox, and bearing in its coarse features the 
promise of a certain good nature, ruled by the most complete selliish- 
ncss and inclining the possessor to certain smaking acts of kindness 
towards those who could cringe for it, and the most slavish submis- 
sion to any capable of furthering his interests. Who does not know 
Pullie Wujjer with his bow legs and broad belly, and broader Scotch 
accent? liis belly was like neither Caller's nor Johnny 's. I really 
think T must write a chapter upon bellies. 

GilT’s was a royal, a worshipful belly ; it was not stuffed wholly 
with the good things of the earth, the fat of the land, like an alder- 
man’s. I am convinced that had a direct incision been made, a tun- 
nel bored through it, great part of ‘'the contents would have whistled 
forth in the shape of sell'-conccit and importance. Such a belly is worth 
a kingdom. The sipahis of Bengal would have worshipped and 
poured red paint upon it. 

Johnny’s, on the other hand, was a most undignilied corporation. 
It^as not the shape of a parabola j it commenced at his chin and 
sloped in an awkward curve to its termination. It was a hard, 
narrow', disreputable excrescence, such as is to be met with on 
but one class of persons, and to that class Johnny belonged. 
Now PulUc Wujjer’s belly was another thing altogether. It 
had not the majestic swell and proportions of Giff’s, nor the 
simpleton curve of Johnny. It was a broad, substantial, light 
agglomeration of bowels, whoso principal feature was coarseness 
and vulgarity. The dimensions were considerable, for when 
its master wore tights, the watch chain dangled many inches 
over the zenith of liis toes. Yet it made no show, no noise in the 
world. It might have belonged to an ironmonger, or a manufac- 
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iurer of patent snuff. Indeed there was some story about a little 
shop for ‘ tea, coffee, tobacco, and snuff, at Aberdeen* upon which it 
formed a fair commentary. 

Pullie Wujjer, then, advanced like a pair of calibre compasses 
up the room toward the candle. We observed him change color a 
littje at the unwonted sight around him. However, he persisted in 
his purpose, and was close upon the last Ae d, when corporal Dodd, 
seizing in ins muscular fist the handle of the brass candlestick, which 
wc had just brought almost to a red heat, let it drop like a hot pota- 
toe ; and, lifting up his left leg, doused the thumb and finger of his 
right hand into his mouth. This was too much. The silence was 
already giving way to the musick of bezacks. In another moment 
they might be ringing against his head. Turning tail with more 
dexterity than was to be expected from bis clumsy ligure, he had 
reached the door in no time, when II. screamed out, c That's right, 
Wujjer ! scamper off, for you stink most woefully.* 

Pullie's blood was up. lie strode back to II. *s bed, exclaiming : 

* I stink, do I, Mr. H ?’ 

f You stink !* said II. in pretended astonishment. * I said that 
Wujjer stunk, and he does stinlftoo most awfully/ and here II. held 
fast his own nose. 

Now, in order to annoy Pullie, a large Newfoundland dog, that 
was always about the place, had been baptized Wujjer ; and as Pullie 
had a natural dislike to appropriate this soubriquet, it afforded fre- 
quent opportunity of annoyance. 

‘ Who is Wujjer, then?* said Pully. 

4 Lauk Sir, don*t you know who Wujjer is? Wujjer, why he’s 
Wujjer, aud a flirty beast he is too.’ * I know/ said Pullie, almost 
suffocated with fury, f who you mean Mr. H. You call me Wujjer ; 
you know you do.* 

‘What, do you stink then ? Sir !* 

* I don’t stink. Sir; but you know very well that you mean me by 
Wujjer, but I’ll have satisfaction/ and off trudged Pullie. He had 
scarcely, however, reached the door, when H. shouted out again. 

* Wujjer, you dirty beast, come back, and I’ll knock you down J* 

Back came Pullie fuming with rage, while the room shook witli 

our laughter. 
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‘ Now Mr. H. get out of bed and knock me down as you pro- 
mised/ 

* Knock you down/ said H. applying his hand to stop his nostril. 
4 Knock you down. It was Wtijjcr I said I would kuock down, and 
so I will/ 

Pullie was almost beside himself. He knew that if he but lifted 
a hand, all was over with him. He walked toward the door amid 
a general hiss, and ere he 5ould reach it, the bez’acks were flying, 
and the bolsters whistling around him. 

That night when Pullie retired to rest in his small bed-room, open- 
ing into a dormitory occupied by the cadets, all his late grievances 
were rankling in his broad belly. With caudle in his left hand, he 
was stepping across the threshold of the door which he had 
pushed open with his right ; when some huge monster or devil incar- 
nate uttering a mighty yell, sprang with its fore-feet upon his shoulders, 
extinguishing his light and stretching him in the most helpless man- 
ner flat upon his back, where lie lay like Falstafl', afraid to stir a limb, 
and shivering so with terror as to communicate the vibration to the 
boards of the floor. The terrible monster passing on, was heard for 
several minutes scampering along the intricate passages and even- 
tually down stairs. Pullie now began to breathe. Collecting 
himself together, he found there was no material mischief done. 
He even ventured to groan ; a symptom of returning animation 
which was hailed with bursts of laughter by the mischievous cadets. 
They had shut up in his room the large dog Wujjer who, being 
heartily sick of the confinement, took the first opportunity of effecting 
an escape. 

It is not always easy in our dreams to ascertain tin* source of our 
information upon past or passing events. We seem to possess a cer- 
tain ubiquity of presence and universatility of person, which enables 
us to penetrate distant and differing scenes, that are passing at 
the same moment. Such was the case in the present instance. 1 
seemed intuitively to understand that which I had not personally 
witnessed, without at any time losing sight of my own identity. 

1 was now walking along the banks of the Coldstream as it is 
termed \ a loug pool of the clearest water, girt on two sides by an 
avenue of horse chesnuts. Many a pleasant hour have I spent in 
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this interesting spot, watching carelessly the dancing sunbeams 
as they streamed upon the sombre mirror beneath ; or the light 
skim of the swallow, dimpling its else unruilled surface, or the plash 
ot the water rat as he dived to his subterranean dwelling. The- 
silence charmed but not broken by the distant murmurs of the cricket- 
ers in the park, or the peaceful lowing of cattle in the adjoining 
meadows. 9 

i had taken up existence in 011 c of these peaceful moments, and 
was thinking of home and friends and future prospects ; a vision into 
which the realities of a second lieutenant’s lot found no admittance. 

Anon 1 was transferred to a lovely spot in the Addington Hills ; 
the side of a coomb or abrupt valley formed by the junction of two 
swelling heights. The stream that ran below was shadowed toward 
my left with a coppice of hazel, where often 1 have resorted to fill 
my pockets with nuts : but the wood, as the hill rose, acquired more 
importance, and was bounded, opposite my position, by an elegant 
gateway: rabbits and other wild animals were playing upon the 
swelling, grassy slope, in front; ^id the heather was blooming around 
me — scented with the breath of freedom, of which it has ever seemed 
to me an emblem. ‘ And this lovely domain,’ I mentally exclaimed, 
‘once belonged to my ancestor.’ A fairer spot could scarcely have 
fallen into worthier hands, nor could the heart desire a scene more- 
suited to the retirement of the office lie filled. This is a little para- 
dise in the midst of a wilderness, not a wilderness of desolation, but 
one of ever new interest and delight. Worthy progenitor of the Bob- 
sons! light lie tjie turf o’er thy noble breast, and tranquil be the slum- 
bers of the upright in heart. The course of thy life on earth was as that 
of the majestic bark, armed with the thunders of power, yet more 
delighting to convey to the children of men, the wealth and delights 
' and knowledge of distant lands; respected where’er its bright prow 
walks the multitudinous waves of the ocean, and bailed as a 
blessing when its lofty sails^ rise upon the yet distant line of the 
horizon — little, perchance, didst thou deem that thy memory would 
ever be eulogized by a cadet of the Hon’blc Company’s army, or that 
an Honorable Company of merchants would ever exist as Lords 
Paramount of the East. 
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Again the scene changed. The heather beneath me was convert- 
ed into a strong railing, painted blue, upon which I was seated, 
dangling my heels and leaning indolently forward, a fearful precipice 
paved with flint stones being behind. Many there are who recollect 
this old railing, which, in ancient days, divided the court yard into two 
portions, an upper and a jower, running half way across the enclo- 
sure, from the shoe roomVoward the tailor’s shop. The use of the 
railing was to prevent accidents from the perpendicular fall of the 
pavement at the shoe room, from whence the difference of elevation of 
the upper and lower portions gradually sloped away. 

This was a favorite basking spot ; and here I hung enjoying the 
sunshine, and tossing now and then a small pebble at some passing 
probo. Suddenly I felt a pull from behind. I lost my balance, I 
was falling head foremost, backwards, upon the hard pavement. 
The agony of the moment was dreadful ; in the midst of my lapse I 
just caught a glimpse of the perpetrator mother G — 11 — p. 

I panted, T would have shrieked with terror. Suddenly the bonds 
of sleep were burst. In a single moment my fancy had retraced the 
thousands of miles that separate me from my native land. I opened 
my eyes; the moonshie still sat before me, grave as an opossum in 
labor. 

* Moonshie/ said I, rubbing my eyes, * have I really been asleep ? 
How long V 

* The dogstars of your slave’s contentment were eclipsed ; just ten 
pulls of the punkah/ 

I repeat this, Mr. Editor, for two reasons. I will prove to you 
that 1 may, with a light conscience, denounce all lourgers ; and it is 
the prettiest compliment ever paid to my eyes, excepting always that 
which they received during my courtship of Biddy Sweetlip’s, the 
apothecary’s widow. 

* Jeddy/ says she, 4 how handsome you look. Your eyes sparkle 
like emeralds !’ Nevertheless the wicked wench was married six 
months after, Sir, — I blush to mention it, — to a tailor. I could have 
forgiven any thing else. Sir. Yes Sir, any thing but a tailor. And 
I, a second lieutenant of artillery ! 

Yoor most obedient servant. 


JEDEDIAII BOBSON. 
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In consequence of our remarks in a late number of this Journal upon 
the appointment of Lieutenant-Colonel -Sir Henry Bethune to the rank 
of Major-General in Asia, we have received communications respecting 
the career and pretensions of that officer, which, while they do not 
remove the objection to the extension of his rank over the whole continent 
of Asia, to the supercession of so many and so distinguished senior 
officers, certainly justify a large share of favour to the individual 
officer on the score of zeal, ability, and special services. 

Sir Henry's change of name from Lindesay to Bethune has puzzled 
many who, under the former surname, would have recognized an “active 
and intelligent partisan" during the earlier struggles between Persia 
and Russia, and a zealous and successful military leader, as well as 
diplomatic agent, in more recent times. It is the misfortune, however, 
of officers employed on detached and remote services to find, as in the 
present case, that Fame, howeveisbusy with their deeds on the spot, has 
not been equally trumpet-tongued in publishing their renown at home. 

Some twenty-five years back Captain, or Lieut, Lindesay, then of the 
Company’s Horse Artillery, was sent to drill and organize the Artillery 
of Abbas Mirza, the late Crown Prince of Persia., The talent and resolu- 
tion he exhibited in the execution of this duty, and his dashing conduct 
upon all occasions, gained him the highest consideration in Persia. The 
following trait would alone justify this reputation : — During hostilities 
between Russia and the latter country, before the peace negociated by 
Sir Gore Ouseley, the Russians had, on one occasion, surprised the 
Persian camp during the absence, on a sporting excursion, of the Prince, 
who, with nis staff and suite, had also taken the artillery horses to 
beat for game* Lindesay, on his return, seeing with his glass h s six: 
brass guns ranged in front of the enemy’s lines, instantly harnessed hie 
horses, and, galloping across the intervening plain through the hostile 
advanced posts, cut down the guards and brought off the guns in the 
face of the whole Russian camp. This is the secret of his removal from 
Kalisch last autumn. 

On the demise, in 18^4, of Futeh Ali, the late Shah of Persia, and 
father of Abbas Mirza, whose dissolution had preceded his own, the soti 
of the latter, Mobamed Mirza, having been proclaimed as the legitinate 
successor of his grandfather, was opposed by his uncles.; and the contest 
for tb'e throne was decided by the military operations of Sir Henry 
Lindesay, now Bethune, who, in anticipation of a struggle, had returned 
to Persia in the early part of that year, and wa9 mainly instrumental in, 
•ecuring his inheritance to, the present Shah, and thus forwarding the 
interest* of Great Britain in that quarter. 
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In the interval of his Persian service, Sir Henry had succeeded to a 
considerable fortune, for which he had changed his name, and bad, 
moreover, married; yet with every inducement to domestic ease, and in 
the possession of ample means, he is again led to the East in quest of 
the * bubble reputation.* 

Tt is at all times to us a most agreeable office ft dissipate prejudice 
and chronicle desert wherever it may really exist. In placing the claims 
and services of Sir Henry Bethune in their proper light before the eyes 
of his comrades, we do justice to both — for the ca9e was certainly calcu- 
lated to excite both surprise and jealousy ; but the latter feeling ceases 
to exist in the British Service when good grounds are shown for indivi- 
dual distinction. We heartily wish the principle were more extensively 
acted upon. 

The following extracts from documents before us serve to illustrate the 
subject of the foregoing remarks, and are intrinsically curious. The 
Persians, though proverbially magniloquent, are evidently acquainted 
with the true springs of good and faithful service — Honour and Reward. 

Extract of a letter from Sir John Campbell, Envoy to the Persian Court, 
dated Tabreez CTaurw), August 10, 1834 : — 

In the present important crisis of affairs, when the arrival of Sir Henry 
had been hailed with so much delight in the Courts of Tehraun ana 
Tabreez, where his reputation as a soldier was equally appreciated and 
known, and had elicited from all the members of the Administration and 
tho Army such public and spontaneous manifestations of pleasure, and 
was regarded as a strong testimonial irom the British Goverment, it was 
essentially necessary that he should, if possible, be kept in the country. 1 

His former career in Persia was with the Artillery, a corps exclusively 
formed by himself, in which he had on many occasions distinguished 
himself in the field, and rendered important services to the Prince Royal, 
a9 Abbas Mirza; and it must, in justice to Sir Henry, be admitted, that it 
was to the system thus introduced that the late Abbas Mirza was chiefly 
indebted fur his successes in Khorasson. 

It had been the wish of the present heir-apparent, Mohamed, fre- 
quently expressed to myself and others, that Sir Henry Bethune should 
again assume the command of the Artillery, which was now in a very 
disorganized state, but delicacy to the officer, whom ^iis Lordship in 
Council had deputed for this duty, prompted Sir Henry to decline ; 
and when subsequent propositions were made, assigning to him 
a more extensive command, I found it impossible to' listen to or 
encourage them, as they would have interfered with the charge in- 
trusted to Colonel Passmore, and been at varience with the intentions 
of the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council. The 
Artillery was frittered away in detachments over various parts of the 
Country, so that the command of the portion now at Tabreez was small, 
and consequently far inferior as a command to that formerly held by Sir 
Henry under other officers, after whose departure from Persia he was 
himself in the situation now held by Colonel Passmore. 

Ynder these circumstances, therefore. Sir H. Bethune was desirous of 
returning to England. Such a measure would have been directly opposed 
to the wishes of his Majesty’s Government, detrimental to the public in- 
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terests, and injurious to the cause of the Prince Royal, who entertains 
great hopes from, and reposes implicit reliance on, the zeal and exertions 
of this officer,, whose practical knowledge of the Persian character, and 
whose disposition and abilities, experience has shown, so ably adapted 
him for the service. 

' In a true spirit of cordiality, therefore, towards myself, in order to second 
the efforts 1 was making to effect the speedy organization of a small 
body of troops to meet any contingency; d^lirous also to meet the wishes 
of the British Government, and those of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Royal, jointly with those of the Kaim Mukam, and the native officers who 
had formerly served under his command, many of whom had now attained 
high rank. Sir Henry Bethune, in the most obliging manner, consented 
to take a trifling command, and placed himself under the orders of Co 
Jon cl Passmore as a temporary arrangement, with the hope of thus acting 
in concordance with the views of the British Government, and in a man- 
ner most conducive to the public interest. 

From a letter dated Teheran, December 22, 1834, which was given in 
the St. Petersburg Gazette : — 

Mohammed Shah’s success was greatly owing to hjs having the army 
in his favour disciplined under British officers. Great praise is due to 
Sir Henry Bethune, who commanded the advanced-guard of the King’e 
army. By his extraordinary activity, he may be said to have dragged . the 
' army after him. His very name had become a bugbear in the opposing 
>l army, and Zulli Sultan had set a price of 4000 tomauns on his head. 

The distinguished part he took,£nd the services he rendered previous 
to the Shah’s triumphant entry into Teheran, as well as on that occasion. 
Were handsomely acknowledged by his elevation to the rank of Master- 
General of the Artillery, conveyed to Sir Henry through a firman under 
the Shah’s hand and seal, of which the following is a copy, together with 
the letter accompanying it from the British Envoy : — 

Teheran, 30th Dec., 1834. 

Sir. — I am commanded by his Majesty Mohammed Shah to transmit 
to you the accompanying firman, as a partial acknowledgment . of hie 
feelings for the services you have rendered, and in doing so it is my duty 
to submit the expression of my thanks for the able assistance you have 
afforded towards the successful accomplishment of an enterprise to which 
the British Government attach so much importance, and in which they 
have manifested so deep an interest. The intelligence will be received by 
the British Cabinet with the most lively satisfaction, and the proofs you 
have given of your zeal will already have been anticipated by those whp , 
reposed confidence in your exertions. 

The vigour and promptitude, with which you have conducted the * 
operations intrusted to you, is such as you uniformly adopted during 
your former military career in Persia ; and the British name and character 
nave an accession of strength from the judgment you have displayed at 
the present crisis, and from the satisfaction you have given to all thole 
, with whom you have come in contact. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, &c. 

. John Campbell, Envoy. 

, i3 
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SIR HENRY BETHUNE. 


- Translation of a firman addressed by bis Majesty Mobammed Shah, to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Henry Bethune, K. L. S 

(Seal of Mobammed Shah) 

It is ordered that the royal consideration which has been displayed to- 
wards the high in dignity and rank, the wise and prudent, the zealous and 
brave, the sincere and devoted, the great amongst Christirns, Sir Henry 
Bethune (descended from the Liudesays) is now increased, and in rexvaid 
for the devotedness and zeav^wlnch he has shown in our service, he is 
exalted to the distinguished rank, to the honour and dignity of General 
and Ameer i-Toop Khan a (Master-General of Artillery of our army); 
and as our recollection of his former services has been thus shown, it is 
now necessary that lie perform with greater zeal whatever may be in his 
power to contribute to our good, whether this be xvhi e on actual service, 
or while stationary during the night or day ; that he he not an instant 
absent from the great duties intrusted to him, and that he give alibis 
attention and ex’eft his life to them, that by the increase of bis services to 
us our gifts may more How towards him ; and let it be well understood, 
for these reasons, and with these views, the above rank has been confer- 
red, and that he has received the hon> ur and respect commensurate with 
the high office that has been bestowed. -* 

Let the Moustoofies (Secretaries) register this firman in the royal 
archives, and tlat its contents may be published. 

Given in the month Ramazan, 12.50 (January, 1835). 

Translated by J. R. Riach, attached to the Persian Mission. 

J. N. Campbell, Envoy, 

Translation of a firman addressed by his Majesty the Shah to Sir 
Henry Bethune : — 

Be it known to Sir Henry Bethune, late Lindesay, distinguished by our 
royal consideration, that the former services of the high in rank, and his 
performances while in the employ of the late Prince Royal, have not 
escaped our recollection, and they had been already appreciated, but 
those services which he had rendered us on the present occasion, subse- 
quently to the death of the late King, and the ability he has evinced 
since our departure from Tabreez up to the date of our arrival ; his exer- 
tions in the conduct of all duties connected xvith the corps of Artillery, as 
well as all those which devolved upon him while commanding the victo- 
rious troops in advance, surpass all he has previously performed, and 
our satisfacton and good will to him are thereby increased a thousand 
fold. We have, therefore, issued this royal firman as a mark of our 
especial favour, and in order to assure him that we shall ever bear in 
mind the claims to which his good deeds have entitled him. 

Shirk Strahtan (Sealed and Signed) 

Mohammed Shah. 

Nor was this the only mark of distinction and favour conferred upon 
Sir Henry in return for his. sendees ; for, in a postscript to the firman, 
the Shah desired him to choose the best Arab horse in his stables. This 
being done, his Majesty mounted tbe fiery, animal, rode him into 
Teheran, then dismounted, and presented him to Sir Henry. . 
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The ministers and influential persons about the Court, on hearing of 
the Shah’s gift, assembled to petition his Majesty not to allow so famed a 
horse to leave the royal Rtud. The King answered, that however valuable, 
he would rather lose fifty such horses, if they could be found, than Sir 
Henry should be disappointed. 

The following extracts from letters from Persia, together with letters 
from the Shah to the King of England, will show the manner in which 
'Sir Henry’s conquests were appreciated.* Extract of a letter from 
Persia : — w * 

Great is the name of Lindesay in this country, and great ought it to be, 
for certainly he was just formed for service in Persia, in troubled times 
like these. The confidence the soldiers have in him is quite wonderful, 
and all classes talk of him as if there never had appeared on earth before 
so irresistible a conqueror. 

Extract of a letter from Sir John Campbell, Envoy at the Court of 
Persia, to the Right Honourable Lord Ellenborough, President of the 
Board of Control, dated Teheran, May 6th : 

It wa9 the unbounded confidence reposed in Sir Henry Bethune by the 
Persian government, and by the military of all classes, the fame which he 
had acquired during his former services in Persia, the very extraodinary 
influence of his name and reputation, his knowledge of the language and 
of the habits of the people (advantages which Colonel Passmore, so lately 
arrived in Persia, could not possibly be supposed to possess), which 
rendered it an imperative duty in me, during a period so critical to Persia 
and to Mohammed Shah, to accede to the wish of his Majesty and his 
court, that the direction of all hostile operations should be intrusted to 
this officer : the successful result, beyond what could possibly have been 
anticipated, has clearly proved the advantage «>f the measure. 

(Signed) J. N. Campbell, Envoy. 

Extract from a letter of Sir John Campbell, to the Court of East India 
Directors, dated Teheran, 31st Dec., 1834 : — 

To all the British officers serving in Persia, my thanks are due for the 
readiness they have shown on all occasion^je assist me. I am under 
Special obligations to the seal of Sir Henry BjfpTne, who, in the course of 
his operations whilst in command of the fdrjee in advance, has ever given 
the most perfect satisfaction to his Majeety as well as to myself. 

(Signed) J. N. Campbell. 

Extract of a letter dated Teheran, April 30, 3835, from Sir John Camp- 
bell, to W. II.Macnaughten, Esq., at Fort William : 

The object for which Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Henry Bethune was sent 
to Persia by the British Government having been now most fully explained 
and satisfactorily accomplished, and that officer having solicited perinis- ■ 
sion to return to England, his majesty the Shah has, with very flattering 
expressions of the important services lie has rendered, and regrets at the 
prospect of his leaving the country, been pleased to accede to his request 
and 1 have this day dispatched a letter to him to this effect. I cannot, 
but congratulate my government upon this speedy and satisfactory termi- 
nation of .hostilities in a quarter (the south) where so much opposition 
might have been anticipated* for no doubt can be entertained of the friendly 
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intentions of various chiefs towards the Firman Firma, who had actually 
put in motion their troops to assist him, an object early frustrated by tha 
opportune arrival at Shiraz of the army under the command of Sir Henry 
Bethune. It is due to this officer to state that his name still appears to 
have throughout this country a sort of m igical influence. His fame spread 
with wonderful rapidity, and has certainly produced a most beneficial 
and singular effect on the provinces through which he had passed, or was 
about to enter; and none of the Shah’s enemies, whose pretensions were 
high and whose assertions were bold and revolutionary, seemed disposed 
to venture upon the chance of a decisive action with him, which they 
doubtless would have done had the troops been under Persian comman- 
ders. 

His mode of proceeding has been energetic as well as conciliatory, and 
his efforts have been seconded by the British officers attached to his force. 
1 am happy to have it in rny power to state, that, owing to the subordina- 
tion preserved, little or no injury has been done to the country. The 
ryots have appealed to him against the oppression of their own native 
authorities, and h-»ve duly appreciated the contrast between the conduct 
of an array marching under British, and one marching under native 
commanders ; and numberless letters and verses have been received by 
the Persian Government in praise of the English name. 

(Signe ) J. N. Campbell, Envoy. 

Translation of*a firman addressed by his Majesty Mohammed Shah to 
Sir Henry Bethune, K- L. S. : — 

The services of Sir Henry Bethune towards the Government of Persia 
have been evident to us from first to last, and have surpassed all others in 
his bravery in the field. We have, therefore, conferred upon him a 
Medal of Fidelity, with five others, in pure gold, as rewards for the ser- 
vices he has rendered. 

MEDALS. 

1st. For the Battle of Sultan Bood. 

2nd. For Services in Lankeran. 

3rd. For services on the banks of the Arras, and the recovery of 
ammunition fro$$ the enemy. 

♦th. For services rendered from Tabreez to Teheran. 

6th. For servieces rendered during the campaign to Fars. 

6th. For fidelity. * 

In order that it maybe known to all our servants that trouble in our 
service will meet with due reward, and services rendered will not be 
unrequited, it is commanded that our Moustoofies do register this firman 
in the records. . 


Sealed by Mohammed Shah. 

Translation of a letter from his majesty Mohammed Shah to his Most 
Gracious Majesty William IV. : — 

Let the inind of the Sovereign who is an ornament to his Government, 
pud adorns the world, he informed, that the former services rendered by 
Sir Henry Bethune to the State of Persia have not been concealed from 
our fortunate brother, and no doubt they have often reached the royal 
ear; in truth, his services and exertions are manifest to both our State*, 
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and especially in this empire. We have reason to he amply satisfied with 
them. It happily occurred that, last year, the above-mentioned officer 
arrived at the capital, when we had newly arrived from Khorassan, and 
the late King, whose abode is in Paradise, transferred his services to your 
friend. Whilst at Talireez, he (Sir Henry Bethune) bestowed much 
labour on the Artillery and Arsenal, which he brought into good older; 
and he was wit’.i us at the time of onr advance from Tabreez, till our arri- 
val at the capital, in command of our advanced guard. Subsequently, when 
deputed to Pars, the services which he rerujpred surpassed all other ser- 
vices, — and m such a manner that in royal justice our desire to honour 
him has led us to be thus explicit on the subject of his services, and to 
express to our happy brother, without reserve, our entire satisfaction, 
and frankly to make known our wish that some rank 'may be conferred 
upon him by our royal brother, which, in the English State, may des- 
cend lineally to his posterity, and always remain in his family. 

Sealed by Mohammed Shah. 

July 2, 1835. Translated by J, N. Campbell (Envoy). 

Sir Henry Bethune returned to England September 22, 18.A5. Shortly 
after his arrival, he received the following letter from Lord Palmerston, 
dated 2.1d of October, 1835 : — 

My dear Sih, — I have great pleasure in informing you that Lord 
Melbourne has taken the King’s pleasure for conferring upon you the 
honour of a baronetcy, as an acknowledgment of the brilliant and import- 
ant services which you have performed in Persia. 

My dear Sir, your’s faithfully, 
Palmerston. 

[United Service Journal for May.] 


LIEUT. JONES versus VEERASAWMY. 


We have copied from the Circulator of Monday last, a report of a 
case brought before the Magistrates at the Police Office on the preced- 
ing Friday by Lieut. Jones, Adjutant of 11. M. 63d Regiment, in 
which one Veerasawmy was charged with attempting to create dissatis- 
faction Among the men of the Regiment* by persuading them that they 
were paying too high a price for the bread supplied to them by the pre- 
sent contractor, and in which attempt he succe ded to a certain extent, 
some of the men having, as a curious wdy of shewing their discontent, 
refused to make use of the bread so supplied — We are informed that the 
persuasions of their officers, that they had been imposed upon by the 
false representations of Veerasawmy, soon induced the men to return to 
a sense of their duty. 

We believe it is generally known bow small a matter is sufficient to 
excite a spirit of discontent among soldiers, especially where they haye 
little else to occupy their minds, and that nothing is more likely to create 
such a feeling, than the ideathat they are made to pay too high a price 
for articles of food, and it is much to be regretted that there does not 
exist some summary tnode of severely punishing an attempt like the pre- 
sent, which is liable to be attended wuh such fatal consequences. 
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It is currently reported* with what truth a very short time we imagine 
will shew, that the occurrence above alluded to, will lead to the removal 
of the Regiment to another station, which is the more to he regretted, as 
up to that time, from all we can learn, the state of discipline and general 
good conduct of the men has been most exemplaiy. 

4 Police Office, Sept 2 — Lieut. Peyton Jones appeared at the Police 
Office on this day and complained of one Vrernsawmy alias Thompson, 
stating that he deceived thy men of H. M. 6 id Regiment, by promis- 
ing to supply them with bread at one anna per pound, whereas bread 
was not procurable any where below one anna 8 pice per lb. — In con- 
sequence of this deception, the men, who then appeared at the Police 
Office belonging to H. M 63d Regiment, Private William Piermin, 
and Robert Pardy, became dissatisfied, and Lieutenant Peyton Jones 
brought the prisoner, Veerasawiny, before the Police, that the Magis- 
trates might have punished that individual, liis only object bet g to 
create dissatisfaction and confusion between the officers and men of 
H. M. 63d Regiment. 

William Picrmiti being sworn — deposed that he is a Private of His 
Majesty’s G3d Regiment — that he knew defendant from the lime lie 
first arrived in the country by the name of Thompson — that he knew 
him only by that name — -that the defendant some tune after Octo- 
ber 1834, was in the habit of supplying the Regiment with bread at 1 1 
pice per pound— that a short time afterwards, in consequence of the 
bread, that was supplied, not bein' of the very best kind, his contract 
with the Regiment ceased — that then another induidual took up tho 
contract and supplied bread at ono anna per pound — This arrangement 
he said, continued from that time up to the end of last month (August), 
when he was informed that the price of bread was increased to l anna 
8 pice per pound, and that the men would thereafter be supplied with, 
bread at that rate— Billy, who, made up his mind to take a lonely walk 
about the Fort Square, bad scarce advanced a few yards from the place he 
was first standing, than Thompson addressed him and said that * if the 
men liked, he would supply them with bread at one anna per pound/ 
William Piermin aLo deposed that Thompson never desired or wished 
the men to complain, consequent on the price of bread charged to them 
having been increased to 1 anna 8 pice per pouud. 

Robert Pardy was called, and upon his being sworn, said that during 
the conversation above mentioned between William* Piermin and Thomp- 
son, he was a centinel on guard, and stationed at such a distance from 
, them as to be in hearing of the conversation that took place at the time. 

Our hero being called upon for his defence, said that he never 
belt) any conversation whatever with William Piermin— on the subject of 
supplying the Regiment with bread: besides, said he, how could any 
offer to supply the men with I read at one anna per pound have been 
made, when. he is no baker — and never had a bakery of his own in his 
life^-But it was very clear, from the evidence of William Piermin and 
Robert Pardy, that the conversation did actually take place : however, as 
far as that conversation went* the Chief Magistrate saw nothing Improper, 
hut it appeared to him that the defendant ou^ht to have addressed him- - 
fCtf to the officers of the Regiment instead ofthe men, tendering to sup- 
ply the Regiment with bread ; be having failed to do this— aud as it 
appeared that his interference with the men had Atffendered a feeling of v 
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disgust in the Regiment towards the' officers, the Magistrate directed 
him to enter into Bail himself in 700 Rupees and two Sureties in 350 
Rupees each — liable to be forfeited in the event of the defendant going 
into the Fort for once more in his life — until however, the Sureties requir- 
ed, were found, defendant was sent to the dwelling of the Moabites — 
William Piermin and Robert Pardy were discharged after being warned 
by the Magistrates, not to be again deceived in that way/ — Madras Cir- 
culator, Sepl. 5. 


DESTRUCTION OF WULLY KHAN AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 


The advices from Persia, brought by the late arrivals, are not of much 
importance. A private letter notices merely the arrival of Mr. McNeil, 
Sir Henry Ellis’s successor at Tehran, and the continuation of peace 
throughout the country. 

The roads from the capital to the southern provinces, which, during 
the last two or three years of civil war, have been subject to the depre- 
dations of a bandit called Wully Khan, and were consequently closed for 
commercial purposes, have been placed in a state of security by the cap- 
ture of liis stronghold and the destruction of himself and his followers. 
The following extract of a letter recently received from Col. Shee, Col. 
Passmore’s successor in the command of the British force in Persia, con- 
tains a short acount of the circumstances connected with the transac- 
tion. 

* We have just succeeded in capturing the forts of Gul and Gulaub 
with the Shirauz force under the command of Ferooz Mirza. On the 
5tli instant vve encamped within eight miles of the fort, and I was sent 
to reconnoitre. I found the place completely invested by Ismail Khan 
Sirteep, under whom there were about 1000 Tophancliees of the Moliom- 
cd Senuee tribe, together with 1200 Arabs and Bossairee Tophancliees of 
Fars/ 

' The Hill Fort of Gul and Gulaub is almost inaccessible, being com- 
posed of three rocky hills rising perpendicularly from 3 to 600 feet above 
the plain. On the south side runs the river Zorah, which is very deep 
and rapid ; on the north are clusters or ranges of low chalky hills ; to the 
southward and westward are mountains (rising perpendicularly from the 
river) which completely command the forts ; but owing to the enormous 
gullies and.deffp ravines by which they are broken, it is almost impossi- 
ble to get near the fort, even on foot. The distance from the tops of 
these hills to the forts, is from 200 to 1000 yards and upwards. On 
these points our guards were entrenched and effectually prevented the 
^rebels from isliOwing themselves. On the morning of the 9th, after the 
guards were placed and a strong party of Sirbauz and Tophancliees had 
intrenched themselves on the opposite side of the river, which command- . 
ed the hill, Ismail Khan determined to hazard an escalade, which was/ 
completely successful, and, at, noon, the fortress was in* ourpossessionf 
Of the 14 men on the rock, 3 were killed and 4 wounded. On our side " 
2 Arabs were killed and 1 Sirbauz and 2 Arabs wounded. Little or no 
v resistance was made, owing to the heavy fire that was kept up from the 
■ . * c 
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party on the opposite side of the river. This affair had the good effect 
of alarming the inhabitants of Gulaub, whose Riese showed a wish to 
treat 5 but Bauker Khan still held resolutely out. On the 10th, I left 
camp with 300 Sirbauz. On my arrival I strengthened the guards round 
the forts, and at daybreak Khoja Hoosin sent a message to say that if I 
would insure his life and property he would come down and treat. I 
immediately wrote a promise of protection, and he arrived. It was then 
arranged that he should admit 200 Tophanchees into Gulaub, which was 
effected with the greatest difficulty before midnight.* ' . 

'The next day the guards were strengthened and every preparation 
was made to escalade the fort of Gul at day break ; when at p. M. the 
heavy bring of the guards announced the attempt of the rebels to escape, 
and shortly after I received the report of Bauker Khan's capture. The 
scene that ensued can only be imagined. The fort was immediately 
ascended by the whole of the Sirbauz and Zoors, and the women preci- 
pitated themselves from the rock rather than fall into the hands of 
troops, and, surprising to say, most of them escaped without serious 
injury. Of nearly 200 women and children only 21 were killed by the 
fall : all the rest have been collected and taken great care of. The fort 
of Gul was provisioned for two years. The fort of Gulaub was respected, 
and neither the property nor the families have suffered the slightest injury 
or insult.* 

Peace and tranquillity once more secured, the commerce between this 
port and Persia c m hardly fail to revive. It was the dread of Wully 
Khan and the utter inability of the Court of Persia to check him, that 
put a stop to it. With his destruction, therefore and the growing vigor 
of the Persian Government, it may be expected shortly to attain all the 
importance it possessed previous to w the late dispute regarding the sue- 
cession. In the north of Persia it would appear that the commerce with 
England, carried on through Ezeroum andTrebizond, rapidly increasing 
and has already become of so much importance as to attract the serious 
attention of the British Government. The demand for British manufac- 
tures which this displays, no doubt, exists equally in the south, and with 
due care and attention must lead to the same result . — Bombay Courier, 
August 30. 


THE CELEBRATED FREE-BOOTER CHAMP RAJ. 


The following is an extract of a letter which we have received from 
the Kattywar country : 

'There is nothing in the shape of news here, excepting tlt&t the politi- 
cal agent has got hold of (by stratagem) the celebrated frae-booter Champ 
Raj. The man, I believe, has been guilty of great cruelties, and was in 
command of the party that shot Ensign Roberts of the 15th regiment 
sometime back. He is in irons in the jail here, and will be brought to 
trial.* 

Although rather foreign to the subject of the above extnftt, we would t 
suggest to government the propriety of directing returns to be made of 
the prisoners in the different jails at out-stations — say at Rajcote for in- 
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stance, shewing the time ‘ when imprisoned' and when tried. We have 
heard that greater delays have occurred in bringing to trial in many cases 
than necessity or justice at all warranted, and such returns, as we have 
suggested, would operate as a check. 

On such points we should always be much obliged to any of our pro- 
vincial friends to give us information. We know Jfiere does more occur 
in those regions than is dreamt of in the philosophy of the well-regulated 
community of Bombay, and it is only now and then that the ray lights on 
us. ’ We are very desirous to expose such abuses, assured as we are that 
they will meet with prompt attention in tjfe proper quarter. Of late, 
however, our Mofussil friends have not been so communicative as wont, 
but whether deterred by the supposed hopelessness of the task, or devot- 
ed to more pleasing recreations, we of course cannot say. Let us, how- 
ever, renew our acquaintance. — Gazette , Aug. 31. 


COLONEL POWELL.— BUYING OUT. 


It is reported that Colonel Powell has deemed it advisable to withdraw 
the much talked of and very ill-judged memorial of which he was said, 
correctly, we believe, to be the author ; and that the government here 
expressed their decided disapprobation of the measure. 

Allowing this report to be founded in truth, still we do not think the 
Subject ought to be dropped. The object now must be to put it out of Colo- 
nel Powell’s or any other person’s power by memorial or otherwise to 
jeopardize a rule of such immense importance to the army of India. 
While sufferance is the tenure by which the right of buying out is to be 
held, the door is open for any restless spirit who chooses, at any time, to 
question that right, and cause great annoyance to the service by his 
attempts to get its illegality established. 

We cannot for a moment doubt that the court would at oneft give their 
sanction to the principle of buying out, knowing as they must do that it 
will contribute so materially to the efficiency of their army. 

Nor would it, we think, be altogether politic to allow the matter to 
blow over merely because Colonel Powell m*J*have seen the necessity of 
withdrawing hie memorial. It is quite clear that as the offensive rule 
which now exisft against the buying out cannot produce even the slight- 
est advantage to the army or to the company, while on the other hand 
its repeal would lead to so many advantages, the court must sooner or 
later (as in fact they now in effect do) acknowledge its impolicy ; and this 
being the case, the present time appears the best to have the question 
' brought fairly under their consideration, and finally set at rest. 

The Bengal army are bestirring themselves, and so with our neighbours 
of Madras ; one and all feel the necessity of defending a system which 
one and all know to be of the greatest possible interest to* themselves and 
-to the army? to which they belong ; and little will they reck of Coldnel 
To well’ s recantation, while the order against purchase still stands as a 
stumbling-block in the way. 

c 2, 
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The different stations in this presidency had better, therefore, consider 
whether it would not be well for them at once openly to meet the ques- 
tion, and shew by their conduct the importance they attach to it ; next to 
the importance which the court would be likely to attach to the reasons 
which may be assigned for the request preferred, would be that which 
they would feel due to a demand made by the unanimous voice of the 
army, — that voice being expressed and collected in such a manner and 
with such promptitude, as would leave no doubt of the deep interest 
taken by all grades of the service in the subject on which they so appear- 
ed as suitors. — Bombay Gazette, August 31. 


RETIRING FUND. 

(From the Bombay Courier , September 3.) 


Proceedings of a meeting of the Garrison and Staff Officers held on the 2nd 
instant , at the Quarter Master General's Office in the Fort , to take into 
consideration Major Moore' s plan for a Retiring Fund, for the Infantry 
Branch of the service. 

Present — Lieutenant Colonels Wood and Campbell ; Captains Jameson, 
Swanson, Sanderson, Pringle, Newport, Maclean, Penlcy, and Hancock; 
Majors Robertson and Moore ; Captain Mant; Major Campbell; Lieu- 
tenants Thornbury, Hamer ton, Cristall, Thomas Hawkins, Browne, 
Jopp, Landon, Gibeme, and Stewart; Captain Liddell; Ensigns Cor- 
mack, Barr, YVarburton, Remington, Evans, Compton ; Lieutenants Lynch 
and Mathews. 


Lieutenant Colonel Wood having been requested to take the Chair, 

The following resolutions were agreed to : — 

1. That this meeting generally approves of the principle of the retiring 
fund as proposed by Major Moore, and that its best exertions shall bo 
used to carry the same into effect. 

2. That the resolutions of the meeting at Belgaum, together with the 
several emendations received from individuals, shall be recorded and 
submitted for the consideration of the subscribers at large. 

3. For this purpose, a temporary committee, composed of the follow- 

ing officers, shall be appointed to act as a central committee, for com- 
municating with the different stations, with power to carry into effect the 
retiring fund with such modifications and alterations as may be most 
likely to meet with the approval of the army : — , 

COMMITTEE. 


Lieutenant Colonel Wood. 
Major Moore, 

„ A. Campbell, 
Captain Jameson, 

„ Pringle, 

Major Robertson, 
Lieutenant Cristall, 
Captain Mant, 

Ensign Warburtonl 
Secretary to the Committee. 


Captain Swanson, 

Lieutenant Hawkins, 

„ . Wells, 

Ensign Cormack, 

Captain Penley, 

„ Landon, 

„ Hancock, 

„ Newport, 

Major A. Campbell to act as 
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4. That it is strongly recommended, as a preliminary measure, that 
all who arc in favor of a fund shall pledge themselves to agree to what- 
ever modified plan may hereafter receive the approval of two-thirds of the 
officers present in India, which shall be considered a final measure ; for, 
without some arrangement of the kind, there can be no chance of our 
exertions being successful. 

5. That this meeting is impressed with the necessity of one of tho 
Belgaum resolutions, viz : ‘That of the several Sums as Bonus being 
offered to Majors, when not accepted by Lieutenant Colonels.* 

C. That, as it will cause a great deal of trouble and delay to the com- 
mittee to furnish every station and regimertt with a copy of every propo- 
sition that may be submitted, the Editors of the newspapers at the presi- 
dency be requested to publish them, and the commanding officers of 
stations and regiments be solicited to receive such as the official busi- 
ness of tbe fund, and address their replies to the secretary of the central 
committee. 

7. That the best thanks of this meeting be given to Major Moore for 
the great trouble he has taken in laying before the army the most feasi- 
ble plan for a retiring fund that has yet been brought forward. 

8. That the thanks of this meeting be given to Lieutenant Colonel 
Wood, for liis conduct in the Chair. 

E. M. WOOD, — LIEUT. COL. AND CHAIRMAN. 


THE MADRAS CHIEF ENGINEER. 

It is reported to have boon arranged on the Hills that the Chief En- 
gineer shall in future hold a seat at the Revenue Board, and that the de- 
signation of inspector general of Civil Estimates shall be done away with, 
that officer performing the duties of the old appointment as a secretary to 
the Revenue Board in the Engineer’s Department. — Spectator, Sept. 10. 


HOUSE PROPERTY OF CANTONMENTS. 


* Independently of high interests, we think it would be for the benefit of 
the army if the officers of all departments could concur in fixing on some 
uniform plan of lodging themselves and establish a house fund, which 
would entitle each subscriber to comfortable quarters to whichever can- 
tonment he went to .* — Meerutt Universal Magazine, No. 10. 

The above extract, taken from an interesting article on buildings and 
landscape gardening, as adapted to upper India, in the last No. of M. 
U. M., contains a suggestion the value of which must be appreciated by 

all and they form nine-tenths of the European residents of upper India 

—who have experienced the effects of— what we may be allowed to call, 
the present house property system of cantonments. The system com- 
bines in itself two convicting principles and must of course work with all 
the regularity and precision of so harmonious a compound. The oppo» 
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site principles we allude to, are those of public and private property, both 
of which may be found to be recognized with reference to the same ob- 
ject, and it is in the collision which must thus frequently arise, the incon- 
veniences and evils of the system have their origin. It presents us with 
a picture as incongruous as we may suppose a settlement to afford, which 
blends together into one mass the property principles of Mr. Owen Trapp, 
the Harmonist and a thorough-bred Yankee — which would try to recon- 
cile the parallellograins of the first with the notions, independent of all 
order, of the last. The origin of this system, from which so much con- 
fusion lias arisen, is plain enough. On our first taking possession of the 
country it was necessary to determine positions for military occupation, 
the areas of which were of course regulated by the principles to be found 
in verbu castramentation in an encyclopaedia, that is, they were circum- 
scribed as much as possible, and laid out with more attention to the ends 
of discipline than to those of an agreeable residence. Such a course 
would in Europe he attended with no important results ; the position so 
marked out and its inhabitants would undergo little change, and while all 
around them was quickening with increasing improvement, they would 
remain in that stationary state which the military condition seems calcu- 
lated to preserve. In this country, however, circumstances are widely dif- 
ferent, and military cantonments, instead of neither communicating or 
receiving impulse from the surrounding country, become the centres of 
attraction — the nucleus of improvements. They gradually become popu- 
lous, more capital flows into them, the comforts of life are increased, and 
property of every kind becomes more valuable.* In short every Indian mili- 
tary station is a kind of microcosm , and to expect that the improvements 
of each should be unaccompanied with the inevitable effects of such 
improvement, were to expect impossibilities, and, as Coleman has it. 

What's Impossible can't be 

And never, never comes to pass. 

We tiave allowed cantonments to derive all the benefits they can from 
the influx of capital and population, and then obiect to the effects of them. 
Amongst those effects the most promiment ana that which gives rise 
to some real and much imagined injury, is the increased value of houses, 
and it is here the collision of the two principles wc have noticed above, 
most frequently takes place. The soil of every cantonment belongs to the 
Government, and to the houses erected on it there exists further public 
right, viz. that any officer can, when there is no actual military occupant 
in a house, become the proprietor of it at a price fixed by a committee. 
Now these two rules clearly prove that houses in cantonments partake 
considerably of the nature or public property, while on the other hand 
their sales, &c. &c. seem to be regulated entirely by those which are ob- 
served in pure private transactions. Their price is affected as the prices 
of other commodities, by supply and demand ; indeed, a price current of 
house property in a cantonment might be drawn up with nearly as much 
precision as or that in a city, subject merely to municipal and the ordinary 
taw of the country. It may, we are aware, be insisted that all purchases 
are made with a knowledge of the restrictions which exist, but these are, 
we are satisfied, so generally overlooked, or are so opposed to the spirit of 


* Let any person contrast the present condlttan of Arm what It was twenty 
years ago and then Insist on, what is so often maintained, that cantonment property 
wbonld remain of a Axed unalterable value* 
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such sales, that they have very little effect, or if any, it is to increase the 
risk and consequently the profit of the capital employed in such pur- 
chase, that is, the very rules made for the protector of the officer, actu- 
ally give rise to a higher rent, under the system which prevails at every 
station of the army — of allowing traders and others to purchase houses 
from officers. But this system, we must not forget, is mutually advan- 
tageous — indeed is rather in favour of the officer, for as with the moun- 
tain and Moohumud, so it is with him and the trader, he cannot go to the 
latter, the latter must come to him. And here we see an effectual check 
against any increase of the value of houses— -by restricting the actual pur- 
chase, and proprietorship of them to military men : but this would, we 
believe, be admitted on ^bands, to be a remedy more injurious to the in- 
terests of the army thaflRhe evil- complained of. We may, then, we pre- 
sume, lay it down as a rule, that no advantage could be derived from re- 
. fusing traders the power of holding houses in cantonments, while the per- 
mission must as inevitably increase the value of them, as the colonization 
pf Van Diemen’s Land has given a value to an uncultivated waste ; and, as 
we have shewn above, such restriction on the absolute right of possession, 
as the power of calling for valuation committees, the Government pro- 
prietorship of the soil, &c. &c. tend rather to increase than diminish the 
rent of houses. 

We must then adopt some other remedy than either limiting rents or 
banishing traders. To put this in a stronger light, let us consider a can- 
tonment to be an island, with a superabundant population, and we shall 
have a clue at once to the evils of the present system* — the monopoly by 
a few extortionersf as the military man would call them, but as the eco- 
nomist would say — speculators — (rash speculators we admit — sometimes 
neither deserving of nor receiving respect,) and the consequent high rent 
of houses. The remedies which suggest themselves to us are two, the 
first, extending the areas of all cantonments whenever necessaiy, or, 
adopting such a plan as the writer in M. U. M. proposes. To the former 
the land tenure of the country, and the short-sight^fc policy which ren- 
ders government reluctant to throw the smallest portion of ground out 
of cultivation, oppose a barrier — temporary we trust — while the other 
demands but the energy and attention of a few zealous individuals, who 
are to be found at every station. A graduated tax in the form of a per- 
centage on salaries, such a one as proposed in our General Library 
scheme, seems the least objectionable mode of raising a fund, which 
would gradually but surely absorb all the house property of the various 
cantonments throughout the country and soon enable officers to lodge 
themselves far more cheaply, than they can as long as they support the 
large body of ‘ House Dealers’ they now do. The features of the scheme 


• The#** lower the purchase value, for while we see houses beyond cantonments, 
daily sold at SO years* purchase, we seldom see more than 7 or 8 given in canton- 
ments, a depreciation obviously arising from committees, the summary power of 
commanding officers, Ac. and the general uncertainty of property. 

V There are, we are aware, many contemptible, we might say, dishonest, indivi- ' 
duals of this class, but are there not instances on record or houses, being sold by of#* 
cers, in the full knowledge that the cantonments, where these houses were situated,' 
were on the eve of being abolished ? and may we not apply to cases of officers and 
traders in this country occasionally, the anecdote which Prince Puckler Muskaa, In his , 
notes on England, relates of n nobleman, who, when warned of the danger his son run 
from a connection with certain black teg* % replied, * that hr feared more for the Black 
legs than hit son. 
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would be simple— to fix the rates of subscription and form committees at 
every station, while for the management of its pecuniary transactions the 
Agra Bank is available. % 

The object is one of importance, or, what is more to the purpose, of 
economy, and beset with fewer difficulties than almost any scheme of 
euch magnitude could be. The present unsatisfactory system of the sale 
and purchase of cantonment houses too calls for reformation, and as we 
have shewn, that the exclusion of the trader would be attended with 
greater loss than is now sustained by the toleration extended to him 
without reference to the general stagnation which the abstraction of the 
capital invested by him would cause ; that every limitation of his private 
right to the houses he purchases, adds proportionately to their rent, and 
as Government will not give way to the increasi* population of military 
cantonments, it is clear no better plan offers itself than this. W c may 
talk feelingly of extortion and monopoly, particularly if we enjoy the 
blessing of a wife and family, or of the latter alone, but we ought at the 
same time to recollect, that it is the possession of capital in the mono- 
polists which enables them to exercise their unamiable conduct, and if 
we could become ourselves possessed of it, we would have no difficulty 
in driving them from the market. This the proposed fund would supply, 
and as it would be satisfied with a per-centagc of the profit which capital 
invested in so precarious a trade as that of cantonment house-property, 
must give, the plan has a recommendation as strong in its cheapness as 
in its facility . — Ayr a Ukhbar , Sept. 10. 


OUR POLITICAL RELATIONS WITH PERSIA. 


The increasing interest with which our relations with Persia are now 
beginning to be regarded, will, I trust, prove a sufficient apology for a 
reference to the subject, which, although it has been much and ably 
discussed in the columns of your Contemporaries, is yet, in my opinion, 
of such vital importance to the future stability of our rule in India, that, 
I, in no way, consider it a task of supererogation to offer farther comment 
upon so interesting a point. 

The intentions of Government with respect to Persia I am at a loss to 
divine; but supposing them to refer to the obviously necessary establish- 
ment of a superiority of influence in that country, 1 have always consi- 
dered that the measures adopted to effect this object have, by no means, 
been commensurate with the importance of the end in view. 

Persia , as a Country, certainly possesses nothing to excite our cupidity 
or ambition ; but it possesses advantages in a political point of view, 
which we should, undoubtedly, avail ourselves of, as by doing so, we 
* shall at once and effectually secure a powerful check upon the ambitious 
views of our great enemy — Russia. 

That our sway in India is likely to suffer from no other than this 
overgrown Nation, is now admitted by all classes of Politicians; but 
whether Hindustan will ever be invaded by the Barbarians ot the North, 
or whether we have any actual cause to fear aggression from them, is a 
' question, which, while they admit its importance, involves, nevertheless, so 
much dispute, that few people care to come to any decided- issue upon it, 
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Admitting, however, for argument’s sake, that the question is both 
probable and feasible, does it not behove us to be prepared in every pos- 
sible way to meet the consequences of any such attempt ? 

As for the dissatisfaction of our Native Troops, upon which so much has 
been said, I do not think there is any great fear of that ; at least I do 
not believe there is any permanent ill-will; nothing but which a little 
alteration in our system would not speedly eradicate ; which alteration, 
as it is now en train , will go far to restore to our Sepoys , in all its vigor, 
that spirit of loyalty and affection which must, in the common course of 
nature, be the result of the repeated benefits they receive from the 
service. 

To prepare ourselves against the attempts of Russia on India , we 
must first effectually counteract her intrigues in Persia ; and secondly, 
obtain possession of the Punjab and Cashmere. In Persia we have ex- 
pended lacs of Rupees, and are at this moment as little advanced in the 
attainment of our object, as we were twenty years back. Instead of 
thus wasting our money in the way we have done, it would have been 
far more to the purpose had the unfortunate Poles been assisted to the 
possession of the South West part of Persia , which might have been 
effected with considerable ease. Resistance from a scanty population, 
oppressed in every possible way by a wretched Government, who possess 
not the power of checking the rapacity of their Officers, was the last thing 
to be expected ; on the contrary, any change would be hailed with the 
Utmost gratification, and benefits of comparative civilization would have 
won over all classes, to the support of their new friends, who, if they 
acted ever so graspingly, could not have exacted what their more cruel 
and ruthless countrymen, are in thg habit of wringing from them. 

The Poles might, with the assistance of our money have established 
for us, so formidable a check as would have undoubtedly been severely 
felt by their natural and hereditary enemies, and by pointing out to these 
wretched men, the means of gratifying their most justifiable revenge, 
and at the same time of supporting life in comparative ease and happiness, 
we should have won their gratitude and assisted their views as well as 
our own. Ten thousand Poles ready and willing to rush upon their cruel 
oppressors, will at all times give a weight to our scale, which Russia will 
' feel most vitally, in attacking our Indian possession; and if under the 
direction of English Officers, and with the avowed protection of our 
Country, the thousands of Poles that now range the world in search of a 
land to live in, would be glad to congregate under the fostering and 
protecting wing of Etu/lana. The germ of a powerful Army might thus 
be sown, which would, in a few years, so change the face of affairs, as 
to enable us to laugh at any Russian attempts at the invasion' of Hindostan. 

; ' That the invasion of India is the grand ambition of Russia , is now sup- 
posed to be beyond all doubt, and however much .some people may laugh 
at the idea, I, though far from an alarmist, am nevertheless convinced 
that, sooner br later the attempt will surely be made. The Russians , 
wold never dwell for years and years upon a purely chimerical idea)-.; 
depend upon it, they have information and data to go upon that we are 
not aware of, and are able to estimate the feasibility of the thing, where 
WeRre not. ..That t&ey have Spies and Emissaries all over India, no 
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longer remains a doubt; in fact, it lias been lately discovered in France 
and England , that. Native Chiefs of the most powerful States have been 
long in secret correspondence with them, and foreigners in their employ, 
have acted as spies upon their masters as well a9 upon our Government. 
This is particularly applicable to one, of whose intended return to his 
Native Master's service, has been several times announced lately. 

The possession of the Punjab and Cashmere would be, perhaps, the 
most formidable position we could possibly assume, and to attain this 
end, we have only to support S hooj a-ool-Moolk in the recovery of his 
Country on the demise of RiAijeet Sing, when he would be only too 
happy to give us up possession of these portions of his Kingdom, for the 
sake of the rest ; and however anomalous it may appear it is nevertheless 
true that, the possession of the Punjab and Cashmere , though it increase 
the extent of territory to be governed, would infinitely strengthen our 
position, and wc may the more readily defy all invasion when once the 
Indus forms our real boundary, as it assuredly is the natural one to 
Hindostan . 

As for the rights of the petty Chiefs' whose interests would be involved 
in this measure, it is all farce and folly to talk of such a thing. In a 
grand national arrangement, such people are and must be involved in 
affairs influencing the general good, and thougli they may be brought to 
the subjection of the same rule with others of this vast land, it by no 
means follows that, it is requisite to deprive them of their inheritances; 
merely subject them to the paramount power, and punish them on any 
attempt to thwart such power, which is, after all, only what they have 
been accustomed to for ages, that of succumbing to the strongest arm. 
Some people suppose it would be dangerous to excite the ill-will of a 
host of petty Chiefs, whose power, however insignificant, when separa- 
ted, would be of an alarming nature when concentrated. Blit, this is after 
all a confined view of things, and we have nothing whatever to fear from 
such a result; depend upon it, the groans of ill-will were never so loud 
as at this moment, and yet, we may safely smile at them even though 
they increased to a general roar. 

For the Native States alone, I repeat, we need have no care : with a 
sufficiently strong force to keep these people in awe in Western India, 
and with an addition to our forces to resist a Russian invasion, the 
entire Country is ours without any internal struggle; and with the 
auxiliary aid of external friends, to be brought about by a far different 
line of policy from the one we now pursue, we maintain that hold on 
Hindostan, which nothing, in the common course of things, can deprive 
us of. 

If Government are fatalists it matters not what the policy is, but, if 
we arc to rely upon the powers of human intellect, it is my firm belief 
that, we must alter our conduct to that of more reasonable beings than 
I fear the world have hitherto thought our Politicians . — Delhi Gazette, 
September 7- 
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ARTILLERY MEN, &c. 

(From the Delhi Gazette , September 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE DELHI GAZETTE. 

Sir, — In a late number of Dr. Corbyn’s work there occurs a remark by 
Dr. Baddely; of the Artillery at Neemuch , on the absurdity of Invaliding 
every Artillery Mail, who happens to lose his left thumb. The Doctor 
seems to think that, although a man so mutilated cannot serve the vent 
df a Gun, he is yet able to do all his other duties as well as any of his com- 
rades. 

This opinion deserves the attention of Artillery Officers for several 
reasons : 

1st. — Because, it appears in a first rate Medical work which has a wide 
circulation. 

2d. — Because, it is the opinion of a clever and zealous member of the 
service. 

And 3d. — Because, Invaliding Committees being composed entirely of 
Medical Men, some inconvenience might arise to the service, should tha 
Doctor’s opinion be adopted by his Medical Brethren. 

The duties of an Artillery man are so varied that, I will not attempt to 
enumerate them in this letter; I will, however mention one or two which 
cannot he performed by a person minus a left thumb. 

1st. — ■' Driving a Fuze/ during which operation it is absolutely neces- 
sary to turn the drift after each blow of the mallet. 

2d. — ‘ Cutting the said Fuze at the Fuze Bench’ where, unless the 
operator be left-handed, the thumb and fingers of his left-hand must act 
the part of a vice to secure the fuze from slipping under the action of a 
clumsy and generally blunt fuze knife. 

3dly — * The fuze when driven awl pared down to the size of the fuze- 
hole still requires ‘ settling,* an operation which requires the use of all a 
man's thumbs and fingers. 

Now, the preparation of a shell for service being no unimportant part 
of every artillery man’s duty, and the man without a thumb being unable 
to assist in such a duty, the same man being also unequal to the perform- 
ance of the most responsible part at a gun, viz. * the serving of the 
vent,* I think that, there are few of my friends who would not prefer the 
assistance of an ordinary Jack lascar to that of an European Iso mutilated ; 
and were men not invalided for the loss of so important a member, we 
should frequently see in a company of artillery, four or five men unequal 
to the ordinary duties, of their profession, for the loss of a thumb is no 
uncommon occurrence amongst artillery men. 

Dr. Baddely will, I am sure, excuse the freedom of these remarks. He 
is too zealous an Officer to feel sorry that a mistake (though committed 
by himself) is explained ; particularly as the mistake in no way impeaches 
his profesional skill. 

> But, does not the occurrence of such a mistake prove the folly of re- 
quiring that, invaliding committees should be composed of medical men* 
to the exclusion of Regimental Officers ? A man appears before a committee 
of five Doctors without his left thumb, a fact which a committee of 
military men might with equal ease ascertain, the only question is, ' how 
far* does the loss of the said thumb affect * the man’s ability to perform 
his duty?’ And surely, the Officers, who are responsible for his efficiency, 
are the proper persons to decide such a question ! ! 1 libra. 

d 2 ' 
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DISCHARGE OF SOLDIERS. 
( From the Times , June 30.) 


Horse Guards , June 20, 1836. — Lord Hill finds it expediont to revise 
and extend the benefits of the regulation under which the soldier of 
good character is indulged with permission to purchase his discharge 
upon the recommendation of ftis commanding officer. 

His Lordship is convinced that the popularity of the military service 
generally, and the success of the recruiting service, cannot fail to be 
greatly increased by granting that indulgence to as liberal an extent as 
may be consistent with the due maintenance of the efficiency of the array. 

With that conviction upon his mind. Lord Hill earnestly recommends 
to commanding officers of regiments not to refuse their support to any 
case of application for discharge for the regulated compensation, in which 
the applicant’s conduct shall be unexceptionable. 

The want of a moderate number of men to complete the rank and file 
of a regiment ought not of itself to be the means of disappointing a deserv- 
ing soldier of his discharge, there being no difficulty in obtaining 
recruits even at the present low rate of bounty. 

Lord Hill will accordingly watch the future operation of the admirable 
system of discharge for compensation, and give his decision in favour of 
every case in which the commanding cfficer shall not submit circumstan- 
tial proof of the unworthiness of the applicant, it being always understood 
that exigencies may arise to render the total suspension of the grant of 
discharges absolutely necessary, such as the embarkation of a regiment 
for active service- 

His Lordship will, on these occasions, ascertain the number of men, 
wanting to complete, by reference to the last returns of the regiment to 
which the applicant belongs. 

Although the regulation in question was framed to reward the good and 
efficient soldier only, yet experience has proved that the army derives 
great advantage from the occasional discharge, for the regulated compen- 
sation, of men of indifferent character, and whose habits may have ren- 
dered them permanently inefficient, as well as men who have been too long 
in a state of desertion to be again fit for the ranks. 

All cases of the above nature are to be specially submitted by com- 
manding officers for Lord Hill’s decision ; and his lordship expects that 
he shall frequently have it in his power to disencumber regiments of men 
of this description without prejudice to the discipline of the service. 

By command of the Right Hon. Gen. Lord Hill, 
Comin&n<|ing-in-Chief. 
John Macdonald, Adjutant-General. 
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Ellichpoore , 8 th Sept. 1836. — They are sadly bungling the business 
of the Rohillas at Hyderabad. I saw an account of a skirmish which had 
taken place between Bolaurum troops and some Rohillas, in your paper. 
Since then the Rohillas have remained in statu quo, except that they 
have established themselves in their original position near the city, to 
dislodge them from which the troops were out for a fortnight in the 
hottest time of the year. The matter in dispute is the nuzuranee. This 
is money which was paid to Government oi to Government servants on 
their admission into the sendee, and on some instances was of large 
amount. In paying nuzuranee it is probable that no specific stipulation 
was made in regard to the time the Rohillas were to he employed, but it 
was understood that their service would depend upon their good behavi- 
our. They have now been dismissed for the misbehaviour of some of 
their number ; but I imagine without much pains being taken to ascer- 
tain who were guilty and who innocent. At all events nothing has even 
been alleged against the Rohillas who were stationed at a distance from 
the capital, but who, nevertheless, have been subjected to summary dis- 
charge, and a forfeiture of their nuzuranee. I knew one very glaring 
instance of this. A party of Rohillas, 86 in number, had been enter- 
tained 15 months before the date of their discharge. They had paid a 
nuzuranee of 7,000 Rs. but as they had not the required sum, they were 
obliged to make forced sales of their property, ana take up part of the 
money on interest, from which causes they estimated the actual costs of 
the retaining fee at 12,000 Rs. The total amount of pay that they had 
become entitled to, for their service of fifteen months, was a little more 
than 10,000, so that they actuallyjost money by the transaction, inde- 
pendently of having given the Nizam’s Government fifteen months' 
gratuitous service, and upon this point they were within an ace of hav- 
ing their throats cut into the bargain It is because the Nizam's Go- 
vernment at Hyderabad are conscious that they have ill-used and cheated 
these men, that they have shewn such a lamentable want of decision in 
chastising them. Notwithstanding their late treacherous attack upon 
the detachment commanded by Captain Peyton, they are still permitted 
to beard His Highness in his deif. Our last accounts say that the Robil- 
las still continue to surround the city and the cantonments ; their arrears 
of pay and a gratuity of two months’ additional had been offered them 
which was not accepted. Then they were given two days’ law, to quit 
the place or te&e the consequences ; theypreferred to take the conse- 
quences and none were enforced. They were still unmolested, 
although ten days had elapsed beyond the two days. I think it ts 
to he regretted that an example had not been made of them at 
the time they attacked our troops. They had been treated through- 
out with great forbearance by the English authorities, and their 
attack therefore was very wanton. At all events they should have been 
obliged to surrender at direction without quitting the musjid, instead of 
their arms being left in their possession, and which became the subject 
of protracted negotiation afterwards. It would appear that at the time 
the detachment marched towards their camp, three nundred Rohillas were 
in .the musjid, and 120 in an adjacent village, and that the larger num- 
ber, whose arrears had not been paid, had peimssion to remain. It was 
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only wished that the smaller body should evacuate their ground. The 
officer commanding at Bolaurum liad taken the precaution to warn the 
Rohillas in the musjid not to admit the other party, should any force be 
required to eject them, notwithstanding which they did admit them, and 
thus became participators in their guilt. Then they were all surrounded 
in the building, and the less guilty were told to come out, so they did, 
and with them their offending brethren, and the whole refused to give 
up their arms. Now, I think in all this there was provocation enough, 
whatever the merits of the dispute between the government and the 
Roliillas, to warrant a little peppering witli grape shot, and I believe that, 
it would have eventually saved a good deal of bloodshed, to which matters 
are inevitable tendiug. I ftflly appreciate the feelings of humanity 
which prevented our resorting to extremities, but I query whether the 
Rohillas appreciate them. They unfortunately impute any irresolution 
to fear and thereupon they, become elated and impertinent, and will 
increase in their demands and be more intractable every day. There is 
another consideration ; Rohillas arc proverbially treacherous. The^cincn 
are exasperated and they only fear the Butisli troops. What should 
prevent their suddenly entering our cantonments and massacring the 
officers I It is absurd to allow a strong body of armed men, in a state of 
rebellion against government, to remain for months together in the vici- 
nity of open cantonments. I think it is an even chance that some seri- 
ous mischief ensues . — Bengal llurkaru. Sept. 22. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The appointment of Captain E. A. Langley to the Maliratta transla- 
torship to the Tanjore commissioners^ announced in last Wednesday’s 
Gazette , will be gratifying to our military readers, the fair inference there- 
from being, either that it is known to the government that the staff 
restriction order is to be rescinded, or that it is no longer to operate as a 
barrier to the advancement of merit to situations of trust and emo- 
lument. The present appointment became vacant by the departure of 
Major Crisp for England, who conceived that the post was then altoge- 
ther abolished ; but it has doubtless been found that so very necessary 
a functionary could not be dispensed with. Rumour states that three 
names were submitted to the governor as the only individuals in the 
Madras Army versed in Mahrattas — Colonel Wahab, Captain MacDo- 
nald, 45th, and Captain Langley, 3d L. C». If this be true, it affords a 
melancholy instance of the little encouragement given to. military men 
to study a language, efficient interpreters in which may some day bo 
required. 

Captain Langley is, we are informed, an eminent linguist, and has 
passed examinations in Hindoostanec, Persian and Mahratla : he has per- 
formed sixteen years of regimental duty. The 3d L. C. have already 
five officers on the staff— Major Limona, Captains Keighley and Bullock, 
Lieuts. Harrington and Lindsay. There cannot, therefore, be adduced 
a stronger instance of the urgent call for the abolition of the restriction 
rule, detrimental as it. is to the best interests of the service, than the 
simple fact shewn that one regiment can afford six officers for staff 
duty. It was indeed very confidently asserted sometime back that an 
order to this effect had l^n received from the Court of Directors, and. 
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if tlie present, as well as late instances in the 21st and 27th regiments 
may he viewed in a confirmatory light, surely its promulgation should 
no longer be delayed. — Madras Spectator , Sept. 13. 


GENERAL ALLARD. 

. General Allard returns to Lahore with* the title of French Chargd 
d'affaires. He has received from the government, and takes with him to 
India, a rich store of arms of every kind, sabres, muskets, and cuirasses ; 
a parkof artillery in miniature, a work of gfeat cost and admirable work- 
manship ; a collection of modern medals in gold and silver ; the whole 
in return for the magnificent collection of medals, which the General 
presented to the Royal Library, and for which it is said, Mr. Prinsep had 
offered him 250,000 francs. The Professors of the Garden of Plants have 
addressed numerous requests to the General, and he has promised to 
send them some real Thibet goats, all sorts of seeds, plants, and animals. 
The Institute has charged him with the discovery of the sources of the 
Indus, forgetting that this would require an enormous expense both of 
time and money. The Asiatic Society has also submitted to him a great 
number of scientific and geographical questions, to which he has pro- 
mised to reply at liis first leisure; the same society has also given him 
letters to Runjeet Sing, with the view of gaining permission to inscribe 
the Royal name among those of its foreign members. Such is the 
diplomatic, industrial, academic and scientific baggage of General Allard. 
He also takes with him a box, enriched with diamonds, which the King 
of the French sends to the Rajah of Lahore, together with his portrait, 
and a magnificent sheet of parchment in folio, covered with golden em- 
broideries, finely worked designs,* and oriental metaphors. The King 
of the French also sends presents to the Sultana of Serdanah, Simrou- 
Begghum now 95 years old, and who, after having married a French- 
man, embraced Christianity. M. Jacquemont has given a description 
of her by no means flattering. — Galignuni’s Messenger^ June 21. 


PURCHASING OUT. 


We understand, that the government have exhibited an unwillingness 
to agitate the purchase of promotion, and that advantage of some trifling 
informality ha%been taken, to return the Bombay petition, with a deli- 
cate hint, of the absence of any real necessity for agitating the question. 

Much as the army will appreciate this delicacy, though probably it 
will be lost on the blunter feelings of the original agitater, yet we conceive, 
the question has gone too far, and been too generally agitated, to admit of 
it being passed over without final settlement, or drop into the raummy- 
fied shape of a dead letter, to be thence dragged forth to actual existence, 
by the first disappointed and envious man, who may find others more 
fortunate than himself. 

As we observed before, the Rubicon has been passed, and retraction is 
now vain, we trust the question may at once be finally determined; for the 
result we have no fear, convinced that the court will view the question, hot 
only through the favorable medium of kindness rod good-will towards the 
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army, but also through the more powerful one of self-interest, in daily 
improving the efficiency of the Service. The retirements will be almost 
entirely confined to the old, worn out, infirm, and useless invalid, whose 
entire service is, now, eaten out in travel in search of health. Few young 
men of good constitution, under the improved prospects to honor, rank 
and destinction, will be inclined to sacrifice these, to the chance of in- 
glorious ease and idleness, on straightened means in Europe. Not a ship 
arrives from England, without bringing letters, teeming with the miseries 
to be endured by those of small incomes, the dearness of every article, 
taxes upon every commodity, roguery of servants, damp of climate, are all 
vividly contrasted with life in* India, and the writer generally concludes, 
that, had he health, he should be induced to return. 

Now we maintain, that these very individuals without health, are the 
clog, the drag to* the efficiency to the Army, and whose retirement it is the 
true interest of the government to promote, by every means in its power, 
even at a pecuniary sacrifice ; we doubt, whether, in the long run, any 
very serious pecuniary loss will be experienced ; whether the decreased 
number drawing Indian allowance, at every place cast-ward of the Cape 
of Good Hope, may not more than compensate, for the steady but increas- 
ed retiring pension. How many officers are there now struggling with 
disease, infirmity, and worn odt constitutions at the Cape, and in the Hills, 
whom a trifling assistance from their brother officers, would, in addition 
to their pension, enable to retire to more congenial climate and make 
room for young healthy and effective substitutes. Humanity and all the 
better fcellings of the Directors will stimulate them to grant the request. 
Let the army go on and prosper. — Meerutt Observer , Sept 8. 


TRANSPORTATIONS FROM THE ARMY. 
( From the Meerutt Observer, September 8.) 


TO TIIE EDITOR OF THE MEERUTT OBSERVER. 

Sir. — The liberal columns of your paper, ever pregnant with the free 
discussion, which in this country where so large an army is maintained, 
must necessarily arise on military topics, I again select, as the most con- 
venient mode of publishing not my abhorrence alone, but that of almost 
every thoughtful individual now serving in the East, of the sweeping and 
summary method now in requisition, and lately unhesitatingly adopted, 
by Government, of departing from, the shores of .India to those of the 
Southern ocean, British soldiers as felons for offences/ not altogether 
recently committed, out for crimes embodied with others brought against 
delinquents, which others were long since atoned for either by Solitary 
confinement or the lash, and yet, are nevertheless, 'exhibited before the 
Court. This metamorphoses the erring British subject and soldier into 
an abandoned felon, with a view I really imagine that such transportation 
should take place. 

In cases of respite from death, there is certainly an appearance of hu- 
manity, in permitting the unfortunate convict, to drag out the remains 
of his miserable life in slavery, if with Shakespear we consider that — 

* The weariest and most loathed worldly life, 

That age, each, penury, aud imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death.* 
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Besides there is something pre-eminently merciful in allowing a crimi- 
nal, not stained with the blood of his fellow creature, time to reflect on, 
•uid atone for the various misdeeds of his illspent life 

Hutto substitute transportation always, as the reward of repeated mili- 
tary delinquencies, is carrying the high hand of power too far, when we 
consider, that there is more efficiency in degrading the culprit m the 
corps in which lie selves, or if need be, of discharging him with igno- 
miny, as expressly warranted ill the ‘ Code Military * when umeformed, 
he passes the ordeal of every other temporary punishment 

Moreover, trampoitation being awarded instead of an ignominious dis- 
cliaige from the service, is not allowing the subject 1 lie merciful chance 
of amendment, which the framers of the clause, which legalises dis- 
charge with ignominy, had in view. 

These merciful legislators, T am confident, wcie influenced by the senti- 
ment, that pervaded the breast of an eminent Judge, who from the bench 
of the Supreme (\mrt, in a charge to a Calcutta jury, then holding the 
destiny of a Soldier under trial m then fiat, warned them against allowing 
themselves to be influenced by statements as to character, emanating 
from military records, and furnished against the prisoner of the liar ; be- 
cause, observed the learned Judge, ‘ a man as a Soldier may, in a mili- 
tary point of view, be deemed a very bad character, wlio, if a citizen, 
might be estimated if not an ornament at least a credit to the sphere in 
which lie then would move.’ 

If we place truth m what is confirmed by experiment, and reflect upon 
tl o seventy of the military code, ll*; foregoing assertion of his Lordship 
will he found not altogether a doubtful paradoxical discrepancy; hut a 
regular tiuism, and therefore, though it may be not altogether contrary 
to justice, law, and recent usage, to array the crimes formerly atoned for, 
against a Soldier as stimulants, to spur on the members of the Court 
before whom he is tried, to place Ins name in opposition to felon , in the 
structure of tlieir Sentence , the mode of thus proving old sores, to say the 
least of it, is antimerciful. 

It maybe objected, that the act of discharging soldiers from the service 
with ignominy, would be an inducement to many of them to plunge deeper 
and deeper into crime, in order to gel released from the invisible, but pow- 
erful bond which binds them to the service ; daily experience shews that 
transportation itself, bail indeed as it is, is sought after in like manner, 
and ever w ill be, as long as Corporal punishment is sanctioned in the army. 

Let but that harrier, to the ingress of myriads of the well informed to 
the pale of the service, be but removed, and tlic sooner all disaffected and 
discontented soldiers now serving in the ranks are got rid of and driven 
from them under the yoke of ignominy the better, for more competitors 
for military fame and military honors will then be found, as -candidates for 
military services, than will supply the place of the others ; men who will 
be capable of bringing to tha mart of the army, loyalty to expel disaffec- 
tion, and cheerfulness to counterbalance discontent. 

Some men there are at. present in the service, who individually exclaim, 
* HI never soldier.' By abolishing corporal punishments few 1 believe would 
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be found capable of speaking in a similar wav, a total reformation would 
take place, in the army ; the disaffected, if sent home from its ranks, would 
have their places, as I have said, supplied by the loyal grateful and grow- 
ing youth of the mother country : in which the excellence of the present 
police regulations would keep in check the abandoned soldier, discharged 
with ignominy, who, if hardened in iniquity, would find little difficulty m 
getting expatriated to New South Wales. It is then, he could not inveig^ 
against the government whlfch woidd exile him, — it is then, that Govern- 
ment would have reason to exult in its clemency, and he viewed by dis- 
interested spectators in the same merciful light, as an indulgent parent 
reluctantly expatriating his recreant child after having tried every means 
in his power to reclaim him. 

Besides the mercy, connected with such a measure, as not all at once to 
transport a soldier for offences, which confirmed habit renders it impos- 
sible for him to overcome. Prudence and policy forbid the immediate 
deportation of disciplined soldiers, without undergoing a second civil 
ordeal, to a country, where every spark of patriotism is annihilated, 
sedition continually nurtured, prayer linked with blasphemy, society iden- 
tified as a second hell and where anarchy requires the sleepless watchful- 
ness of thousands of troops to keep its hundred hydra heads hooded 
beneath the yoke of the organized goverinent. 

Lord Glenclg, the secretary of state for the colonics, may view, perhaps, 
with feeling not uncommingled with alarm, the circumstances, which 
invert the words and meaning of the ol 1 adage, that in its present state is ' 
thus changed. ‘ India is now but a stepping stone to New South Wales.* 

Those who advocate the measure <?f transporting soldiers for military 
offences, cannot in extenuation plead the necessity of expediency : many 
means of reclaiming habitual delinquents are as yet left untried, and there 
is one in particular, I would with deference recommended to Government, 
namely the formation of Penal Corps in India, as well as in other coun- 
tries, in which the duty would lie more severe, the pay more limited, and 
the discipline more rigid, than in ordinary battalions ; the ranks of these 
battalions filled from time to time with defaulters from the regular service, 
besides superceding the necessity of transportation, would be a saving to 
the state of the ordinary expcnces attendant on it, and I hesitate not to 
prophecy, that a few years’ forced service in such Corps, would serve as an 
efficient ordeal of purification for men destined to fill their several ranks, 
while the contiguity of their locality, to that of other Well organized and 
regular regiments, would daily hold out to the men composing the latter, a 
sufficient degree of terror, particularly when they marked their own com- 
parative comfort, and contrasted it with the pinching and grinding mea- 
sures of discipline, carried on in these degraded corps, it would moreover 
create emulation in the soldiers of the latter regiments, to remodel their 
conduct and to struggle with all their might, to obtain liberty to rejoin, 
as good and reformed subjects, their original battalion. 

Having thus long trespassed on your attention, for the present I shall 
conclude my observations upon transportation from the Army. It is how- 
ever my intention hereafter to descant on the nature of the various crimes, 
which a soldier before he is transported as a felon is supposed to have 
committed, and of the punishment by the sentences of minor Courts 
Martial, which he previously draws down upon himself. 
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Should I bo so fortunate as to draw the attention of the heads of the service 
to my subject and to rescue even one unfortunate subject of the British 
Empire from the yoke of Felony, I shall be amply remunerated for the 
voluntary interest 1 take in their concerns. With you. Sir, I would willingly 
divide the gratification ; your condescension in giving publicity to the 
foregoing remarks, being not only deserving of my individual meed 
of piaise, but of that of thousands who will read your paper and hail as a 
coining measure of salvation to their deluded countrymen, every preli- 
minary moans used through the powerful medium of the press, to bring 
into disrepute the method of indiscriminately transporting them to New 
South Wales, before every other means are ^.riedto reclaim them, 

I remain, sir, your’s truly, 

(). P Q. 


EDUCATION OF THE NATIVE ARMY. 


( From the Friend of India.) 

We publish with much satisfaction the letter of our correspondent. 
Phiuostratus, in which he offers a suggestion regarding the promotion 
of intellectual improvement in the Native army, which we are cofident 
will meet with the concurrence of every liberal minded officer. We fully 
agree with him in thinking, that there exists among the European Offi- 
cers of the Native army a large portion of unappreciated and unimproved 
philological talent, and that many gentlemen, scarcely known beyond their 
own circle, have successfully devdted the ample leisure of the canton- 
ment to the acquisition of the Native languages. These valuable acqui- 
sitions are now lost to society, for want of a fitting opportunity of turning 
them to account. Onr correspondent suggests that this talent might he 
advantageously employed in the translation of short and simple treatises 
ou history, geography, astronomy and other branches of useful knowledge 
into the Native languages, for the use of the Native sepoys and officers, 
who being generally men of superior caste, and possessing a knowledge of 
letters and a love of reading, would be likely to prize the means of im- 
proving their minds anil enlarging the sphere of their thoughts. The ob- 
ject which PiiiLOSTRATUtf proposes, is sufficiently animating to call into 
exercise the talent and energies of every ingenuous mind, anil to induce a 
determination to devote to the improvement of the Native soldiery that 
leisure which is now dissipated, for want of a fixed and noble object. Our 
correspondent has chalked out a sphere of labour for the officers of tho 
Indian army, in which the finer feelings of our nature may find the high- 
est gratification- The plan he proposes would not only give a higher in- 
tellectual character to the Native array, but augment in no ordinary de- 
gree the respect which the native troops feel towards their commanders, 
and strengthen the bonds of mutual sympathy. It would also bring the 
officers of various regiments, into closer communication with each other 
upon an object of common interest, and in a very short time secure the 
execution of a series of works in the Ilindcc language, adapted to expand 
the native mind. These works, orginally prepared by military gentle- 
men for the benefit of thei^own troops, would be found invaluable in the 

e 2 
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effects when rendered applicable to their European brethren in arms. 
The tune which is not occupied in parado and mounting guard Ls so ab- 
sorbed bv the preparation of (lieir food, ablutions, and observances of their 
religion, independently of the cleaning of their accoutrements, that little 
leisure would be left to them for the purpose in question. 

Rut there is another and more serious objection to the plan, which, un- 
til obviated, would be of itself an almost insurmountable bar to even ^ 
partial adoption cvcept among the Mussulman sipahees ; and that is, the 
want of capacity among those who arc proposed to be made the object ot 
this novel experiment. We think on inquiry it will he found, that the 
greater part of the military cas'ie in India, like the barons of old in the 
feudal times, have a supreme contempt for such, to them, unnecessary 
accomplishments as reading and writing, and it would, of course, be 
requisite as a first step, to establish regimental schools, in which the adult 
soldier would have to acquire the rudiments of his education. The idea 
would savour somewhat of the ridiculous, were not its impracticability 
obvious; but there is another consideration to he adduced on this point, 
which, to us, seems decisive of the impolicy of thu scheme, and that is, 
the suspicion with which anv innovation of this nature would he regarded 
by the native troops. We take it for granted, that the general character 
of the books to be employed in this work of suggested improvement, 
would he similar to those made use of in the native schools under Euro- 
pean superintendence, and to which objections exist on the score of their 
tendency to pro>elytism. In this place we leave entirely out of the ques- 
tion any religious considerations with which it may he connected, as being 
inconsistent with the worldly avocations of a public journalist, and confine 
ourselves to its compatibility, not only with the condition of the native 
army, but with the tenure of our dominion in the east. We think that 
we have exhibited sufficient evidence to shew that it is unadapteil to 
cither, and that, if not decidedly inexpedient, it may he classed among 
those well-meant hut unsuitable undertakings, in which, enthusiasm has 
a greater share than propriety. We are far from (leaning it to be 
supposed, that any reflection is meant to he conveyed by these remarks, 
since it is possible, that, regarding the subject in a very different light, 
from that in which we have placed it, our contemporary may be as 
correct, in his view of the case, as we are in ours. We ground our 
objections principally on its inexpediency, a term which we apprehend is 
exploded from the vocabulary of those who advocate the measure, as 
inconsistent with the leading characteristics of the great work on which 
they consider themselves to be engaged. It is no argument that because 
the practice has been advantageous to the European portion of the army, 
it would he equally so to the native. The English soldier, in addition to 
a material difference in his physical constitution, imbibes habits in India, 
which it is necessary to counteract by any means that shall have the 
effect of weaning him from pursuits destructive to health and prejudicial 
to discipline; and he can both understand and appreciate the measures 
which are adopted for that purpose. Hence, to inspire him with a taste 
for reading or other harmless amusement, will be attended by a diminu- 
tion of his visits to the canteen and the bazaar, and the barrack will 
present fewer scenes of disorder than would occur where these salutary 
checks are deficient. 

We should not have noticed the subject, did it not involve an important 
question connected with military government, which the professed 
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character of our publication would not permit us to overlook. Discussions 
of this kind are almost out of place in other than military periodicals, 
and serve to illustrate the advisahlcness of conliniug them to their 
legitimate channels, since the ideas of civilians on these matters are often 
crude ami indistinct, and elicited rather by their perceptions of what is 
suitable in their own sphere of experience, than what is best adapted for 
those branches of the public economy with which they may he supposed 
to-be imperfectly acquainted. — Englishman. 


STATUE OF SIR JOIltf MALCOLM. 


The statue of Sir John Malcolm, which was ordered from home when 
he retired from the (lovernineut of this presidency, arrived in the 11 dimer 
Castle, and was opened a clay or two since. It is, as most of our readers 
probably arc aware, by Chant rey, and is intended for the Town Hall, 
where preparations are already making for its reception. At present, 
the ease in which it arrived, surrounds and of course hides it in some 
measure. Hut enough may he seen to show that it is an admirable 
likeness. The costume in which it appears, is that of a general oflieer 
with a military cloak. One hand rests upon a sword, and the other is 
placed upon the hip. The attitude is hold and commanding. The 
height of the statue is 7 feet 4 in. and the pedestal is about 4 feet. 
The spot selected for it, we believe, is under the skylight in the library 
entrance of the Town Hall. — Courier , Sepl. 20. 


ALTERATIONS MADE THIS YEAR IN TIIE MUTINY ACT, 
AND ARTICLES OF WAR. 


N. li. — The sect ions > tyc. are printed as they are altered ; the additional 
words are inserted between brackets , and the words left out inserted at 
the bottom. 

Sec. I. 

Instead of 18,271, the Number of Forces now consist of 81,Ji9. 

• VI. and IX. 

In these Sections the Words * the Australian Colonics ’ are substituted 
for ‘ New South Wales.* 

XIII. 

Mixture of Officers vpon Courts Martial — 'And he it enacted, that in 
certain cases, where it may he necessary or expedient, Oflicers of His 
Majesty’s Marine Forces may sit upon court-martial in-conjunction with 
Officers of His Majesty’s Land Forces, and such courts- martial shall be 
regulated, to all Intents and Purposes, in like manner as if they were 
composed of Officers of the Land Forces only, whether the commanding 
Officer by whose orders such court-martial is assembled belongs to the 
Laurl or to the Marine Forces ; and Officers of His Majesty’s land forces, 
and officers in the service or the East India Company, when serving 
together, may ho associated in courts-martial, which shall, to all Intents 
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and Purposes, be regulated in like manner as if consisting wholly of offi- 
cers of His Majesty’s land forces, or wholly of officers in the service of 
the East India Company; save and except that on the trial of any person 
m His Majesty’s* [Land Forces,] the provisions of this act, and the 
oaths thereby prescribed shall be applicable ; and that on the trial of any 
[person belonging to His Majesty’s Marine forces, the provisions of an *8 
act passed in the present session of Parliament for the regulation of His 
Majesty’s Royal Marine forces while on shore, and the oaths thereby 
preset ibed, shall be applicable ; and on the trial of any] officer or soldier 
in the service of the East India, Company, the provisions of an act passed 
in the fourth year of the reign of Ilis late Majesty King George the Fourth, 
to amend the laws for punishing mutiny and desertion of officers and 
soldiers in the service of the East India Company, and the oaths thereby 
prescribed, shall he applicable, notwithstanding any officer in the actual 
service of the said Company may have a Commission from Ilis Majesty.’ 

XXIII. 

Fraudulent confession of Desertion . — ‘ And he it enacted, That any 
Person who shall voluntarily deliver himself up as a Deserter from Ilis 
Majesty’s Forces or the embodied Militia, or the Forces of the East India 
Company, or who, upon being apprehended for any offence, shall, in the 
Presence of the Justice confers himself to be a Deserter as aforesaid, 
shall be deemed to have been duly enlisted and to be a Soldier, and shall 
be liable to serve in any of Ills Majesty’s Forces, as His Majesty shall 
think fit, to appoint, whether such Person shall have been ever actually 
enlisted as a Soldier or not ; f* [and in case such person shall not he a 
deserter from the regiment stated in such confession he] shall be liable 
to be punished as a rogue and vagabond, or may be prosecuted for obtain- 
ing money under false pretences ; and the confession and receiving sub- 
sistence as a soldier by such person shall be evidence of the false pie- 
tcnce and of the obtaining money} [to the amount of the value of such 
subsistence and the value of such subsistence so obtained may be charg- 
ed in the indictment as so much money received by such person ; 
and in case such person shall have been previously convicted of the 
like offence, or as a Rogue and Vagabond for making a fraudulent 
Confcs-ii ’ii of Desertion, such former Conviction may he alleged in 
the indictment, and may he proved upon the Trial of such Person ; 
and in such Indictment for a Second Offence it shall be sufficient 
to state that the Offender was at a certain time and place convicted 
of obtaining Money under false pretences as a Deserter, or as a Rogue 
and Vagabond for making a fraudulent confession of Desertion, with- 
out otherwise describing the said Offence ; ami a Certificate contain- 
ing the substance and Effect only (omitting the formal Part) of the 
Indictment and conviction for the former Offence, purporting to he sign- 
ed by the Clerk of the Court or other Officer having the Custody of the 
Regonls of the Court where the Offender was first convicted, or by the 
Deputy of such Clerk, or by the clerk of the convicting Magistrates 
shall upon proof of the identity of the person of the offender, be sufficient 
evidence of the fir&t conviction, without proof of the signature or official 


• Semi «*. 
t **r. 

$ And if llu* pnj «mi v» rmifi suing himself l*» hr si draerirr aliall lie semiis <11 ilii* tfmr 
ny His Wajeny's (uters, br ft 1 1 it 1 1 lie deemed to be and slut 1 1 be dealt wiili as ilnerter. 
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character of the person appearing r.o have signed the same ; and it the 
pel sou so confessing himself to he a deserter .'•hall he serving at the tune 
in any of His Majesty’s forces, he shall be deemed to be and shall be 
dealt with as a desertei ] 

XXIX 

A i Lhe end of i his section the words ‘ or, if m Ireland, to th : (Thief 
Sccietaiy,’ are omitted. 

XXXIV 

Fh listing and swearing of Rwrutl? — ‘ And. he it cnaticd tuat. cvciy 
per-un who -drill receive cidisliiig money ffo’n any p'*r>on cmolovcd m 
the recruiting service, he being an ofiirei, non-e »inmi'i**i , iucd oliitvi or an 
attested soldier, shall he deemed to be cub'd'"! as .1 sol.li.u, in U e, M 1- 
jevty’s service, and vi bile he shall remain ui»:i the r« c-inting party shall 
he entitled to he hilletted and every person who shall enlist any i\ emit shall 
first ask the person otl’ermg to enlist wJicth-'r he does or dees not belong 
to the militia, and shall cans to he taken down, 111 writing, the name 
and place of abode of su. Ii l'lu'iut, [and if such recruit shall not reside 
in or in the vicinity of the town 01 place where h olb r-d to enlist, the 
place also at which lie shall deelaie that he intends to sleeji. in order 
that within foity-eight hut not sooner than t'venty-lYmr hours after his 
having received the enh<liug tn*m (, y notice of his having so enlisted he 
given to the recruit, or left at his usual place ot abode, or at the placv. 
where he stated that it was hi- intention to sleep, J and when any person 
shall be enlisted,’ &c. 

XLV. 

Forfeiture of Pay. — * And lie it enacted, that any ,oldier wlu> shall 
absent himself without leave, or w?u> shall deseit, shall, 011 conviction 
by general or other court-martial, m addition to any punishment awarded 
by such court, forfeit his pay for the days on which he has so absented 
himself without leave, or on which he has been absent by such (lest mon, 
and that no soldier shall he entitled to pay or to reckon service towards 
pay or pension when in confinement under any sentence of ail/ court, or 
during any absence from duty by commitment under the civil power on 
a charge of any offence cognisable by a civil or criminal court, or by 
reason of any arrest for debt, or as a prisoner of war, or while in confine- 
ment under any charge of which he shall afterwards he convicted ; [and 
if any soldier shall absent himself without leave for any period not 
exceeding live (Jays, and shall not account lor the same to the satisfaction 
of the Cummanding officer, it shall he lawful for the said commanding 
officer, (ll he shall think fit) to order and direct that such soldi' 1 !* shall 
forfeit his pay for the day or days on which he lias so absented himself, 
and there upon such pay shall he forfeited, and such soldier shall lint he 
liable to be afterwards tried by a court-martial, or to be otherwisi punished 
for the said offence;] provided that any soldier acquitted of the odence 
for which he was commited shall,’ &c. 

LVI, 

Supply of Carriages. — * And be it enacted, that for the legular provision 
of carriages for His Majesty’s foie s, and their baggage on the march, 
111 England and Ireland, all Justices of the peace within their several juris- 
dictions, being duly required thereunto by an order from His Majesty, 
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or the General of his forces, or the Master General or Lieutenant 
General of His Majesty's ordnance,* or other person duly authorized 
in that behalf, shall, on production of such order to such Justices by 
some officer or non-commissioned officer, of the regiment so ordered to 
march, issue a warrant,' &c, 

LX. 

Routes in Ireland . — * And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for thl* 
Lord Lieutenant or other Chief Governor for the time being of Ireland 
to depute, by warrant under his hand and seal, some proper person to 
sign routes, [in cases of emergency,] for the marching of any of His 
Majesty’s forces in Ireland, i iv the name of such Lord Lieutenant or 
Chief Governor.’ 

LXI. 

Tolls . — ■ And be it enacted, that all His Majesty’s officers and sol- 
diers, being in proper staff or regimental or military uniform, dress or 
undress, and their horses, (but not when passing in any hired or private 
vehicle,) and all carriages and horses belonging to His Majesty, or 
employed in his service, when conveying persons or baggage under the 

E revisions of this act, or returning therefrom [and all recruits inarching 
y route,] shall be exempted from payment of any duties and tolls,’ &c. 

ARTICLES OF WAR. 

Section II. 

Crimes and Punishment. 

52. p. 16 . — * Any soldier, who without leave from his commanding 
officer, shall absent himself from his quarLer, garrison, or camp, or 
from his troop, company, or detachment, or who, without a pass or leave 
in writing from his commanding officer, shall he found one mile or upwards 
from the c.imp, shall on conviction thereof, be punished, according to 
the degree of the offence, by a regimental or other court-martial, and, 
in addition to any punishment which the court may award, shall forfeit 
his pay for the day or days on which he shall have been guilty of the 
offence. 

[* Anv soldier who shall absent himself without leave for any period not 
exceeding five days, and who shall not account for the same to the satis- 
faction of the Commanding officer, may be deprived of his pay for the 
day or days of such absence, by a direction to that effect by such com- 
manding officer.] 


Section III. 

Court-martial L 

71. p. 21. — In this article (as also in article 76 and 100) the words 
[* the Australian Colonies’] are employed instead of ‘ New South Wales/ 

72. p. 22. — * No sentence of a General Court-martial shall be put in 
execution till after a rei ort shall have been made of the whole pro- 
ceedings to us; — or to the officer commanding in Chief; — or to some 
other person duly authorized by us, under our sign manual, to confirm 

* li In Eii;UikI, or i>y an fioin llic Lord UeiiiriMiit m Chief Governor* of Ireland, 
or from the officer commanding Ilia Majeely’* Force* In Ireland. 
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the same, and until our or his directions shall have been signified there 
upon. 

[' No offender convicted before a General Court-martial' shall be liable 
to be sentenced to any corporate punish ment exceeding two hundred 
lashes.’] 

p. 27- — ‘ And no offender convicted before a District or Garrison 
Court-martial shall be liable to be sentenced to any Corporal Punish- 
ment exceeding* [one hundred and fifty] 1 ishes.' 

* 1 9 . p. 28 . — ‘ The Commissioned officers of every Regiment may, by 
the appointment of their Colonel or commanding officer, without other 
authority than these our rules and Arties of War, hold regimental 
Courts-martial consisting of not less than five officers (unless it be found 
impracticable to assemble that number, when three may be sufficient) 
and may enquire into such disputes or criminal matters as may come 
before them, and by a majority of votes award imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour, for any period not exceeding thiity days, or to 
solitary confinement not exceeding twenty days, or to corporal punish- 
ment not exceeding [one hundred]! lashes, or to other punishments, 
according to the usage of the service/ &c. 

89 . p. 38 . — ‘ Where it may be necessary or expedient the officers 
of our marine forces may sit upon Courts-raartial in conjunction with 
officers of our land forces, and such Courts-martial shall be regulated, to 
all intents and purposes, in like manner as if they were composed of 
officers of our land forces only : — and officers of our land forces, and officers 
in the service of the East India Company, when serving together, may bo 
associated in the Courts-martial, which shall, to all intents and purposes, be 
regulated in like manner as if consisting wholly of officers of our land 
forces, or wholly of officers in the service of the East India Company, 
except that on the trial of any person in our service, the provisions of 
the mutiny act, and the oaths thereby prescribed, and our articles of war 
for the Government of all our forces, shall be applicable; — [and that on 
the trial of any person belonging to onr marine forces, the provisions of 
an act passed in the present session of Parliament, for the regulation of 
our marine forces while on shore, and the oaths thereby prescribed, shall 
be applicable / &c.] 


Sections V. 

Returns and Accounts. 

127. p. 57- — ’JVhen any officer employed on the Staff of our ArmyJ 
shall die on Service, and the heir or legal representative of such 
deceased officer shall not be present, the officer commanding on the 
station shall appoint two officers, one of whom shall be a Field Officer 
if practicable, to secure his effects, who shall within one month after 
the death of the officer make, an inventory thereof, and after payment 
of the Military debts, shall, [if at home or in India, remit the balance to 
the General Agent for the recruiting service in London;— and if at any 
Station abroad excepting India, shall] lodge the balance in the Military 
chest, taking a receipt for the same from the officer in charge of the Mili- 
tary chest/ &c. 


* Three hundred, 
t Two hundred. 

J Abroad, except In India. 

r 2 
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TI1K (GOVERNMENT STUDS. 


(h'lG/r. ft VorrespomJfnl ) 

The deterioration of the horses ?,enl from the (Government studs 
is a subject that excites genet al nmmads ersion, and strikes any one 
interested m the remounts furnished to the Car airy. * Why should 
there he this deterioration ?’ \s lhe nnliir.il enquiry. The ciltlc ought, to 
imjnor e yearly instead of f.ill in g oft'. Those who are coin li sunt with 
the mounted hrnnehes of 1 l»o seu.ee, must he sensible horv veiy in- 
ferior!} are. the Eight Cavalry now mounted to what they were under 
the ngetP. The horses from the hind, it may he said, possess more 
blood Admitted that, they do, bin then they hare lost in hone and sub- 
stance, which is of more consequence, Mood horses may be gratifying 
to look at, but bone and substance arc indispensably necessary for the 
eliicieiicy of Cavaliy. The horses now furnished from the studs are 
inadequate to carry the, weights required of them, and ehould they be 
brought into llie held, on active service, a failure maj be anticipated, and 
the truth awfully established. From what c«use does this deficiency of 
substance in the stud colt arise ? I conceive it to proceed from there 
being too much English blood, anil from tin u* bleeding in and in, (as 
it is gene rail) termed,) I mean from stallions selected from the colts 
bred at the stud Experience shows that English blood degenerates : 
tile admixture of Arab, and the northern blood would operate as a cor- 
rective, Contrast the horses admitted by committees for the service in 
Central India with those received frnr.. the studs, and see how command- 
ing is their figme, si/e, and general appearance. These horses, if it were 
possible to trace their pedigrees, would, in all piobability, be found to 
be descended from the lillies, the M abraxas used formeily to purchase 
so largely at the Hadgcepore fairs, before the present circle system 
was introduced 

The country-bred hordes are not quite so handsome, but possess 
great, bom , and are of sudieiont blood, for all purposes required for mili- 
tary service; they possess 1 he advantage of attaining t.licir powers at 
an earlier period than the stud coll, which is not tit for general work 
until six years of age The country-bred can be brought into the ranks 
at four; they generally last twelve or thirteen years. The stud colts do 
not last so long by a year or more. The, stud horses arc not so vicious 
as the country used to be, but tins may be accounted for from their being 
allowed to herd together, whereas the native breeders not only sepa- 
rate the colts, but most generally keep them blind-folded. 

I have said that the ^tud horse does not last so long as the country- 
bred ; it must, be boi no in recollection, that the remounts from the stud are 
generally eighteen months with corps before they are brought into work, 
and arc east at fifteen or sixteen years of age. 

No one can visit the depdts of Buxar, Kurrantadce, and Oa/cepore, 
without being much gratified; every thing in tho.se establishments 
denotes the rare and attention paid to the cattle. They are seen to the 
greatest advantage, and seldom realize what they promise. Many turn 
out vicious, and, I am of opinion, that if castration were introduced, it 
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would be a great nnpioveincnt Why should not the army hr mounted 
on geldings ? They arc so at home. I have never heard any satisfactory 
iruon as '■nailed for adherence, to the entile horse Amongst the many 
.ugummls, adduced against the use of geldings is, that tliey do not hear 
the same fatigue us the entire hoi sc; that tliey slait ; are timid; that 
their coals arc long and lough in the cold weather. To these objections 
I lu.vc to oburv* tiM that i- is not lequi-ile to work a horse constantly 
to the r?vf I'lil ol los pow, i-, as is now frequently the c isr to keep liorscs 
qu. 1 and ira-tahie. To Mi* s ‘tond, geldings are not more limid and 
r-hy than the stud ho.se; the tormor\s timidity can he overcome by 
gillie tn t i f incut , and belief f,nnljanscd#uith subjects. The last, 1 
admit, lmt is it a sntFicieut ie eon to i' , j ,, ct them ? No one ever goes as a 
ppeclaior to a cavalry par id«\ but dicad* a loo.sc how and fleer, from it. 
I’ll ere is always fear of ncndcnls and ri<k of life or binb. Such would 
nut be the c.^e witli gelumgs. I haw had much experience, both in 
my own stable, and from having commanded one of the experimental 
troops of geldings during the campaign of LSJ.7-18. The lcgimcnt in 
winch I -mod, had, as continued hard and fatiguing mulching for 
several suav>Mve days as I ever encountered. The geldings proved as 
honest, and stood their work as well as any of the horses of the regi- 
ment. Geldings, moreover, are no! subjected to the same disease as the 
entire horse. I do not recoIlerUm instance of that horrible disease, the 
■ ,S njuuke' r l lie imported gehling is found to work well, and is generally 
preferred for private riding to the entire horse. 

Having noticed the deterioration in the colts, ] shall give, in corrobo- 
ration the fact, that very few arc selected I ly the officers as chargers. 
Tli" piice, sot) Rupees, is generally considered more than I heir value. 
Few sent to the light cavalry would fetch none than live or six hundred 
rupees in any other mart. 

The General Order of the 27tli of August. IS JO, by the Right Honor- 
aide tin* Governor General m Council, is a most illiberal one. A well- 
trained charger on service is in valuable, and the loss of such a horse at 
the time is a calamity; and is it not cruel to take lo per cent, per 
annum, for the, period the sufferer may have had the. animal r A horse 
of eight or ten years of age is better worth the 800 ]{s the price paid 
for him than he vas when purchased. Supposing Ins age to he live, 
this would reduce i* one-ludf, a hon\y l»'-s on the individual, and he no 
conniiciisut at.' advantage to the government; for the contingencies are 
so trilling as 4o be unworthy of the slightest consideration ; the 
government paying only for horses killed m action ; and not for other 
casualtii such as hows being cut oil* by the enemy, disabled, and 
othciwisc iujuied. Mis Majesty remuneiates all mounted officers for 
such losses ; during the campaigns under the late land Lake, dragoon 
officers received at the War Ollier the price of those chargers cnl oil’ by 
the enemy, when Company's officer* Mere obliged to hear the loss — 
KnyUshniun , Oct 4 
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Artillery . — Lieutenant D. Reid is coining to the presidency to apply 
for furlough. 

Captain E P. Gowan has leave to the Cape, for two years, for the reco- 
very of his health. 

Engineers — Lieutenant J. Mouat is officiating as executive engi- 
neer Kumaoon, during the absence of lieutenant Glasfurd at the presi- 
dency. 

Lieutenant J. W. Robinson has been removed from the department of 
public works, and placed at the disposal of his excellency the com- 
mander-in chief. 

Captain E. J. Smith is officiating as superintending engineer, central 
provinces, during the absence of captain DcBude at the presidency. Lieu- 
tenant II. T. Sale is officiating at Allahabad for captain Smith. 

Lieutenant Guthrie has charge of the Burrisaul division during the 
absence of captain H. R. Murray, who is at the presidency and intends 
to proceed to the Cape for the recovery of his health. 

Lieutenant W. M. Smyth, is coining to the presidency and intends to 
apply for furlough. 

9th Regiment Native Infantry . — Lieutenant L. P. D. Eld has been 
declared qualified for the duties of interpreter, and exempted from further 
examinat.on in the native languages. 

14 th Regiment Native Infantry . — Lieutenants Morgan and May are ex- 
pected at the presidency and will apply for furlough to Europe. 

19 th Regiment Native Infantry . — Captain Pasmore has quitted Persia, 
and is proceeding overland to Europe. 

24 th Regiment Native Infantry . — Lieutenant Van lieythuysen has 
resigned the adjutancy and is about to proceed to the Cape. Lieutenant 
T. Mackintosh has been appointed adjutant. 

26th Regiment Native Infantry . — The death of lieutenant Lynch has 
given ensign Hunter a lieutenantcy. 

31sf Regiment Native Infantry . — Captain Weston has been acting tem- 
porarily as deputy assistant adjutant general, Meerut Division. 

35th Regiment Native Infantry . — Lieutenant A. G. F. J. Younghus- 
band is about to visit the presidency and apply for furlough to Europe 

fiO th Regiment Native Infantry . — Captain Graham has resigned the 
appointment of second m command of the Raraghur light infantry bat- 
talion, and has been placed at the service of the lieutenant governor of 
the north western provinces with a view to his being appointed to offi- 
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mate as assistant to the agent at Delhi during the absence of lieutenant 
Phillips. 

5StU Regiment Native Infantry. — The demise of major general Sir John 
Arnold, K. C. B., has given major Frushard a lieutenant colonelcy, 
which occasions the following promotions in this corps : — Captain C. M. 
Cok, to lie major; lieutenant G. M. Mee, captain ; and ensign Carnegy, 
lieutenant. ** 

64 th Regiment Native Infantry. — Captain A. Knyvett has resumed 
temporary charge of the Saugor dnisiou of Public Works- 

Captain C. Andrew-, has been appointed a deputy assist. ml adjutant 
general, and posted to the Meerut ditisiun. 

65 th Regiment Native Infantry. — Licoteinr t F. G. Backhouse has 
been authorized to officiate tor lieutenant Tucker as junior assistant to 
the commissioner at Assam. 

*70 th Regiment Native Infantry. — Ensign R, Robert -on has been 
appointed interpreter vice Jeffreys who is proceeding to Europe. 
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PWOMoi inNS. 

hth September. 26 'h V. /. Fnsisn I* II llnnler » be licuienaiit, m e Leu'ensiit H B 
I )n<li oeiva-ed, ttitli i, ink l oin do- 71 li Mat, 18l5 vice In uinmiil M. Nnyil«*iii d»>i p««#-d 

l-#/i St ptembtr. 2 d IV. I, - Kimi-ii John 1 111(011 In lie lieutPiiam. from August I83fi, vice 
liMUeiianl VV. Li foul decp.itr-d. 

ld//i Septnnbet . I lie uinleiuirniimicil ofllccr is piomotert Indie rank of r.i|»iaiii, by hrevel. 
t'Sth N l. I 11 ideiiam v\ Fnclli. 

2 fdh September - Infant);/. I leiil-nnnt c donel and hiever colonel J Ni shin to he coin- 
lie I limn ilif lii'li tlat l h3ii. vii v ioIiiim I J pel, imam, i; h , dereasMl 

Lifiileoaiit roloiicl .mil brevet colonel II C. Aioliee lo he culniiel from the 20 di June. Ik.Ki, 
vice colonel I Miup'on, ileieasc.l 

M.i|nr It. ( lidlineik in he lieutenmil colonel, viie lieutenaiii colonel biiiI hicvet colonel J 
Niihnl, iimmoled, Willi Milk In. ill i tin 20 h Jim., 1H36, vice liciiiennul Cnlolicl ailil hit vet 
colonel It 13. tndiee, pinmoied 

M j.ii s. u ,it«oii in he i> nieii.ini col'Mii I vice lieutenant colonel ami hievei colonel It r. 
t mliee, m Minuted, wills tank fnun ihe llili July, 18 |fl, vice. Iimlenant rolniirl II i. Smith, 
im a 1 \ <1 

22 1 V. / -rniit.iin F. C Itohli 10 lie iflnior, lieiiienani and hrevel cantai 11 II. p (I'l'dej 
•o hr faoi.no of a (militant, .imt en«i«rn J diaw in he lieiiieiriui, fiom 1 lie 2»di June Isjtf, 
In suet 1't‘iiiii loinajm H. I lialmeis, iiiniinileil . 

3 W \’ / < :«i»l.iin (3. coveniiv 10 he ui.i|or ( lieutenaiii W Mi If hell in lie cij>l:nn nf a 
• ointam, and rn*l»ii W W David tom in he 1 1 nil • 11.1111. Ironi Hie 19ili September ltf30, in 
miLcegt-ii.n 10 tn.i j«ir W r* . Oiid. tMii«lerrnl 10 ihe invalid establishment 

5 ith .V / ('aplain I’. Dickenson in lie major, lieiileuaut mol bievpi caiiiam \ H. 

I r ‘ » .« m lie c tpl.nii of a couiimiiv. »ml eiisiun J . Huiier 10 he lieuii nan I, finui the ll'h 
Jolt I 'lift, in sin ff«»|o|i to iu.i|oi S U'hih mi, ofonitiled . 

Infant) ;/ lln|nr J Orchnnl 10 lie lieuieliAnt colonel fiom ihe 17th Se|iienil>ei, N36, iicc 
liMiitii.ini coloiiel J. » 1 mil •' I fleet ased . 

Rtght Wins Karon tiegt -1 aiu.mi II. P. Carleion to he inainr lieiiienauf r B..» in 
he '.I, 1.1I11 oi a (.••iiiimiii . amt eiikiTii II l toinhc to lie l:euieiMiii I10111 ihe l/(li Sepiemupr, 
18 6 . 111 *nci:eksiou lo ma|«ir J. On hard 

3rf Ottobrr I he nndei nn nUniird olli. ei is promoted In Ihe funk of captain, im hitiri, 
fi niii 1 hr dale exi»rt*sed oninsite in Ina name : 

$ 2 ii V / t n Mienniii F. ,\lw tie, J 9 .li 1 pirin'icr, 18HJ 


Ai»r*oi\ r\iR.vrs . 

\lth September i»M»t.mt Cmvei.ii I. (i. Vo«, \i 11 , hiM been appointed m (he limiorahle 
die In men 1 11 1 »itv 1 no f die \<oih \Vei>iein Pin Vim • x, under d nr (lie 47 .li nil n*i.» f 10 die 
ln.illf.il fh.lljenl (lie CO ll Hl.l * I 'll of Jttnllintre vice K. ) tJr.091 . 

■2'fh Vr ptnnbr* - 1 In* followin'* amimiiiiii. ms have been made m *l»e judicial and revenue 
dcp.ii .ineni iiiirta • dale Ihe 3 <hh mn *ni : 

Ahmsi.qi sur eon 1 Bl H1.11.de1, m n . to iieifoun die me Meal done* of die civil s'ati *u 
of llliaiii>iil|itor. vie.* asst 1.1m •niiitnn I lnm‘f>, v n , who is placed at die iIisiumaI »f his 
exe. II. i|f y d»« » .>linnaiide> -m-ehief 

tksisiaiii miisimh It. B nnil-ei 1.1ml, lop* ifnrin ilir me 1tv.1l duties »i ihe mil *ia<lnn m ihe 
St. inner*, division ol t murk vice Dm lor Biamler. 


IP.MPOKAIIY Al'POIN rv'HMS 

StA September. 'Ji|»la.n F* J. Sinuh.ekecmive cn-ineei of the 6'h er AikaliMad duhlon, 
ik aupointrd m (To one as s'lpniuien lino engineer ' eohal provinces, dunmj itae ahsciice of 
carton |*e**nde. o* until fmdier outer'. 

Lieiit'iiaiit I' II. Sale, of enalnieis, on lieniL> relieved ft "in Benares, is directed 10 cur 1 y on 
die dmieb of the All.ihahul division, vice captain Suiiili, 011 the r vpon n ih|iiiy u f tn.it 
nlfirei . 

raniaiii *. Knvveil, <»f die Hl.li native infaiim , olio to ielievcd h> lieutenant «.>hefismi 
00 the tthli Fehinarv las', will resume die clurije of die Kill nr s.onjoi di vmion of public 
W'.'k',n» a t< ui|if>i.iiY .maiiaeiiieiil. 

121*1 September. I lie Kijlu llon’hl*- the Govei iior-drueral of India in fomo il is p|ea«ei| 
10 make ilic follimum lempoiHiv ariauocuieni in the dcpAriiuenl 01 ininiic wmki : 
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Llruien mi C. Guthrie, executive engineer of ilie l«t|i 01 Dacca division, to mhe cha^p of 
llie Bin ri<.iiil division dm in; the absence ul I'api-am II. It Vlmrav <u mini f u . thei milni 
rotii September.— tsslsianl apothecary J. W. Scott is appointed '■» olhci.ne tn ,|,e h.»nma- 
tilc Loiiipan> ’s diapeiis.il), during the absence <it Mi. j Mealy, or mini lurilier ..nl.rs 

1 1 cine ii ant J Mnuat, of the corps «tf engineer*. is appointed to art for lieutenant Glasfiinl. 
dining Ins absence or until fuithet onleia, uu i lie r c Asionnibilit) of ibid ollictr. 


A r DISPOSAL 

blh Srptunbn . - Lieutenant . 1 . W. Koheitsnn. executive engineer, llili m Snug or division, 
is i enrol ed limn the department of public works, and plated ut the ri ispos.il of inn ixrelency 
the ('oinni.iiidi'i -lu-cliief. 

I 4 f/i September. - 1 lie »er\ ic« 8 of Mr assistant «urgeoii F- Fh tiling , in tiiedic.il iltirge 
of llie civil bMiUiii of SliRli|elMutM)rA| are, at Ins own request, placed at the ihsjm*.d i.l Ins 
excellency t lie roVniauder in rhiet 

M October.— I lie reivices of captain J. Graham, of the .lOtli native infantri an* placed at 

the disposal ol the honorable the lien! voveinoi of the North Western l*n vuires wnh a 

View Id his being a p pointed to otliciate ns agiMaui lo the agent at Delhi during lieutenant 
Phillip's absence on leave or until fuiihei outers. 


EXrilAt TS OF LETTERS 

3 d October.- Paragraphs of a unliiaiy letter dated the 181 It May 183(1, published for erne 
ral uifoi illation : 

P.ira. 1 We have permitted (aptam W. ('«iiiwav t of <om rs'ahlMiiurni, to le’um ip In* 
dutt,. md to proceed in Madras l>> the ship * True Briton’ on the staff ol lieutcn.iiii gcticial 
Sjr I’eregi trie Maitland. 

3. We have extended the fuilouKh* of the following otliiet*, vi7 

Major R. Bmis.ii, captains it. McVlullen, K* Raliii .ensign H ( art, and snrgei n tiexnmler 
Scott toi six mouths. 

Sin geon J ■ F lloyle, for llnee months. 

4 VVe nave permitted sntgemi j. Mail of tour establishment, to retire from the tmirr. 
* Him viicitnev will Iwve ellect from iln: Qili Fiehrnarv, lest » 

In roiifoinnty with itisn iicilons ironi the Ii ninrahle tho i ourt of dnector*, the loll'. wmo 
paragraphs ot then military letter, dated lire 1 i June, 183S, addressed lo the t.overnni l.ene- 
ral ut luvliaiii « <niin.il, are published in general orders 

‘ l’«ir.i 1. Having received fmm the president of the hoard of commis^ioiierx for the aft., us 
of Inoii, a coiiiiiiiniicalloii that n Would lie satiniacioiy to ilie kiHyg it the Simula id-, .mil niliei 
wai trophies, i . i, tuied by the king and company's tores hi India, were plmedat Iris m'.qesty 's 
illBO'.sal, l! being tin tnaiestv's intention lo collect ml aintilHi relici .mil plnre them In tin 
gteai hall and chapel of the royal hospital at Chelsea, we dctived much gratifh anon fmm :i 
compliance with the wish n hit Ii had tliu- gi at ioiisI) hecu expressed, and took iiinni dune* 
nuabuiei f»u accomplishing the object in view 

8 We .•crnidiugl) torwarded to trie toy al hospital t lie staiidai cl«, Ac eiiiimeiati d in Hie 
following list, vi/ : 

'1 vv.. m d-* piim.laids id Mvdcr Alt and Itppon guliaun, ral en at the storming ot Mimgupa 
tain. Oil lire 4t Ii Mav, I7y»9. 

'I wo pendant** belonging to the abovp slai.datds. 

colors of lire Fiein h corps Liken at .hr storm of Seiingapalam. 

Colors which belonged lu the Ivignte-j of general Perron taken in the Multi attn war of ISO). 

Seven siniid.ii d-* taken from VI alt rat la regular corps at the battle of Assay*, on i he 23d Aug 
ISOt, by i lie ami) under major genual Sir Aitlitu Welleslcv 

Sixteen <oiuiii8 taken from ilie Maluatl.1 regulai emps in the campaign ot 1803 by the 
aimt iitnlei major general Sir Arthur Wellesley . 

A pair of colors of a battalion of r.oorkas taken at v ii('kw,utp. re in the Nepaul h,v , »n the 
98lh Felrrii.il y , HUB, h> tin* force under the command or major general feir David itc inn luuy . 

1 liree < oldis ol Diiijbii S.il, taken at Hie storming of llhnrlpoie bv the forces nndet the 
command ut general lor.l r’oiiibernieie. mi the IStli .raiui.ii>, 1*20 

3 . being dextrous to mm k the interest w Iricli we alt i< Ii to tber-e tioplues, won by the valor 
of ilie king's and r oiu pauy'K tones in India, we requested otir c him in. in and rlrpiit) (linmuaii 
to attend at tin* first levee after the culms slmuld have been deposited at the ioy.il nnliiaiy 
hospital, fm the purpose ot presenting to Ins majesty a list ilesdipuic ot lire colors And of 
I |ie occaeiunv upon which Ihev were ruplmcd «»nr <liaiim;iN and depii v iliatnnan (acrom 
panted hv a ro'i-tdeialile portion of the court of directors/ at r tided accordingly and wrote must 
graciously received. 

4. Y»u will perceive from the Imt whir Ii we have quoted that we pn«sess cnmparaiivt Iv few 
of the nnliiaiy liophir* which have been wmi try our mimes in India, 'lire rest we should 
hop,- have been < nrefiill) preserved at the seats ol government of rile respective pit sidriir it-*, 
and in cirdei ih.it «ve may follow out hi the most elfecural in.niner the nbiect of tom cuiiafiiig 
In one aiMirupriale building t He whole of the military trophies taken by the Ril'ish arms, we 
now desire that such as are in the possession ot join government may be foiwaidcd to ns, 
accompanied by a list descriptive or Ilie occasions upon which thffy were raptiueil. 

3 Yuli will cans* a c»py of this dispa’cli to be published m gciteial onieis. 
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I'hr following extract (pnm* S ami 4) of a nnhiaij lettei fiom the bon’ble the eotiit or 
diirrmiF, oi Uili \ 1 m), I8.4H, Is pnlili*hcd lor ceiiiml in f<»i iiisitioii ; 

Rtfi (h'fobet . Hit* (iii\eiimi General .if Indin m Counril lias meal pleasure in pnhlrsbing 
to die ,ii in}, the following extract (paragraph 3) < f si mlln.ii) letter froin tin* honotahle (lie 
rmii i of directors, of lull M.iv . I*- 3«t, permitmi: i. licet s m lire «n half- pav , who mav lie 
ciiiiim Hid l>) wound s received hi arlinii.or by ill luallli conti acted on duly, lo leiuru finally lo 
hui<>p» after three « «*:i ( k* *« ivicc In India. 

1 Pn» 3 Having taken min mir t ouxtrierat .on die distressed m mat I on to which on r 
oflu cs an* hoinrinni-s red in ed In had hcaldi, at an rail) period of ilieii km vice, we have 
i ('Solved, tliai nlllcei s wlio shall he compelled linpi't the set vice hy wounds received Inarlion, 
or in ill healili ronliarted <m dntv alter three v < .rs* an vice hi India, shall he peimiticd t<> 
lAtfie mi the half-pav of their i. mk, on (in* pit,' uClnni «l die usual cei litiraies (liar llielr 
lie a I Hi w ill nol pennti dn in In ‘fuc m India.* 

Letter tinted 15/A June, l‘-.l>, f\ o. t»4.) r 
I in waul (opv of a genet at mdei issued, 

■riOili i ) Iiiif die 2 d and dll clause* of the gn- 
vm ii iiimi i order-, ol lidi iiigust, 1 -If, and | 


1 n a. 3. The general older of IMS daied 
i < of liar , 1 h 35 modify i ns die im neial order 
1 ;tli AiilUsI, Id27, u buncpiwied. 
il coiiip'ianie Willi vmii tame 


In comp' lance Willi vmii tamest rec«m- 
•irron.ili ter niiitiieiidiiiK die dim niiiiiiiiuiite ol I im datum, »c also anilp.nzi ion to abolish 

>he regulation which i (impels gowuiiiieul loj ' die oilier le&litciivr leculdtinlis n l.ding t« 

t -hci tiilict i •. Im M.ill cm i Im 1 1 oin (lie re r‘ ill- mllidr.iw.il of European ollit eis lt«.ni ie- 
■it t nt fmni u Inch f. west are absent ; a reslric \ gin..Mit:il dimes, with exception to die original 
tiim Him li is in 1 1n* itpmi m ot •'merriment ordois leauii'ilis the number of olliceia to he 
It >di i nitial latsinc and iiijuiioii* to lii< public { t.ik< ii lioin any lemmetil nr haiialion lo |]ic ( 

iiiieiesi<-. | and dial no inure than two of dmsi nididrawn 


ell o ii t (1 he captains and three subalterns.* 


INVALIDED. 

1 itth September. Major W. V . Oriel, of the 32d i eminent nadve tnfaidn, has mg been 
dei laied incapable of prifoimius die acyw (lulus of Ins ptoftshitm, »►, at Ilia own lequtst, 
liansterieii die invalid estalilisluiient 

nth St pt ember, I. i Tit sham, of llir m finance coininissanai drpanmeiit, having 

hern ill 1 1 .it'd i nca paid e ol peiloruiin» the a-tiie duties of Ills profession, Is haiisleried lo the 
invalid pension istabllt-hiueid- 


FURLOUGH 10 EUROPE. 

5fh September Captain A. Hodges, of tlu-^plh nadve lnfaiiti), ami lieutenant J Fulton, 
of die fi’jth iihiim iidanm . on a« count of private ofTtirs. 

Mnt k* 'u F . T. tlarpm, ol ihe medical depti imirin , on medical certificate 
lOfA September. - Captain VV IVmnOte, of die in h nai ive infantry, laid) commanding a 
a dt lacliiimit in I’eisia, is p- 1 nutted to proceed thence to Europe, ou account of his private 
all ans. 

Ihe pei ims'iuii urinted in lu« escellencv the nnti-li Aiubassador at the Comt of Persia, 
to assistant surgeon S M. illlili, of die Bengal establishment, to proceed i hence to Europe 
on niedicnl reittficate is confirmed In ins lordship m tunned : assisisim sutgeon dntfith'a 
lniloiiuh is lo have i Hi n fi«»in the i2di Aim tl l.usi 
2 it October. - I lentfiidiit J. It Flower, of die 26 Ii native i iifuui 1 3 • is peiriuttcd to pioreeil 
to Europe, on 1111 ilical teililicaie. 


Mlxf ELI, tNEOUS. 

Ylth September - The • lj*li l honmnble die gmeinnr ueneial of India in conned is pleased 
to icnCUld ihe various otdirs* now 111 force in ibis piesirleuct, in regain 10 the occupariou of 
0 Bioniid.and die disposal of premises or hnild* 

* Pmcecdiiiss G f; 26 b June, 1801. digs situated wnhin die limiis of mdttarv ran* 

G. t). U. (•'. » 0i h riept. Ie07 tollmen's, anil to substitute foi diem die follow* 

U. o, G. t». Silt June, 1HI3 in" reiiiilaiioii, which is lo have tiled from ihe 

date of Its promulgation ai the difieriiil tiaiions 

of the Bengal Armv : 

1. All applications fnr tinorcapled ciouiirl, for the purpose of being enclosed, built upon, 
or in any wav anprnpnaied to private purpos-s. — such cron d being wlilnn ihe Minus of a 
niiliiar) cailioiiineni ; are, in the fiivi instance, to he made to die commanding olln er of 
Ihe s' at i«u llirmiali ihe usual chniniel ; and 111 no case are die boundaries of rniiiinMiiKh pi 
be changed, old mails closed, or new ones opened, vvi houL the sanction of the commanding 
o tfiier 

2. As the health and comfort of (lie troops aie paiam»uut consldeiations to which all 
others 1111191 give wav, the commaiidiui! officer will he In Id responsible that no ground is 
occupied in ant war calculated to tie injurious to either, nr lo die appearance of the canioti-’ 
mem; and In forwaidtng any applicauon tor a grant he must ceitify dial it is not objec 
ttouahle in those or any mini resprci*. 

S. When no objection occurs the application Is to he forwarded through the prescribed 
channel, hy the commanding oilicer of the station, to die quarter master geneial of the army 
who, d the commander-in-chief approves, will submit it for the orders of gn«eniu?vu< 
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4 4M such .ipplira'iom are iu In* in the nmirxetl tmm matked A. 

5. ill status ate i ■ be n pist-ifil bv the ntlicei ot llie qoarirr iiusin geiieial's depai linenl 
a t itt r)i p«I i<> ilit* division, and ai nations when* no micIi oflicei mat be present, hi the mrunve 
••fltr ri ot politic wink*, to tv limn also, in such ra-es. appln alt -in t>.r yiminri arc to he 
add i t-Bstil ; grants sme to bo immrili.itel) noieil upon the plan of the cantonment m Hip 
qua i I n mastei ijeiieinl’s cilice. 

l> No ground will hr yi mitetl except on tin- following conditions, winch aie to |ip sub 
sci ttipd in bt etert yiantte, as hi II as by th se to whom Ins grunt may subsequently h* 
irunsfei ted. 

I. I lit- government lo irtain the powpr of irsniiinHnii, :u anv tmip, on giving o»i a# 
month's nniuv, and pa) tin; the value of such tin tidings as nu> have bern nuihmized i» It?® 
erected. 

II Hip gwkiunl lit'ln • In p\ft) rase i hr pr»|w‘H> of yo\ eminent cannot be s-. Id b) the 
s i mil f f but house* ot olltpi pronerlt thereon sitnaiPd m.i> be tiausfened b\ mip iiiiIimim 
« n nifdn a I nilict ‘1 n» .mother, without irstni lion, except in thetase of rf lift-, when , it 
irqniipd, the tpi ins of sale or lijiist«'i>aip to be adjusted In a t ommilifP ot arlutiaiton. 

ill If i It c "yi ,atnd li is bPrti tioih uuoii, the hnilriUM’s ate mtiohe disposed off to ant 
liersoti, of it ba>evi>r (lest iiption, nlio doi • not btloiig to the aunt , until ilip consent of the 
otlirei i oiimiii tiding ibp Man m shall have been pietiniisl) ol.iaintd nudPi Ins hand. 

IV. When it is |>nipo<ieri, with t hr cminem of the commanding nlltcer, to ti*an«|pi 
po session io a native, should the tahie of the bouse, biiildings oi propem tube so tiansfei> 
n ile \ci ed A ,00(1 mpees, the rate most not be etlerted mini ibe Ham non of govi-riiinr til 
sliiill line been obuiiied ihmiigb Ins exi ellrnct the i miiinaiidei in eliiel. 
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tPPolNl VI K N I S 

tith August. Engineers Siipcniiiiiiei.ir) -id liniuiiaiii J |.. I) sum to hr adjutant, 

MM' III" III. 

Ht N / Lieutenant T. Mai Kintonli I*j hr adiuiaru, »in* Vun lie) llnivs* 11, who is per- 
Tlllllcd 10 I Mis •• ill** sllll.ll loll ■ 

.simuimiii J, Piikh.i i* rcmovt-d from Hie found i v a? Co^ipnip amt .i|»pm u ie<l to the gun 
•(ifiu iti't ageiu’v in Ivh-ipoie. in i Ur • mi in of (>uni)fi Cast I*-, win* is i rin.inded to Ins rrciiiifiil, 
ami ilurc ini in |<Mii ilu* li< a(i-(|ii,n triH ot i lie ai.illeiv at Dmu pum. 

W/> \ufjn\t ^ iiii.un I»*eph (J mIi mi of i lie 'iltili mine inl'iiiin, li appoint d 21 mi 
( 0111111:111.1 lo 1 1||> llglll IIII.HIIIV tl.lll.llK.il .1)1(1 liriitciiuiil v. H. I tiukrll, ot the dim IMItVO 
li.ia'iiM , is tint tied 10 do duly with the a, line cmi ^ 


KKM0VAI.4 A\n PuSlINfiS 

tith \irffit\f. t'oiiirl W. i\ Hexandri is potfcil t» 1 he 1 1 » > 1 1 ravnlrv . 

if/ Srptrtn bn t\ipiaiii (' tiidiewt, appoi/Heit a ilepim Rssist.nu inl311i.ini general hi 
govei iimeiit ui iieiiil oulris ot 111 «* 89! li ultimo, Is posted to the Mri iui divi>i.tn ut the ami), 
and dii r( led to |oill« 

10 Hi September* Colonel u Bethel, from the 7lli to the <llli light eavulir . t’oloiirll. 
SInilKiik (new i.rniiiol 1011; In tin* “III liglu o.tMtlri. I leniciMin colonel \V. s. Beaisop (new 
|.i i.iiioi 1 * ■ 11 ) (o tile (lllll -III (.iiftln. hill genu A. Scoll. (on rmlnugli) fioiu I lit* 3lsi In the 
li/lli ii.mv e iiiliinin . — Mngeuii J. Jnlumoiir, m. n. from ihr l.iMri in Hu fmiiii-i c-ips 

Assistant surgeon II. M. Ineddell. 1 llie Jin in the «»7l It 'native III tail l rv .— Assistant sm • 

K ti n U. Wilson, (On tin lough; fi ..in ilu> I tiler to the torniet torn*. 

1 Uh September . Fiisign H I,. Bud is leinoved tmm llie 0ih lo Hie 48lh ninive 1 m fiiti I ■ v ami 
duet led lo Join - Ensigns 0 H. D Spread m 1 lie 7‘iil n.ilive IlifaiilM.J K . tiastiell In l lie 
JStli n .ill ve iiifuniiy.C. P’Oyl) atkinmii 10 the -lOli 11.11 ive iiifauiit, P (>. Honeitson to tlie 
7 1st native ii.lanti \ , J . (i < .mltirlil to llie tigili n.ilive iiiI.iiiIm, W.o II.k iis to ibe 32 ri native 
inl.iiitii, W. I . Matkemn m Hie H»Hi iMtivr iiitauli), F. F. C lla)es to the t)2,t native 
iiitamn. .1 t.oid- n to ihr 6.11I1 native int.11111 y, It . r Polled* 10 1 lie 'l&i uanve luiaiiirv, J , 
Meit.ilfi to the 31 irnive infnntn, W . Wil»>*n in (hr 58 I na'ive inf.iiiti > , II. Young to the 
9: III 11.1m e 1 11 1 mu 1 1 ■ I \Vat»<>n lo llie 3 id nails r iii'.iuim, (j . iv. s Hnks in the gstli native 
mt,, :il m. It. I'.n t->u to Ilu* 17ih native mf.yitiy, (> N. Pakis to 1 lie ifiih native inlaiili), it. 
p. i. (,.id 10 llie Ofltli iwiivr lilt .HIM>, II. B Hopper to the Sjili native inlanliv, I . C . Rlagrave 
t . the 96 h native int.mtiv, J . S Brulnvv to the 61th na'ivi iiifuniiv, It. It. Dennys lo Ibe 
2<itli native 111I.111I1) . P. II Busthw lo tho 7jd iiauvr intaiiliy u. P. J . 1 aw to the 73 1 native 
iiilaiittv.C F Nu olsoii 10 llie 67th native mfaiiir) C. It . Wnodhoiise lo the 63,1 nailvr lu- 
fanii v , C. I . < ariwriglit lo 1 Ik 1& h n.itu r infanin . F . J . Thomson lo Ihr 2 I 11.111 v e infanlrv. 
1. I aiin to ihr isili name 1 11 1 mu 1 y, W. K. FuUarion lo the <>9tli native mtaiilrv, It. Fenie 
lo llie 13 h native intaiiin, W. I.owhe. 10 t lie 'O.h native iiitaiiuv, J. \. Thomas 10 ihr 49Hi 
native infant 1 y , G . By lev to the 7 D li native infantry , 1'. FI , Dtake to the 7 1 -.t native inlanuy , 
S. R. BkImuIs to the ftOili native mf.iuti). A. W. Raillie lo Mir 70tl» native inf.viiMv. <' I*. 

W . Boswell to the 29 1I1 native lufanti), It. N Raikesloilic68.il native mtaiili > , and J- j. 
Markat 10 Hie J2d 1 auve infantry. 


I) 1 S( HAKOF-D I HE 8 RHV 1 CE 

1 2/A. Sept. The Nauk llossalnhiix Khan, of the 47th unlive iufaiilii, having hern bioueht 
as a rulpisi helmt two several Cniiris>ntai lial, and 111* conduct in a rreenl iii„ta tier appealing 
lo have hern liiglil) iliamilrrlv when 111 the tanks of Ins reguneui, and ilisrrsprcMul towards his 
superior oflicn, anil such conduct hetug .teiiinieiilal 10 dunpline, and highly mischievous as 
nu example if allowed 10 pass with impUuit), his excellenri the (uiiimandei -ui-cluef is 
pleased to dueci, that the said llossainhux Khan shall lie dlschaiged fiom Hie -|7 r li iegt. 

His i* xrellenry ilesues that the native roinmisMoiied and non commissioned ollicerv of the 
army will understand, that he is desirous ot supporting their iharai lers tor lioiuu and good 
((induct si*, much as 11m > be 111 his power ; ami that lo do m> lie will fell It necessaiy 10 remove 
Ikuii then milks, when their names are hionght l.etore Ininas deserving o: piiiii«limriit, such 
men as Hoossaiiihnx Khan, who hairheeii so tar disgraced as lo have lieen tmre anaigiied 
hetoie conils-niailiHl; a coiidm 1 which must depiivr him of the respect of the soldieis undei 
his ronitnand and must tender him unfit usefully to discharge Ins duties in his regiment. 


PAShED EXAMINATION 

10/A September.- Lieutenant L. P. D. Rid, of ilieOth native infantry .having been declared 
by the examiners of the college of Fort William m be qualified for the duties of interpreter 
Is exempted fium funhei exaiimiaium in the native languages. 
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COUNTS M UM Ml . 

Sorh Aneut/.— A» .1 gi iir'ial rciiiii-inariial, assembled at Mlimv on Hi** I Mli d.n «»• lti’y 
is Hi. Fiuisu J I ll.ii wood, oi the t.Sih native iitl.iiiliy, tt a- anaigin.-tl on ih»- following 

(ll.UlM'S, VI/. 

Chutge -- • <»i imotlicri Iih** i iiinliiri, anil disobedience »»f lepeatrd ceiieistl iirdri*. in 
Ii.n i Mg Ii.n lowed I rofii xiili.nt.ir maim v ewi jj Sinu. nl the *jmr • •‘gitiioui, RfVeial gums of 
in ■■ Fic 1 1 si mo mi 1 1 ns: with iniMesi (•• xooai mpei-h flat : foi 11I111 li miiii cii - 1» n I Ini wood gave a 
note of hand, d tied \|li it u , 2 ( 1 '|| Man li » r nested In •■eiiji .mi ui 4 |oi lliune, llie s.liiie 

• e 1 1 li e li t . iirnliiltiiig !<• f.iv file «-nnt min, of 1*2 i, i upres l»* ili<nilliU liist.iliin ills of 100 l il pee«*r 
on 411011111 nl u li it li i n sl.t 1 nit* n l & . ".inns .mi niiiiiiiu io 115 rupees II aiinas nnlv have lieen patT 
try en sis il llflrw" d. 

Additional rhaiae% In. \V nil rnmlii' a | rii'lmimrable a"d din * r:it eful In *he t hamrlei of 
.in oilier .out oi n li'iiiui, hi I:;imiis whilst hi i liar*" of Hie 5 th tomi»aot flSili regiiiieiit. on 
llie 3 lxi tif Mail'll Is 3 5 i am oiled tnn senovs' f aiii il\ li iriiunnce ili.ili"*. No I 4 «, dated 1 71 |i 
Miiirli lfl-n. o»i iln lollertoioi < aw up, re, ini •miii.ii iii pee h r». forn -live . and \o. f »7 ilired 
I 7 lu O.ihIi l-r on l lie « oil 1 01 of Sl|.itial>.i(l loi *ni| il rupees nil \ lw , tom nnn.i». 5 * 4 0 , 
wi 'll mi | Hie knon fed.'P 01 .mtlioi 111 ft ihc reminct*, am* < • hat hi,' mi • njneii'l) lemwed 
ilie*e il 1 all**, imr .enirided tin nmre\ t • 'lie s« inn s * ilirreln del ■ iindin ■ llckhmee CI10nb.1v, 
leimt r*ih i oiiiniiii v . Iladli n Si>K> ( »i*|OM . "iili eomii nit , and • 1 li > ti. to 1I0 .Mi ivc .nnnuul'. 

2 d. I .11 (.list I \ Mai ill'! iii 1 lei It 1 . il.! 1 d It'll IihiI ifUI. lo (lie addte«H o| 1 R|i|,iiii Des 

V in 1 list »e 01 the 'iiilii lit eh* st at ili«.«, lli.il the Hb-.ti lians.n ti- 11 *0' k place ear It mi 

}“Imiiuv ISli», and 1I1 it ill* am oinl nl the ah 1V1 mentioned diahs had In 1 1111 lurm il to the 
mil if art < In *. nlluv tor lx *-h tli ,if , <-.’ 

f'l/iding - 1 I Ik < out 1 li ivii « inatiiM h «ei *ln rt Riiil I'niisidered all i|ui li.ib Iicmi Jiddut ed 
111 support of Hit* pioRet iimiiii, a- noil .11 what ha« been In mi » lit fnumd on 1 ii«* defeni e, .lie 
•it * * 1 ■ Iii ion , ilml die pn-mie. hiiijii I >liil liriy llai Wititil , ot llie pB li itclineiti of t.alr.c 
In' ami v is 

‘ *>f llie oitiin.il eli. i ge, min. 

1 Oi die tsi ..iliniin.il clia-go . guilt) 

‘ Of llie 2 d addin'. nal iliaige, guilts. 

Scntenr. ' llie cmirl liavtii: 1*111111 tlir pn-onci emits of 1 li«* chn'gr' pieferied n»amM 
In n% do senlenr. tnii', e'isigu John leny Hainuud.to bedlilil>s.d llie semcr * 

Anprnveo hi 1 h <• CommandOi lii.t.hiri 

<'>ih ufftr ‘2 r ,f!i 4n^u\t. IMG 

Fiisi-n |ianv *"d is to be dim k oil the strength of (be flHii native infant 1 v , from Hie date of 
Um ordei heme nude kn nvn to Inin, uliieli llie Commanding ollit er of llie cm pi will iepoi 1 
sp'daliy to (lie iiii'.mmiv xene ai) to ilie roinm.mdei-m-cbief and to the ■idjiitaul-ceiirral of 
;ii mi. 

7th Sept It a general com l-ti.tr tl.il. assembled a! I awiipoie, oil vinud n, the B'h da) of 
AiiJitsi. ifiHi In men, Mil l) K Wi-rhis of the 7 i** lighi eavali) , wai at r.iii'iied on the t Inn 
at follow »■ 

('htirgr * Ftii Iniilih iinnhordiiiaie nut disresperlful roiiduet, in rontrinpi of nn antbori- 
O and ine|ii.liria> 10 until 11 v <ti>( iplnn . in the followin'! iimiani e« : 

1 l^t itiiiain Fm diVihetln iii e of ordeia. in (loi I1.11 ill! paid to lienteiinnt II . 1. Master, 
of die Maine ten nent tin a iioiint ot foui (d) da\* ’ allowanee of the ad ir« 0 |i. 7 ili light oaial- 
i' , be (lieuteii mi WiguetHi baling been tiiiei 'ed 10 iieifonn ilrat duti , r.nder iinmiii lions 
fiom Ins e\(flleiiiv tin* ro • ii»ainl-i-in 1 Inel, and in a pnhllt ltiiei in li :*• inldresb fioin llie 
:id|tit,Mn ot tin if .'iinenl, nnder ila«e the 29 tb June US- 1 . 

‘ 2 i in-tunee flavin" in a l*"i* * under date Hie KHi of June l fc 3 fi , to the address of the 
ndinlant of Ins re.iuienl. s alid, (bat lie (llentenanl Wiigena 1 unlit pn.iiivt ly decline doing 
ail) lilt 1 lie 1 dmv, until lie has Irad an upp.iiiiiiiii) ol jii-ti()iit^ Ins Mindin i in 1 he eves of 1 he 
rejiinem and ol ibe noild; he 1 lieiiieiinn' W ig^ens) havin'' at ilie same time mmii Ins swoid 
t> t lie ndiuiaiii : fur'her deilaiing, in the •itorexaiil letter, that lie consideied liinixelf • under 
«ir esi fioin this d Me. * 

‘ 3 d 1 u Marne Hauiig, nt repU to a wiit-ii enuiinuiiieatioii made m linn lit the adiiilant 
of hi« regiment, lit mvordeis, and d.il< d llie 1 st Jnlv lH.il, r«*l«n iiiii*> Imiii his swim d, and 
direriing him (lieuten'ani Wiggeiih) fi.nliwiih 10 retmn to Ins dim , addiexscil a Inter 10 
lieiiteunui Tabor, adiutnnt, 7 ih light ravalr) on llie same date, in whieli lie states, that If 
the dno'ime iiitlieiid on him lie imt leinoved, lie 1111MI snll pei hist in *n iidmg linn (nieanliig 
the idjutaiit) Ills stvnrd, and e,mis|dei mg himself iiudei ai rest, lie (lieuteiiaiii U'lggene) 
fur tile 1 c\nri s*.iii<! lux rtetei iiiinaii<.n i*i dertioe ifeeiving the same, until sloietl to him h» 
the sent i nt e «*f n geiieml coini-inai tinl. »r with the uitninand of Ins (lieutenant Wiggens’) 
ir<Mip. 

‘dib ins'iiine F<ii ahMMiiiug himself without leave, from intisicr parade, on the 1 st, and 
fioin ridin> school dull, on the 2 d of Julv 1 H 36 . 

‘ (Si;md) T. SininntCK, Brevet Col- 

Lieut. Col. eorng . itkrrgt Unfit cavalry.* 

Finding - ‘ I he roint, on the evidence heloie them, are of opinion, that the prisoner 
lieutenant D K- Wiggens, of the 71I1 liglu cataliy, is guilt) ot the whole of .liecbaige, and 
insta'iees of the eliaige, prefrried ag.Mlixl |im».* 

Sentence ‘ t h ■ «.,uit having found llie pmoner gnillr as exhihlted almve, do sentence Inin, 
lieut* ii a iii I) . K. VVIggens, ol llie 7 lli light cavalry lo lose a pniiion ol Ins rank in Iiih regt 
and accnnlingli adindge him to he placed one step lower on the list of the lieutenants in the 
7 ib light cavalry to which he belougs.’ 
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Apptnvrrl li) ill*' riimiriaiiilet in- ’hit I, K. I. 

Calculi «, Q'h September, 

In cdiifoi mill i» ih<* sciiicih c ruisi'O hy Mu' mnrt, lieutenant P. Wiseciis, of the ?Mi 
1 1 >li l r.iv.iliy, fill take rank in Ins corps us 4lb liriilrnanl, sl.uidiim nnu below ItrulHiuiit I. 
Frasn ,:iiu1 above lieutenant It. A. Masiei 

Lieutenant 'Vixens is to lie lelcasril limn driest, and will icimn to lnsrlul). 


M ISC I'Ll. tNKOUS 

90/A /!»/’«(/ - A report lias l* i *eii in.ule In i tie c.»miiM««ioin*r at Cuildfk, ih.lt upon rerrnt 
(M.T.ii'iuiis, iiulnits foi supplies have lireii m.nl e by lire c»iiiiimiiiIiii<! «lhi ei* nf tin l'Jtli .lint 
33 d native infant i y and In the esnottn Hie H.i|ih <>| C>»nu, t.u hrvmiil wlnil iva-. ,ii , tu.ill> 11- 
ijnisile ini tin* ii ii m In rs pi » sem lvittiratli. In i oltsi ijueiit «* nt ivlip h tl.c mi plus n.i, ii -sold to 
flis.nl v. imi.it, whereby a pee ii in. in I *. o« r.nmped in the slate 

Itis l\u IU.ilv i lie commando i-in-i hit t then tore l#el* n lines i.uy tu rem ind all other is 
c«>rti tn.iiid nit' emps nr <|i l.iclinieiits, iliat hrfurr tnukiiie then irqiiisiliuiijj^fT Die eivil nutlui- 
rities fm supplies, they should lie pnliuiLrr ill asm la i hi 114, as no illy as 1 iicums.au* es p.r- 
mit.the animiHt uf each article vvlncli will i cully tie iiutispcusihle, and tonn then unit tils 
accord jmjlv 

7/A Si'pfembi r. - I'welve months hive imw pasted since the eoiiiiiiuiidei • in-chiif had lint 
the lioiioi 1 • adiln »s himself m public mders in the aniiv nl India. 

The tunc which has since elapsed lias seivrrl I1111 to siren»tlieu those feelings tow 11 its Die 
irinv wtucli lie ilien e\pn i»ed. 

lie ha- lieeu tcralilii d i<> a hi^li ile^iee Ii) l he at leii'ioii whu h appears to have In oil paid In 
such advice as lie In* friun lime to lime offered ; wtiuli he feels to have been « urn ed It v .1 
iicuilv total ii's.iiie f*»i nialiv uit.irh* ot tli >be euoi s wlntll lie 1I1 fined n Ins dun io r maik 
upon . 

lie looks fonv ir.l vvi'li ore. t plea«ine 10 the more intimate personal aripidiiii.iu< «>, win Ii lie 
hopes stniitly in have an oupoi tunny ini iiinkiiii; wnh such puns ofilie army as lie In* not 
<li llhertn seen . 0 

Hun: ii'ioiii to leave t'nlcutl.i Ini ilie nppei pinviiices, he hm a pleasum duly tn i«ei fyim 
piev pins In t •tiiiiiii'iu Ilia his joii' II-’I , in makina kumvii to the ntlu ei ' «»t the a* neral s .ill, and 
In ihosi tie >ai 1 meuts nl die aunt ulnrh.iie slaitniiarv at the .seal uf IJ.ivei umeni , ih<- s.rli-i.i< 
noil iv Ills Ii lie has derived tiolll nl>s(<i villi; Hie .llile inaiiDer III tv hull lie h.ls «. iier.illt fuiind 
.hen limn a in 10 pi rim on d , and In in the know ledge which In Inn at (pined of ihn tailouu 
ine> lift, rl 11 ring Ins in" smial inn rcmii se wuii them . 

Ilia b xt elli m y S In ad qn.t' lets will m. longer lift at f'alnitt.i afier tile Kill 11ist.11 1 


MA*DRAS. 


GENERAL ORDERS BY GOVERNMENT. 


PROMOTIONS. 

g»/i Sept. - Enqineert - Major Duncan Sun to bo lieutenant. Col., capt. John Port on 
tu be major, 1st lieutenant. H Atkinson to he nipt, anil 2d lieutenant II. Watts 
to be 1st lieutenant, vice Garrard deceased I ate «f commissions s/d Sept 1836 

Supernumerary 2d lieutenant II II Cbripin.ni, to bo brought on the cflcctive 
strength nl the < orps from the '2d Sept 1936, to complete the establishment. 

2JfZ Sept 21a/ jV 1 Ensign J Campbell to be iicuteii.iiit, vice Tumour retired ; 
date of com inis 91 -Mi, 7th April 1836 

Ensign G Cook e to bo lieutenant, in succession to Campbell promoted , date of 
commission. 11th February IHti. 

Lieutenant (Brevet captain) James Fitzgerald to be captain, and senior ensign 
C.C Finite lie lieiiienant, in succession to Macpliersou promoted, dale of commis- 
sions 25th June 1836. 


IPPOINTMENTS. 

30/A August -52d N I. - Ensign F. S Gabh to he quarter master and mtei prefer 

6/A S( ptemher . — 32d N f. lieutenant, A. T. Bridge tu be quarter master and 
Interpreter 

3tfd iV /. lieutenant C, II Wilson to be quarter master aiul interpreter, vire 
Baker, resigned. 

The governor in council has been pleased, m the public department, under date 
the 3d Instant, to appoint 2d lieutenant Johnston of the corps of sappers and miners, 
to assist captain Cotton, under the orders of the military hoard in levelling and 
survey in. 1 the lied Hill Rail Line J 

The Governor in Council 1ms t een pleased in the revenue department, under date 
the 31st ultimo, to Appoint the chief engineer to a seat at the revenue board in the 
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inaramut department ; and Major Ross of engineers, to be secretary to the revenue 
hoard in the department of public works, discontinuing the office of inspector gene- 
ral of civil estimates. 

Lieutenant Colonel W. Mnnteitli, k. i.. s. of the Corps of Engineers, to be chief 
engineer, with a scat at the military hoard, anil likewise a seat at the hoard ol 
revenue in the maramut department, vice lieutenant Colonel Garrard deceased. 

The Governor in Count il has been pleased, in the Public Department, under this 
date, to appoint captain E. A. Langley, of the 3d Light Cavalry, Mahratta trails-, 
lator to the Tanjore commissioners, subjritto the confirmation of the Right HouorJffi 
ble the Governor General of India in Council. 

2d Sept .— The Governor in ''oiinnl has been pleased, under date the I7th instant, in 
the revenue department, to direct that the following appointments shall take elfci t 
from the date to the departure of lieutenant, S • Rest tor Eui ope. 

Lieutenant F. Ditinas, vfl assistant to the civil engineer in the 1st division, to be 
1st assistant to tu«nmil engineer in the 3d division vice Rest. 

2d Lieutenant T. Smy the, employed temporarily as an extra 2d assistant m the 
1st division, to be 2d assistant to the civil engineer in the 1st division, vice D<tuias. 


MOVEMENTS. 

SOrA yfr/g. 1836.— The Governor in Council is pleased to order the follow ng move- 
ments. 

2d Regt. L. C Irom An of to Trirhiiinpoljr 
6th do from Trim hmopoly to Bangalore. 

3th do, from Bangalore to Hyderabad. 

4th do, from Hyderabad to A rent. 


10th 

Regt. N. 

I from Vi/.igapnt.nn to Kamptee. 

43th 

do. 

from Rorhampore to Kamptee 

2«d 

do. 

from Kamptee to Hyderabad. 

SStlf 

do. 

front Kamptee to Vellore. 

16th 

do. 

from Hyderabad to Rerliampore, 

25th 

do. 

from Vellore to llyderaiiad. 

17th 

do. 

from Madras to Berhampore, 

31th 

do. 

Irom Tru hmopoly to Madrni, 

S7th 

do. 

from Hyderabol to Ellore. 

43d 

do 

from Ellore to Berhampore. 

44th 

do. 

from Northern Do. to Penang. 

15th 

do. 

from Penang to Trichiuopi ly. 

32 il 

do. 

from Cann.inore to Bangalore. 

4th 

do. 

from Bangalore to Cannanorc. 


FURLOUGH TO EUROPE 

6fA Scp'embcr Lieutenant S Rest, of the engineers, in permitted to return to 
F.urope on furlough for three years, and to embark from Cud da lot e or the Eastern 
t oast. 

Colonel G L Waha 1 *, of the 52d native infantry, is permitted to return to Europe 
on furlough vi4 Bombay. 

Ensign G. H S Yates, of the 8th native infantry, is permitted to return to Europe, 
on sick certifii ate 

lfiCi September . Lieutenant and \djutantC I* Wilder, of the ALh light cavalry, is 
permitted to return to Europe on su k certificate . 


BOMBAY. 


GENERAL ORDERS BY GOVERNMENT. 


PROMOTIONS. 

1st Ta^ht Cavalry C met B II. Combe to he lieutenant, vice Vardon deceased.— 
Date of rank, 31st July »>30. 

IMA September. - Mr Charles Ersktne Stewart, is admitted to the service In confor- 
mity with his appointment hy the honorable the court of directors, ns a cadet of 
cavalry on this establishment, and promoted to cornet, leaving the dnte of hrs com- 
mission for future adjustment - Date of arrival at Bombay, 29th August 1936. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 

iWi August. — a?<l liitive infantry, lieutenant II. Boy to be quarter master and in- 
terpreter in tilt- Hiiulnostanee language, vice Hart promoted. 

36 th August -Briiradier Upiier.il Salter is transferred from the Northern Division 
of the army to the Southern Division, from the nth proximo, oil the completion of bri- 
gadier gpiier.il Gilbert's tour of duty to the stall 1 of this army 

Hist August - Colonel II S Oslmrne, having arrived from England on the M'almer 
tlast/e. is appointed to the general st.ilT of the iiiiiiy with the rank of brigadier 
Srciii'Ml, and to the command of the uortliern division of the army from this date. 

•tUt August. The Right flnn'ble the Governor in Council is pleased to t an< el I he 
appointment of captain Joseph Hale, of the 2Al regiment, Bombay native infantry. 
As assistant magistrate, and to appoint th.it ollirer magistrate in the several /.ill ilis 
comprehended within the Bombay presidency, under the provisions of let No. XIV, 
of 1HJ5 

l?//i Stpte/uber. The Right Iton’lde the Go\ onto* in Coiuuil 1 ms been pleased to 
appoint brevet captain LcGr.md Jacob, of the 2d grcnndiei regum^^^oi and assist- 
ant to the political agent in Kattvwar. 

Major Holden Dmit abin, of the 2nd native infantry, having produced n medical rer- 
tifuate of lus inability to perform the n< tive duties of lus prolessiou, is, at his own 
reipiest, transferred to the invalid establishment. 

1 3th September ■ -Captain 11. II uu oi k, of the 10th native infantry, is appointed aid- 
de-camp of brigadier genei nl Oshoi ne,from 5tli lust.mt 

The ltdlowmg app uiliiient is made »u the person.il staff of llis Excellent y the 
C niiimniider-iii-Cliipf. 

Lieutenant Falward Arthur Wellington Keane, of his majesty's 2d or t|ueeu's 
royal regiment of foot, to be aid-de-camp, fi om the lUh uuiauL. 


ruitl OCtJII I •» EUROPP . 

IfitA August. —Bre\etcapt.ini J D* Smytlie, of the 4th native infantiy, is allowed 
a furlough to Europe, for the benefit of his health * 

Second lieutenant W Hodgson, of 1 lie regiment of artillery, is allowed a fur- 
lough to Europe for tin re years, tor the benefit of Ins health 

litth Sejfttmlur - Assistant-surgemi J Gibson, ot the medical estal lisliinciit, is 
allowed a furlough to Europe for three years, agreeably to the regulations. 


Hlisr|. i L i N E'HJs. 

l*t September .- The Right Honorable the Governor in Coum il is pleased to cancel 
< lause XXI. of the General Older 2Hlh August IK22, (military code, page 6SJ Article 
124,) and to direct, that in tut ure, regimental stall allow. m< es he governed by the 
same rules as are now applicable to the general staff only. The exist mg rules, re- 
garding those of allowances to ollii era of the general staff are also made appluahlc to 
regimental staff officers. 

Srd *teptembi*. - The Right Honorable the Governor in Coum il is p.eased to resolve, 
that on each occasion of a relief ordain e officers, the committee to assemble, tor the 
inspection of stores to be delivered over in charge, shall < onsist, when pia ticaide, of 
ihe relieving, the relieved, and one other officer as a refeiree, to lie nomiiinrcdYy 
the government on an applicatio i from the commandant of artillery ( the seuiorto sit 
as a president. 

6f/i Sef)t( mher. The Right Ilon’ble the Governor in Council is pleased to announce 
that ihe authority competent to grant leave of absence to officers whose dutie- are 
exclusively military, is « oinpeteut to grant a similar indulgent c to officers ot flip 
pay, ordnance, or*» ommissariat department, not however «> «s to dispense with 
any existing practice requiring the c oucurrenrc of authorities short of government 
lefore such an officer can leave lus post. The absentee in such vases will i e res- 
ponsible fur 11..* official acts of his lorum tenens. 

nth September - The Right Honorable the Governor in Count il is pleased to annoiinre 
that the system on which government arts when permitting an offu #*r to retire from* 

or to resign the service, tint his retirement or resignation is considered .is having 
effect from the date on whiili he acknowledges the receipt of the communication 
intimating its acceptance of his tender, and not from the date ot lie. application, or 
from any other date retrospectively, so that the validity of any act of his pending 
the decision of government on his application, may be preserved. 


Extract Mimtary Letter to Fort St. Gkorgk, dated Uth March, 1830. 

Reply to Letter dated 9th December* 18.1 1 , No. It.. 

Par. S9. Serjeant II. Sayer, of the corps of sap- f 14/A. We are extremely 
pers and miners, has been permitted to do duty in unwilling to sanction the 
the office of the acting chief engineer, as a wri- I withdrawal of any man 
ter, for one year, for the purpose of ascertaining the | educated for the sappers 
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of Inf qimlificati nia, mid -with tin* option at I and miners for whu h he 
ttie cii'l of Mint period of purchasing bis discharge, | was espet tally appointed 
or returning t«) Ins corps 

15 th Wo therefore desire that the indulgence shewn to serje mt Sa\er, nlthr 
request of the acting chief engineer, may not he drawn into precedent ; and we 
direct that whenever a soldier educated for the sappers and miners shall be allowed 
to purchase his discharge, twenty pounds he added to the eighty pounds paid lor Ins 
disi harge hy a soldier of the line, with a view to reim uirse the company for the 
extra expense «f the supper’* education. ^ 
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w 'Amu MMII llW. 

■V» 

Ut ad- Quarter * , I’cons, I f/'i Au*u>t At a geuei.il imiri inaitial re-assem’iled at the 
controller’s oflire i.i the doik-y.trd at Bombay, on the 2d dot of August IS36, and of 
which r»l on el J <i B iinng.iril, of Ins nuijesl yN 2d (or queen’s royal i) regiment of 
foot, is president, I'euteu in t J Ii I’iucni, of the Inm’ le company's Indian navy, 
was tried on the tollou in» t h.trge , \n. : - 
¥ .1 iinotln cr-like mid nuthon/ed londu t, in I rent li of n.iv.il disnplinc, in the 
following instant cs, \u . : 

Firs' t'i tana In IniMng, w lnlst .it Juddah. on the night of the 10th Ft* ruary, 
IW6, inlli"ted mr ioral piinislnm lit upon XV. Kniglit. .i. h seaman, du mg the tem- 
poral \ rdmein e ot t otmnander II. in kins 1 roin the ship 
Stc ttft ni'-fa’ice In h i\ mg punished the s.ml \\ Kniglit ij i.mdle light, iiiiiuu- 
dmtely oil or m> imputed idle iil c w.'ib committed 
Hon'lle ('innpavy'% Motp »/ It’m i 
('lit t t *f uddah, €Au Alai eh. 1SJ1. } 

Finding The court Inning m.itmely w ■!•* lied ami mus-dored with i losed doors, 
after reading ovei the whole of tliecvid me, all that has 1 »p‘*ii adduced in support of 
the jn ose> utioii, as w i il as wli.it the prisoner lieutenant . I L Pruen, of the Indian 
navy, has brought forward on lus deien- «*, are ot opinion, 

That lie is guilt v ot the first instant e of t lie rh.it ge 
That he is guilty of the set ond instance of the charge 

Such c mid net i ring unottl' er-likr. unauthorized, and in t rni li of naval discipline . 
He iJ d Nenirnre The letter marked D appended to the proceedings, Ii om the 
,iud^e advocate gi ne ml to the address ot the president ot the court, is read and 
deliberated upon : and the court having maturely ret onsidered the neiilem u already 
passed upon the prisoner, do hereby rex. md the same, and. instead therot, do sen- 
tence the prisoner the s ml lieutenant J L Piiicn, of the Indian navy, to lose three 
steps, so th.it liis future si niiling hi the list of lieutenants, shall ip immediately 
I elow lieutenant J A Young, and next n'love lieutenant W II. Wylmrd. 

(Approved and ( onlirmed,) 

John Kkinb, Lieutenant General (’ommander-m-Chiof 


MILITARY BIRTHS , MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

min ns. 

April *2 On hnaidilip Hobcrt Small , the lady of lit* iiipiintit the It mini able It. V. |>»ni 8 
12-li iitmr iiil.niin . ol a it.iiiihlci . ' 

J sty ;il, Vl7i«n:,.Miim, the wife of r«‘ij**uut ui.ijui J. W. Failc, lull ii.dlve infmiir y, ot 
II rl.m ;ln« i . 

A'UJ. 1 1, I’ci.nng III I .ri I’oinwallis, lie* lad) «>» lirutpn.int Fi*li“. Ma«tia» hi tiller) , of a non. 
J), > Bra. I lie la«l > of J Itnii'ein, I -q. fllsi in.iuicul of a daUiliu-i . 

IS, hanioii'c, tile mil* (it qiMiin Inasiei pcijcani T. .M,ici.uh, j?d native infuiiti s of 
.i ■.■ii 

21, Fm.ir. the l.idi of lii'iitriiani F. M.mu , ruli natlvp lufauti) , of a «faugliiei . 

2*, K.IUHI 1 I-. the Wile ol Ml I'd mi i .ipoiliciai) J. I*. V . Bui eras,' lUadma Fmu 

pcrtii 1 1 b 11111 * 111 , of a dao-'hier 

93. B ue-Alnif, ihr l.otj of lii'iueiiaiH llciii) Y.mdi r/cf, 27lh nnuve infnnin , of a 

it.lOU'llCf . 

' , llawm dliaiiB, ncfli Almoiah, the lady of captain Augustus Alihnit, of the iiritlleiy, 

O' .1 (1,1 Ill'll lc i . 

21 \ 17-uii n;r.iiii, 1 1n* wife of Kauai k sHiJi*aiu J, Sim Hard, of u daugliin . 

, Ibili^alnif , ihc 1 III) of r.qi|alu J . B )iirli, Ilf the liuipf Kilillciy, Ilf a dauitlitrr. 

8A, K in naul, the lad) of lieutenant J . C . Junes, Olit native Infanii;, of a daughter. 
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Aug. 28, Kiitnanl, the lady of major T. Chadwick, of artillery, of b daughter. 

— , haiigoi, llir lady of Dr. Foley, 2d loral horse, of a ami. 

80, Caunpore, the lady «f captain M. Smith, II. M.’s 16th foot, of a son. 

3 1 , B-narvs, the lady of captain Carpenter, 4Bili Madras native iiiftuiii) , of additghler. 
Sept. 1, | lie Residency, Hydiabad, (he lady of major J. A • Moore, military secretary to 

the resident, of a son. 

2, Ilf I In, the mie of cmidiirlm I*. Inviii, canal department, of a daughter 
.1, Mnl impure, the lad) of lieutenant A. Q. Hopper, 24th native infantry, of a 
daughter. 

*, IJ.irrathpoie, the wife of quarter master sergeant Tilbury, 41st iiauve infantry, 
of a son . 

t . — , Futteliuiii h, the wife of lieutenant P. J. Cliiene, V4ih native infanli) , of * 
daughter . 

fl, Sullanpore, Bennies. the lad) of captain Bather, Mil 1 i o lit cavalry of a daughter, 
- . Kukee, the l.irty ot captain Ha it turn Matin, II. M. 4th light dragoons, o( a 
chine liter * 

8, Delhi, the lady of c-npiam George Blimey . of the .liili native uifa^ffy , of a son . 

V, haogor, Cnitisl India, the lad) of lieutenant and adjutant I'noiTd'lh native iufan 
try, of a soli- 

— , f.iwiipoie, the lad) of lieutenant and adjutant S. tv. G. Rnstow, ?th native 
uilaiiti), ot a daughter, 

10, Simla, the lady of l» . Laughton, Ksq assistant surgeon, Nusseiee battalion, of 

n eon. 

11, Ilairaikpore, General Watson's, the lady of captain K . J . Watson, commandant 

of the Air.uan local lialt.il ion, of a daughter 
1.1, Gazecpme, the lad) of major pratl. It M.2ruh,of a daughter, still lioin. 

18, Condiului'b Quatteis, i'ooly Itazai , (lie wife ot Mi. tuh-condui loi J. Ives, of the 
oidnaiic e di paitiiient, of a son . 

IQ. Haiiool, the lady of J. II Cliowue, Esq , of t lie- AOtli native infantry , of a 
daughtei • 

Si, Mntnapoii , the lady of major Hamsat, Sidi native infantry, of a son . 

ay, Dacca, the lady nl lieutenant folm Macdonald, ot a daughter. # 

marriages. 

July S' 4 , I’enane. In the Rev. J. r. Jones, lieut. Risset, 1 Till native infantry, to Catherine, 
eldest daughter ot the tale captain John 8imlh,7ih rrgt. Madias native infantry. 

A iig 24, Cantonment, at Kamptee, engmeei serjeuiit Ueiijaiiiiii Wood, N. S. Foice, to Mia. 
A. Knight. 

■ 0, Bangalore, by the llev. Joseph Wilght, Fiaticis Archibald Reid, F.sq. captain filh 
Madias native iniaulry, to Mary, eldest daughter of Murdo Mackenzie, Esq. of 
Dundoliell, t'oinil) Ross. • 

Sept I, Baugalme, h> ihe llev. J . Wilght, *. h.. lieutenant II. W. Wond.A'h Madias native 
infantry , to Maiia Louis i, eldest daughter: and ;U the same li me and place, lieut. 
W. H «• i utils, of the Madias miilleiy, to Eliza, youngest daughter of A. Conwcll, 
l-sq., of Money iiioie, Couiny of I oitdnnderiy , Ireland ; and nieces of the late Dr. 
(.unwell, pnpei intending surgeon of ihe Mysore division of ilie army. 

A, St. Andrew’s Knk, lieutenant tluiles James Horton Perreau. S8tli native iiifaiUry , 
i« Isabella Anna, only daughter of the late John Robeson, E‘q , of Calcutta. 

12, Calcutta, Cathedral, liy the Rev D. II Parish, Mi. William Burden, colour setjeant, 

Ins inaiesi)’s Oth regiment, to Mrs. Ruth Montgomery. 

Id, __ _ .,8) the voidable Aichdeacoit Dealtry, capl Graham, SO, h native infantry, to 
l.clllia, eldest daughter of colonel Hlackall, commanding 5uth unlive infaiitiy 
St. Stephen's Church, Ootaeainiilld, by the Rev. II. W. Smrt, A 0. Itriitenant 
lloland Mott at, his majesty's 54th i«gt. to Fiances Mails, llte youngest daughter of 
lieutenant colonel Garrard, chief engineer on Hits establishment . 

14, Madias, at the Mount, II. Pi tor, F.sq , rapt, in the 23d Martins light infantry , to Miss 

K . L. fcUirtlock, eldest daughter of Sir John C . MoiH»ck, Grent Marlow, Bucks. 
16. Cawnpore, liy the Rev. M. J . Jennings, Mr. c . Peiinien, of the meriiml depai tmeni, 
eldest sou of Mr. conductor J . Pemiten, to Kltzahetlt, eldest daughter of Mr. con- 
doctor W. Raynor, oidnanee rotimilssarlal depaitment. 

M In. w, by the Rev. Mi. Hell, lit u tenant J . It . Campbell, aitillery, to Miss Ann 
9iedmau,2d daughter ol George Stedmait K»q., Edinburgh, 

DEATHS. 

Mar. 21, Sea, Ihe lady of major general llnwker. 

May 27, , on hoard llie i'atkn inr, aged 24 yean, Adeline Maria, the wife of lirnienant 

Colin Mai ketiztc, of the 4Bllt Madias native Infantry. 

Jtil) 2 j, Baiidah, Maiguiel, Hie beloved wife of captain I). Simpson, aoili native infantry. 
Aug ■ I, M how, pay eeijeattl E. Sydney, 2d troop 3d brigade liorse aitillery. 

6. Poona, lieut tetia Agnes, tiifanl daughter of iiihjoi Geo. Mooie, 16th native infantry, 
aged 9'i inoiitlis and 19 day s . 

15, Poona, at the house of tier mother, Mrs. Walter, Elizabeth Ann SchooflT, eldest 

daughter of the late captain w . if . R . Hessniau, of his majesty's 23d regiment, 
and wife of M. SchoofT, Esq late of his majesty's bull regiment, after an illness 
»f fifteen days, In the 33d yeat of her age. 
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MILITARY DEATHS. 


Aii» . 10, Kamptee, William Woodrmtffe, (lie Infant soil of captain Doyca, SSili naiive infan- 
try. aged 0 months and 10 days. 

Itf, Madias. J George, the Infant sou of quarter master serjeuut C. Mugiutli. 

2j, Clnmar, captain Robert Mengiet), of ilie invalid establishment . 

— , Hazareebaugh, Margaret, wife of quarter master aeijeant Kellv, his majesty’s 49ih regt. 

23, Kamptee, Johu Alfred, the infant sou of captain and Mrs. J . F- Bird, of the 22, t 
native infantry , aged 13 months and 9 days. 

3-1, Bangalore, the infant datiglnrr'of lieu teiiuii t Henry Vatidei zee. 37 th native infantry. 

— , Talupodatooi . the infant daughter of captain William rraigie, 98tli native infanir, 

25, Myiipoorle, ufter a short Illness, lieuteuaiit William lytord, 3d native tnlaii'.y, 
much regretted l»v his hrmlier (•lllcers. 

27, Cawupore, Sophia, the beloved child of captain Alexander, 5th light cuvalty , aged 13 

months and 20 days 

— , Madias, George, the infant son of lieutenant colonel Cadell. 

28, Calcutta, Matgatet, the wife of seijfaut major Laws, Calcutta unlive militia, ai'cil 

47 years *« 

— , Alltm*. id, Iticliaid Yenion, the infant son of lieutenant Bmh, 05th native infantry- " 

— , PuiiRinnlee, David Bogue Humphreys, Esq. late of the .‘3d light infauiry. 

SI, Meerut, captain Arnold, of Ills majesty's lltli dragoons. 

— , itiiiacatiiund, William, the in taut son or lieutenant I'm aim, artillery, aged Ddava. 

Sept 2, Camp, at Streekka Itashaauu, near Goomsoor, ensign William '»!- George, of the 2lth 
native Infantry. 

4, Sniilali, ensign J . 11. Garreit, SOili native iiifaiitiy, and sob assistant i omj . general . 

7, saugoi, Isabella, wife of Dr. Foley, 3d local tioise. 

s', Barrack poie, major general Sir John ArnolJ, K. C. H., aged 81 yeais and 7 
iimiiilis, deeply and sincerely lamented. 

9 , Fort William, Emily, Ihe beloved daughter of l’hilip G . Cornish, 10th native in 
fautry 

— , Ensign W . Denman, I4 Hi native infantry, owing to an accident vvhiih or mired 
from Ins horse shying against, nr passing a ram-ige, hv which Ins leg w is sever rli 
i it j ii led, which, on tli e 7 1 li resnlied in Jaw, and terminated his existence on 
the above date, in the S2d year of his age, leaving <i deeply atllicieil widow in 
lament his premature loss. 

lb, Black Town, Madras, Miss Frances F.Itza tranche, eldest daughter of (lie late majoi 
J. C. Francke, commissary of mdnanrr, aged '(»> years. 

1.1, Hazaieehaugh. quarter master sergeant Chailes Kelly, H. M. -19th. 

10, Madras, A. Elizabeth, the infant daughter of K Cameioii, of the ordnance depart- 
ment, aged I year and 0 months. 

17, Bandah, lieutenant colonel John Hunter, commanding 21)1 li native infantry 

20, Sultanp'ire, ensign J . J. M. Morgan. 03rl native In fa mi y, aged 3J yc-ais and II 
mouths, sineeiely laineiiled hy his (Lends and relatives. 

Oct. 0, Cosupoie, William Moiilgomeiy, the infant son of major Hutchinson, engineers, 
aged a mouths, and 1 1 days. 
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Arrfty Memorials. 


The state of the Bengal army at the present moment, may be com- 
pared to that of a man’s mind, which after having endured, from op- 
pression or other adversity, continued for a length of time, much to 
convulse, to irritate, and to dishearten it, and been kept in a state 
of unmitigated misgiving and alarm, is at length, under the genial 
influence of some glimmering rays of hope, subsiding into a state of 
comparative security and unwonted contentation. Such a mind, so 
circumstanced, would not suddenly feel at ease. The oppressor may 
have gone; the wrong-doer may have become either impotent or 
repentant; and there may exist in influential quarters a hearty 
desire not only # to improve the future but to expiate the past: yet will 
not the muid’s apprehension all at once depart, nor until a certain 
length of experience shall have convinced it of the good faith of the 
new professions, and also that what is done in that good faith, is 
decidedly beneficial and likely to be lasting. Such is at present (and 
nearly enough for the purpose of illustration) the relative positions 
of the company and the army. Some great wrongs yet remain unre- 
dressed ; some reasonable benefits are still withheld ; and such ame- 
liorations as are brought into practice, seem (0 be dealt out with 
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such a sparing and cautious hand, that we are kept in a most impo- 
litic and unwholesome state of doubt, as to whether they arc really 
the forerunners of a better state of things, or whether they arc only 
the temporary resources of a vacillating policy, hoping first to 
pacify us, and then to withdraw the little it had granted. Hut f 
believe the army at large are, at the present instant, disposed to place 
very great confidence in the Court of Directors, and to credit that 
body with a sincere desire to do as much as lies in its power for the 
bettering of our condition ; and if I am right in this conjecture, 
how much will it be to be deplored (when deploralion may be, on 
all sides, vain) that there should be any check put to that mutuality 
of confidence between the rulers and the ruled, which consists in a 
petitionary intercourse on the side of the latter, and on that of the 
former an indulgent consideration of the points icferred. It is the 
hope of this army, and it may not be too strong an expression to say 
it* is its right, to memorialize the honorable court upon every sub- 
ject connected with its general interests (the same privilege extending 
to the separate branches, and even to individuals) and the local autho- 
rities who would in any manner interfere to disturb that right — so 
long as it is temperatety, and respectfully exercised*-— are in reality, 
if not perhaps in political law, as much an enemy to the state, as 
that minister would be who should exert himself to prevent the peo- 
ple from petitioning the throne. Report says that this has been done 
at the presidency division. It is said that both the major-general 
and the brigadier commanding (here, have refused their sanction to 
a meeting- of officers to petition for the repeal of the step-purchase 
prohibition, and some extension of the furlough privilege, with the 
view to obtaining the boon of counting, os service jor the pension, 
leave on medical certificate to England, as well as to the Cape, and 
the consequence is that a largo body of our brothers are unnecessa- 
rily and arbitrarily prevented from respectfully laying their wishes 
before their honorable employers. 1 have said that this is reported ; 
but if any thing could make me doubt its actual truth, it would be 
the circumstance of not a single letter having appeared in the Mili- 
tary Chronicle , from Harrackpore, detailing the facts for the inform- 
ation ot the army at large, and thus also bringing them to the know- 
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lodge of the home authorities. J am writing towards the middle ot 
October, and as yet I have not seen any such production ; though I 
think if such an unjustifiable interference had occurred at any other 
division, the whole would have speedily heard of it, through either 
the Mofussil or tho Calcutta prints. Is there less independence of 
spirit at ljarrackpore, or a lower estimation ot our professional rights ; 
I can tell those officers who have thus stepped between the army and 
the diicctors, that if their intention vvas # to produce good, they have 
evinced a shallowness of discernment, which is notcalciffated to impress 
those below them with any great idea of their capacity for command, 
and if those above them should chance to rate their professional abi- 
lities, from that development of them, at all higher than they did 
before; they will discover the falseness of the criiction if the example 
should be spread. Let a general stop be pul to our memorials ; lei 
every commandant of a division, station, or corps, prevent his officers 
from meeting or acting upon such occasions ; and see if the renewal 
< f ferment, irritations, and suspicion, will not speedily demonstrate 
the worse than stupidity of so tyrannous a system ; and if the public 
papers will not tlame with the natural indignation of the army. 
What plea has there been fdr tlys description of hindrance ? Have 
vve ever made an unwarrantable use of our privilege to submit our 
petitions to the court? Or has the court ever ordered that we shall 
not petition it ? 1 believe the lucompctcucy of subordinates has ever 
caused more public mischief than the acts of principals ; and how- 
ever much it goes against my private and personal feelings to say 
aught that could give uneasiness or umbrage to General Watson 
or Brigadier Penny, yet I consider it my public — my professional- 
duty to say of<hcm, in their public capacity, that, if the report 1 haw 
alluded ti be true, they have acted in the face of a sound discretion, 
and been iu reality no judicious (fiends to the true interests of the 
empire. We are very differently constituted from every other army. 
We serve under a peculiar covenant, and we are thus placed in this 
unparallcllcd position, namely, that we might come to a rupture with 
the company without being otherwise than loyal to the slate. The dL 
linction is, 1 am sensible, a very nice one, but nevertheless it is demon 
strablv existent , and I consnlei rriy-elf, and fief myself, to be a sin- 
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cere friend to the Honorable Company in entreating them (or their 
local representatives)^ to encourage a system of petty vexation, on 
the part of those in whom they confide commands, which has an ob- 
vious tendency to open up the discussion of so vitally delicate a ques- 
tion. It is a well established political doctrine that, between the rulers . 
and the ruled, there is a point at which resistance on the part of the 
latter becomes a justifiable act; and though the existence of such a 
point has never been doubtec}, yet it is equally certain that its exact 
position has never been defined, and also that in practice it has usually 
been held to have been arrived at much within the distance of its 
actual situation. IIow unwise is it, therefore, for any Government 
to act the part of aggressors, and thus to drive upon the path to it 
the masses under its protection ! To silence the voice of complaint is 
absolutely more dangerous thau to give cause for complaint; for 
the former is a great stride in advance of the latter, in the road to 
despotism. It also evinces, what the latter does not, premeditated 
injustice ; and thus docs more than any other kind of injury, to alien- 
ate the affections, and to arouse the opposition, of the party whom 
it affects. What would have been the consequences had the army 
been prevented from petitioning on tiie half batta measure, it were a 
piece of pure superfluousness at this date to proclaim ; and let 
this maxim be ever borne in mimd, that next to the danger of 
hindering this army from remonstrating against a grievance, is that 
of interposing to prevent it from petitioning for a boon. There 
are at this moment several measures, or speculations, upon which 
the minds of officers are, without being inflated, a good deal 
unsettled; and there is a general impression that the time is not 
far distant when some more determinate arrangements must be 
made in regard to them, than are any which have lately been 
ollered to our acceptance. The pension regulations are not yet con- 
sidered to have attained the perfection of a final measure ; and there 
are the subjects of brevet rank, and of retiring funds, which arc still 
in agitation, though giving rise to much difference of opinion in re- 
gard to the details ; but as (his is written with a view to hit the 
single object of ensuring us freedom of repesentation so long 
as we do not wantonly abuse the privilege, the discussion of 
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these other topics would not be here in place. On the subject 
ol the practice of purchasing' steps in regiments, memorials have 
been sent in from several stations, denotative of the wish of the 
army that the system may either be explicitly allowed, or not in- 
terfered with. These petitions were consequences of one from the 
Bombay Adjutant General, praying (as has been said) for the Court’s 
interposition to put a stop to the practice by the revival of a regula- 
tion no longer applicable to the altered fctatc of things^ and I must 
declare that the figure in which that Adjutant Gdfieral appears is 
neither very creditable to him as an officer, nor the means of any 
great dign ideation to the post which lie holds. His conduct must 
lower the feeling of respect for him of that army ; and they must be 
shallow rulers indeed who fail to perceive that if such a functionary 
possess not the unqualified respect of the body at large, more evil 
than good will ultimately accrue (but will most insidiously creep in) 
from his prolonged incumbency. In the Belgaum memorial, «tlie 
subject of purchase is so very ably discussed, that it has not been 
thought necessary, upon this side, to do more than refer to it, in our 
memorials, as a document in which we entirely coincide ; but it is 
very essential that we should • express ourselves to that extent, in 
order that the Court may be convinced the feeling is not isolated. 
From Allahabad, Loodianah, Dum-Dum, and other places, represen- 
tations of the above nature have already been sent in, and it is easy 
to inform the Government and the Court, through the public papers, 
that the Barrackpore officers agree in the substance of those requests, 
while similar intimations might be given from all such places as have 
not joined their brethren in a more formal manner. The station of 
Kurnaul has lTcen placed by circumstances in a medium position 
which I am enabled to explain. A letter to the Court of which the 
following is a correct copy, was circulated for signature, without the 
sometimes preliminary step of convening a public meeting. It re- 
ceived, I may say, universal concurrence, having been signed, by 
nearly seventy officers, including all those of the highest grades, ami 
of course, the Brigadier General. But some unavoidable delays 
having taken place, in procuring signatures in triplicate (a ncces 
sity not at first adverted to,) intelligence was received in the 
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mean time, (hrough the newspapers, and which had rill the ap 
praranoc of being <orrcct, that the petition ot the Bombay Adju- 
tant General had been returned to him, with an intimation troni 
government, that it was not approved of ; and then any other peti- 
tion, occasioned by that one, became at once superfluous. So I 
believe the Kurnaul one has not been sent in ; but as it is of great im- 
portance that the general leeling of the army on such a question should 
not be doubted, it is very advisable to make it known as lai as pos- 
sible, though tflfere may be no longer a pressing necessity for commu- 
nicating that feeling to our superiors in an official form. In the follow- 
ing representation it appears not to have been deemed requisite to enter 
at any great length ot argument into the merits of the question, 
because, as lias been betorc observed, the Bclgaum officers left 
nothing to be said in that line which would not be repetition : 

To the Honorable the Court of Directors of the East Indiv 

** Company. 

Honorable Sirs, — We, the undersigned officers ot the Kurnaul 
force, having obtained what we consider to be authentic information 
of a memorial having been addressed by a very few officers of the 
Bombay army to your Honourable Court, pra\iug for the enforce- 
ment of the older restrictive of the purchase of regimental steps, or 
else for the institution of a regulated scale of purchase in regiments 
or the line and also of a counter memorial, numerously signed by 
officers of the Bombay army, praying that your Honorable Court 
will not comply with the first mentioned request : mo*,t respectfully 
address you in support of the prayer of the second named mcmoiial. 

We sincerely believe it to be the desire of the whole)' Bengal army 
that the purchase of steps should be allowed, in the manner in 
which it is now notoriously conducted ; or at all events, uninterfered 
wilh by any official regulation ; but we conceive it would be a very 
needless occupation of your Honourable Courts attention, for us to 
offer any elaborated arguments in favor of what we pray for ; as that 
has already been done by the memorialists whose memorial we liuin- 
biy beg permission to suppoil by our assent, and we shall there- 
tore content ourselves with hi idly suggesting a tew of the icasons 
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which we iliink render it desirable not only that l lie existing prac- 
iicc ol purchase be allowed, but that there should be no authorita-* 
live regulation fixing the price of any step. 

1st. The contemplated step (suppose it to be the major’s, but the 
remark applies to any grade) acquires its true value from the exist- 
ing circumstances of the individual and the corps ; so that what one 
regiment might consider a reasonable estimate, would prove quite 
the reverse in the calculations of another. The state of the retiring 
ollicer’s health ; of his private means ; ot the domesffc causes (more 
or less urgent) which prevail with him to retire ; of the views, wishes, 
•and pecuniary affairs, of those whose station in the regiment 
would entail upon them the greatest share of the disbursement ; of 
the chances of command alter promotion : these, and several other 
circumstances, varying in various corps, arc all of a nature to pre- 
vent a uniform price from being always a just one , and must render 
any permissive regulation, so conditionated, cither practically mill, 
or (like the existing order) practically disregarded. 4 

Sndly. The almost unanimous wish of the army that purchase ot 
steps, by private arrangement, should cither be positively sanctioned, 
or (what we respectfully suggest would be more sal is factory, and 
involve less difficulty) the present prohibition of it be merely rescind- 
ed ; appears to us to be a reasonable ground for the indulgence of 
your Honourable Court being extended to 41s in that respect, should 
you not consider the certain good it would produce, to be counter- 
balanced by the possible evil. 

3 rdly. We arc apprehensive that any officially regulated system 
of purchase, in regard to steps, might eventually lead to the subver- 
sion of that covenanted rule of seniority of promotion which we, 111 
common we believe with your Honorable Court, consider the only poli- 
tically beneficial basis upon which the Indian military system can 
be rested. 


* I wins r^cenll) f.ivoied with (he view of a ralcn'atinii uudr hy an inlelliijeiil ollicer in ilie 
studit department, for the puipoxe of fixing the ia«i.» hi ninth iln* indmdiMM of a re»iMiein 
should coiilnhute towards, say, the inajntN step, bill the almv** roiisiflnaiiom must lie per- 
penally oprratiiiR lo rendri any 8 ur!m> stomal l-rd puirh.isr mapplii .ilile III piaitirp, thi»n»li 
it is not without llt> ii.scs .ii a general guide. In fad no ie>uhi(id miiii or mode of 1.11,111; it. 

will ever he practlriillj alli-nd* d l« . — wilitecs the Ktns’r Si-mee 
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For Ibe reasons already submitted, we abstain from trespassing a 
greater length of persuasive argument on your Honorable Court : 
feeling confident as we do, that your disposition to accord us every 
professional indulgence, compatible with the general interests of your 
service, will of itself prevail with you to grant, in this instance, what 
ht anticipate will appear to you to be the general desire of your 
several armies. 

Wc havy the honor to be, 

' Honorable Sirs, 

With devotedness and respect, 

Your most obedient humble servants 

The above letter was signed by sixty-nine officers of grades as 


follows : 

Colonels and Lieutenant-Colonels, . b 

Majors, 2 

1 Captains, 19 

Subalterns, 43 

Total. 69 


The seven field officers comprise idl, save one, who belong to the 
station, I believe, and at the same time to the Company’s service. 

DISCUSSION OF PATRONAGE. 

Ill England it is so much more the interest of the public to watch 
the political conduct of men in pow er, than to enquire into every act 
ot official patronage, that the latter is rarely (at least not systemati- 
cally) interfered in by the f fourth estate,’ and never so, perhaps, 
unless in some very glaring instance of abuse, or in the* manifestation 
of such a spirit to turn it to family account, as was given in the 
form of nepotism by Earl Grey, to a degree that, I verily believe, 
no party but a Radico-Whig one would have borne with any pati- 
ence ; and not even such a party unless it iudirectly at least served 
to help them on to their wished for consummation I At home, the 
superior offices could not be long held by untalented men, placed 
there by King or Minister on the strength of private interest ; and 
the holders of those offices are under too constant a responsibility to 
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like to venture the principal subordinate posts in inefficient hands ; 
so that sinecures, or certain detail posts, in which no measure origi- 
nates, are those which usually fall to the less capable of the party or 
their immediate dependents. Now in India it is diilercnt. There is 
scarcely a civil or military post in the country, which is not atlain- 
*ablc through interest, or which is attainable without it ; and the sub- 
sequently proved incoinpctency of the individual calls down no dis- 
grace on the head of him who placed him there, though one of two 
things may be morally certain; viz either that the paj^oit knew the 
candidate's unfitness, or had no proper proof that he was fit lor the 
situation. But as to this gro«s abuse of a public trust there is, nou- 
n-days, rather more oi a chock than there was formerly, in the dis- 
cussion to which it is suhjectiblc by an independent pi css (for 
though all men iu power are not averse to even/ kind of con upturn, 
yet no one likes to have corruption, in any shape, brought publicly 
home to him) it becomes of sofnc importance to ascertain the extent 
to which such discussion may be fanly carried, with reference to the 
individual who may benefit by the patronage which is abused. I 
think the editor of the Englishman prescribed somewhat too nanow 
homuhuics iu the premises, though bis own resolute practice as an 
exposer ot official malversation wlterevcr it appears to issue irom, is 
demonstration enough that lie did not intend to sciecn any misdeal- 
ings of tiie soil. The case (now merely introduced as an illustration) 
was this. A sharp letter appeared in the Eurjlishimin, signed Funai;, 
reproving the commander-in-chiefs practice, in regard to patronage, 
as being opposed to bis theory, in the nomination of Captain Grant 
to the command of the Humana light infantry battalion. This let- 
ter elicited a j unificatory reply, signed Anti I'udok, and that again 
called forth a couple of other letters which aimed at demonsl luting 
that 1 lis Excellency’s selection was, in point of fact, as injurious as if 
it had arisen from the merest favoritism; as it needlessly violated a 
standing stall' rule, and cast virtually a slur upon n great many offi- 
cers whose claims were, all in all, much superior to those of the se- 
lected one. To 911c of these letters, the editor appended a note, to 
the effect that, ‘ in fairness to Captain Grant, the discussion should 
there close, and especially as other fortunate individuals had not been 
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similarly brought forward.’ Thjs looks a better objection than it 
actually is ; for in the first place there have been extremely few in- 
stances, as yet, in which the commander-in- chief has had the disposal 
of situations requiring peculiar fitness, and in no case was so invi- 
dious a justification, as that of Anti-Fudge’s, attempted to be set up 
in support of what had been done. Now it is the opinion of all I 
have chanced to converse with on the subject, that, if this question of 
patronage (a question peculiarly interesting to our service) is to be 
discussed at a 1 !, the persons who derive the advantage of a corrupt 
use of the privilege, or even an injudicious use of it, must be content 
to have their merits investigated, as, without that process, no appoint- 
ment could be shown to deserve censure. The patron who does not 
choose to search out the fittest , opens a door for public enquiry as to 
whether he has selected at all events a fit one ; and if any one 
accepts an appointment for the sake of the emolument, that gives him 
no claim to the silence of others who have grounds for considering 
themselves unjustly superseded, or the service, generally, wronged. 
Beyond the acquirements fairly connected with the situation, it must 
be admitted that no person has any right to go ; hut I hold it to be 
perfectly allowable in a public writer to show that the selection of 
Captain Grant, for example, on alleged peculiar fitness, was ipso 
facto the casting an unmerited slur upon the many other officers, of 
eligible rank, who were at the disposal of the commander-in-chief, 
without driving him to the extreme necessity of infringing a settled 
regulation in order to avail himself of the former officer’s services. 
It was, under all the circumstances, the very least justifiable act of 
patronage I have ever known ; for it not only bore upon the face of it 
the professional condemnation of many older, more experienced, and 
more directly available officers, but it as good as proclaimed to the 
army that, between the commander-in chief and the adjutant general, 
the claims arising from old services and former distinguishment, 
were to be cast into the shade by any instance of newer merit which 
might happen under the eye of our present rulers,— as if every offi- 
cer were to achieve something worthy of notice, in every new era 5 or 
else give place to those who might have the luck of displaying some 
timely merit to be exaggerated (as in the present case) beyond all 
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that 1 1 vul gone before it ! I say the ^stance was unjustifiable, and so, 
of course, was the theory out of which it sprang : and what is more, 

I would lay my life, or my hopes 'to be sure this last stake forms 
an astounding anticlimax ’) that a man of Sir Henry Fane’s natural 
acumen is perfectly sensible of the truth of my remark, and feels 
tliat a wrong has been done to many excellent officers. But I do 
not disparage (’apt. Grant by arguing thus. It is no disparage- 
ment whatever to him to allege that Jhcre arc many majors and 
captains in this army superior to himself in the requires for raisin?, 
instructing, and permanently commanding* a body of light infantry, 
and I am sure he himself would be the last man to imagine disparage- 
ment in any such observation. Still, an officer who is preterred 
above his fellows, by a process which proclaims that he is superior 
to them all, must submit to a scrutiny and a comparison, for the 
sake of those officers’ professional characters ; and if he be a 
philosopher lie will console fi ini self under the ordeal by the various 
advantages he is deriving in the course of it ! Suppose any similar 
case Suppose the office of adjutant general to become vacant 
(from any cause not personally injurious to the present incumbent), 
and that the commander-in-chief, determined to nominate me, Cap- 
tain Popplcton, to the important situation. He would be opposed, 
nt limine, by the fact of three captains and two subalterns of my 
very meritorious regiment being at this moment employed in the 
staff service of the state, —much to their own emolument, and more 
to the public weal. What would he have to do? Why he must go 
to the Council Chamber and say as follows : ‘ The adjutant general- 
ship is vacant, and 1 find, after the most anxious enquiry, (hat the 
only individual eminently qualified to discharge duties, is Captain 
Popplcton of the lltli light cavalry, but. unfortunately there are 
already five officers from that regiment on detached employment.’ 
The Governor General, being conscientiously disposed, or perhaps 
having a fiiend of his own whose corps has provided nobody as yet, 
would observe somewhat to this purport : ‘The regulation we arc 
placed under is a eery positive one— very positive indeed — and we 
could not feel justified in breaking through it avowedly and formally 
(slipping past it, is easy enough) unless in a case which cannot 
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otherwise be met. Now is thc^7m other officer whom your Excel- 
lency could recommend as qualified for the post, though pci haps 
not so pre-eminently adapted to it as the accomplished individual 
wJio.se name you hare laid before us ? There is a Mrtj or Timkins and 
also a Captain de Cholmondely, who have been mentioned to me as' 
most able and zealous officers — the former by the chairman, and the 
latter by the piesidcnt — and to neither of whom is there any objection 
of the nature of this one.’ Then, says 11 is Excellency, ‘ there is no 
ollictr whom If can conscientiously recommend besides the one 1 
have mention! d, hut in whomj have iio personal interest, whatever- 
1 have never even seen him, but I have otlieial proofs of his capabi- 
lity, and 1 hear the best iroral accounts of him from private souiccs. 
1 am credibly infonncd that he retires to rest at nine o’clock, drinks 
txfiemely little w ine, has never been known to .swear, is polite to 
those who have infeic.mrse with him (one of the chief minor virtues 
id an adjutant General), is of a most equable temper, can couch a letter 
in wry decent English, and i> given to no inoic violent i^ssiputiun 
1 1 1 n n a game at long whist for rupe e points and a chikecn the rub. 
I must therefore press his nomination, it 1 am to continue lesponsiblc 
lor i!tc well heiugot the army.’ WYH, l find myself in orders ; hut 
knowing inwardly that I arn really not the best fitted for that par- 
ticular situation, 1 exclaim, with unbelioved sincerity, * Nolo episco- 
pal i,’ but. am not regarded, and so down 1 go, and commence assidu- 
ously to open anew account current with the military auditor gene- 
ral, and to stick my name to the foot of general orders, public 
circulars, and vai legated wigs. Meanwhile what hosts arc inarms ! 
— and what pens in ink! Not an officer in the army who does 
not consider himself vvoithier than I am of that particular prefer- 
ment : and subalterns yet in the bud, who delight in a shy at the 
adjutant general, arc assailing me like Junii, under such deceptious 
signatures as ‘ A Field Officer.* ‘A Caftatn of thirty years’ 
sluvice,’ and ‘An old Lieutenant-Colonel.* One demonstrates 
that I cannot parade a corps, another will venture to say 1 cannot 
spell, a third that I have not independence enough to guard the inte- 
rests of the service, a fourth that I am a bear; and all will agree 
that the commander in chief has been guilty of a shameful abuse of 
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piitronngc. All this time 1 goon ^rawing the dibs, and llis Excel- 
lency describes that in lad 1 atn no Solomon, and that lie might 
have done better : — but now his blood is up, and ihat stands me in 
better stead than his judgment, lie has a soul above giving into 
llie public voice, however right its estimate ; he supports me through 
thick and thin; lets me go on di awing the public money tor the 
pciforinanco of duties iu uliicli I giicvously blunder; and in the 
face and notoriety of these said blunders^ suddenly, we'll suppo.se (for, 
alas ! it is all a mere golden dream !) issues a genernkorder declaring 
how gratified he is by the truly efficient manner in which I among 
other* have conducted my ollice for the last tv\el\ cinonth, in that 
difficult and stirring pciiod; and in (he Sybaritic hardships of a 
Calcutta life. 4 That silences the olamourers ; but I have all the 
while admitted, in my own mind, llieir ri^ht to scrutinise niy oflicial 
capabilities, as severely as they pleased, and to name a hundred 
other officers as being abler than myself. I say l admitted alljhis 

* Of roipr*e (hi* whole Hi it 1 have wnltcn nu llus point lias broil indited under a 
iiyjmtliosii; only one of so evtr iva;auL a nature ( just im.igme a sti uggle in i ouncig 
t.» make me adjnUut general !) fli.it it will almost bear tin- application of tlio remark 
by some n viewer or otln i, who s lid 1 h.it ‘ m lm humble met.iphysn s, a supposition' 
will! li supposed nothin'?, was nest to no supposition .it .ill ■/ lint il 1 might i.*r n mo* 
ment loi » or (.my on the extra vagnn/f, I should suppose (in^t to show the impolicy 
of the tiling) lli.it acomniandor-iu-chn f, after Ii.im.ij; been in i muni.iiul of tin- army 
for a few peaceful months, issued .1 ? neral onhr form illy ext filing the heads of Cnl- 
i ultsi dep.u t incuts for the eitiiAcut manner in which they Cmnlmled then duties, and 
for bein,; mighty pleasant fellows in .1 jonni.il in tort ouisc ! In sue h a slate of things, 
how it would piuilc tin* army at large (taught, tliorelofore, to pl-ce a high value on 
coimneiulalory orders, as honor 9 bestowed upon only distinguished mu it) to know 
what, for the last twelve month, an adjutant general, a judge advocate general, a 
quarter master general, or a commissary general had done, amid the general ease 
and agremens ol .1 he id quarter Calcutta life to deserve a spot ies uf laudation whu h 
oHici is have liecn wont to look upon as a sufficiently pioud reward (or almost any 
e stent of brilliant conduct 111 the field, liven had (here never intoned .1 single 
blunder, lud there all along been the most constant attention to the sole ollici.il dufy , 
what would tlute hive been in that to merit such commendation ? Are general 
orders to he liem eforlh given, as appointments used to he, only to favorites or 
Ihroup' personal interest ; anil shall we have another proi Iauintion on (lie return to 
Calcutta to inform the service how admirably and pleasantly things went on at head 
qua iters duimg the arduous campaign, and when office dulies had actually to be con- 
ducted fwhat a hardship!) under canvass ? Upraise l>e much given m this way, 
reprimands will rise to a premium, as the more valuable article of the tw * given, 
of course, 111 the same ratio of deserving as the extollations! commandants of divi- 
sions must follow the example ; and in time wo shall have even regimental command* 
ants publishing :ui Annual, to say how ably adjutants and quarter-masters bail car- 
ried on cantonment duly during the past year, and what agreeable chaps they are to 
have a talk with now and then; all quite pleasant ! Iu a valedictory address alone 
should that kind of praise, if then deserved, he given; and there is nothing what- 
ever of either insincerity, or buWr , in my saying that I have no desire to peruse any 
such address soon. 
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license ; and by continuing 1 to draw the allowances in the midst 
ol all the uproar. T demonstrat d, in the very teeth of my opponents, 

that I had a vast deal more sense than they chose to credit 

me w ithul ! 

BlUGADFEK GCNFRALS EROWW AND AN DURE*. 

In saying that the appointment of Colonel Brown of Artillery 
and Colonel Anburey of the jpn«iuecr% to the General Stall*, as divi- 
sional cooimanchants, is a hardship upon the infantry, lei me not for 
a moment be supposed desirous of keeping back the two first named 
branches of the service, nor of undervaluing the officers whom I 
have named. The arid lory and engineers meiit all the honors and 
advantages that can be accorded to them by their employers, without 
detriment to the claims or prospects of the largest, and most import- 
ant aim ; and the professional merits of Colonels Brown and Anbu- 
rey^arc beyond all dispute. But the infantry are grievously disad- 
vantaged by flic present mo le of rewarding them, and I cannot 
therefore think that the (Joint of Directors will sanction the arrange- 
ment. It would he perfectly fair to give each of the nume- 
rically minor branches a stall’ tour of .their own, at such intervals as 
an easy calculation would show to he in a just proportion to the 
number of infantry colonels who attain the like distinction in a given 
number of years ; but to yield them a share of the now existing com 
mandsoflh.it nature is not only an immediate injustice to 1 he infan- 
try branch, but is a practice which carries within it the seeds of fu- 
ture injustice to a yet more serious extent. The engineers have had 
the luck of promotion in late years, and l apprehend it will be 
found that bulb they and tiie artillery will cut in - for the com- 
mands in (juestion, for many years to come, if not indeed per- 
petually, in a very unfair number of instances, with reference to 
the infantry. I cannot divine upon what principle the innovation 
lias been made ; fir as there is a rule that if the senior officer of 
artillery should be a major general (as in General Hard wicke’s time) 
lie shall have the same allowances as a general officer on the staff; 
how it is that Brigadier Brown could not have had assigned to him 
the local rank of a brigadier general, the same as our infantry colo- 
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nels, and be in all respects equalled to them tor the tour of five 
years ? 

So, at regulated intervals, with the senior ollicer of engineers : or 
with somewhat reduced allowances, in the latter case, perhaps ; as 
engineer olliceis hare from the first so much better pay than any of 
the other branches, and are in general less exposed to what arc 
termed the drudgery and hardships of lire service. Besides, they arc 
really hi ought up without any practice whatever in the line duties of 
the army — the nature of their important (unctions being' altogether dis- 
similar — and it lias struck rue as apiece of uncommon inconsistency in 
the (iovernment of India, to approve ot the gross supercession of Colo- 
nel Kennedy, (even allowing for his subsequently admitted melliciency 
as a parade ollicer) on any plea whatever, connected with incapable- 
ness for manoeuvring or iu>tnictine, and in almost the same lueath to 
appoint Colonel Anburey to a yet higher line command, in the course 
of which the duties of an engineer are, in all likelihood, the only #nes 
he will never be called on to perform ! In the famous case of Or. Dodd, 
Lord Thuilow told the king that it he pardoned the Doctor lie would 
have muidered the PerreauN (recently executed for the same oftencc)aml 
on that principle — too ligid, however, in the particular case — what 
is the epithet to apply to Kennedy’s deprivation, now that Auburey 
has been appointed ? Let it he hoped that the court will rcpiehend 
the inal- arrangement. There seems something too, not quite 1 frank and 
free’ in the anticipatory manner in which the recent nominations have 
been made. Why so long before the vacancies were likely to occur ? 
Was it from any fear that infantry colonels might arrive from Eng- 
land, before the consummation, and had the old vice of favoritism or 
private influence any power over the proceeding ? 1 tell all concerned 
that the plan won’t do; for, it a senior colonel should anivc between 
this (middle of October) and November next, he will be a goose 
indeed if he allow himself to be superseded by any such device. He 
is virtually entitled to the appointment, it lie be in the country at the 
time of its falling vacant ; for if the contrary were true, I see nothing 
to iiind-r the lapse from being anticipated by a twelve-mouth, or 
any longer period, in favor of a very junior colonel who might hap- 
pen to be present — and in possession of the needful ! It was a most 
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sublime invention of the late Governor-General (since promoted to a 
Lieutenant-Governorship) that same one of pre-arranging the fat 
slices of incumbency with prospective tact; and if Lord Auckland 
only likes to follow out the principle, his successor will have the easi- 
est birth in the world — for the linger of piescicnce will have plucked* 
away the only thorn from the blushing rose of patronage ! [ have 
heard rumours of an intention on the part of Colontl Chris. Fagan to 
come out for the staff tour ; and should he arrive in lime, I suspect 
he is not the mafn to submit to the treatment which lie will find so 
ready for application to him ; but meanwhile if the infantry colonels 
who are at hand have so little energy as to succumb to the injustice, 
let us junior expectants live on in the hope that the court’s conside- 
rate equity will have put the matter right before our turn slrall have 
arrived ! 


TIIE PENSION ESTABLISHMENT. 

TO TIIF EDITOR OF THE EAST INDIAN UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

Sir, — Actuated by a sincere and disinterested desire of contribul' 
ing, to the best of my bumble endeavours, to improvement in the affec- 
tions and moral efficiency of our native army, and thereby strength- 
ening llie rule of our government in that quarter peculiaily exposed 
to the machinations of domestic treachery, and to the attacks of open 
enemies (and which it therefore behoves us to watch and regulate 
with a constant and cautious jealousy), I had almost completed a 
fourth letter , containing some remarks on the Pension, or, as it is 
more generally and more properly called, the Invalid Establishment. 
Having deemed my last communication sulliciently tang, I almost 
feared too long, tor obtaining undivided a place in your journal, 1 
thought it expedient to reserve, whatever 1 might wish to say on the 
Invalid Establishment, for another occasion, and in pursuance of my 
design 1 had nearly accomplished that pottion of my task, as afore- 
said. 

It happened, however, that a brother officer and myself getting 
into conversation on this very subject, he cuquired whether I had 
noticed a 4 Memoir on the Pension Establishment’ in the East In- 
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dim i United Sendee Journal for .\ pr*l last. It so chanced, that, at 
the lime of circulation of that number of the journal, in the hook 
club of a regiment to which I subscribe, I was engaged in conduct- 
ing one of those exceedingly agreeable divet tisement s of our nomadic 
existence, ycleped a ‘treasure party;' from which I had barely 
relumed cie L was again sent forth, on an expedition which proved 
barren of adventure ; else l might be tempted to fight over my cam- 
paign with jou, and tell of escapes by lai^l and flood. See what, O 
render, thou hast escaped \ So, as 1 replied negativefy to my com- 
rade's query, he sent me the book ; and 1 applied myself to a perusal 
of die article mentioned. Having attentively read it, l have come to 
the conclusion, that the ultimate objects of the writer and myself 
(his are laid down in lew words in his Paragraph 1, page 280) very 
nearly assimilate, a* regards the general principles ; but that we dif- 
fer, rnoitj or less materially, as to the details I am informed by a 
note, that the memoir has been forwarded to Government through 
the adjutant general <.t the army, some months ago ; and from this 
1 natuially suppose that the plan proposed, as to its general merits, 
has obtained the approbation of his lfacellency the Commamler-iu- 
Chief, and is likely therefore to meet with favorable consideration 
from Government. This 1 find confirmed the assertion, with which 
1 commenced iny last paper ; — that a supposition, of changes or mo- 
difications of the pay and pensions of the native soldiers being about 
to take place, is general in military circles ; but whether this memoir 
be one of the causes of the supposition, or only one ol its results, 
does not appear. I consider it a principal point already gained that 
the subject has been brought, it is to be hoped, clVectually to the 
notice of CovernWnt. Indeed the circumstance of its having been 
submittc 1 to Government by sanction of the Commander in Chief will, 
or ought to be, cjuite sufficient to ensure it a suitable reception. This 
being the case, and finding myself anticipate d. 1 will confine myself 
to a few observations on such parts of the memoii as arc, in rnv ap- 
prehension, most important, a. id appear most liable to objection ; in 
the hopes ot drawing to it, and to the subject ot the Pay and Pensions 
generally, tlu- consideration ot the rcllccting and experienced of my 
brethren. 
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This memoir has, to me, every appearance of being but a mere 
sketch, or abstract, of, as I conjecture, the more detailed proposition 
subjected to Government. [ may be wrong in my conjecture ; but 
there certainly is in the memoir a want of data, on whi'di to found 
convincin'/ arguments in favor of several ot the propositions; theje 
are no references to the means of information on several points of im- 
portance ; no authorities given for assertions made. In the absence 
of those, the reader is left to the alternative or cither accepting or re 
jecting, on very* unsatisfactory terms, the scheme recommended ; or 
else of enteting into a tedious, perhaps fruitless, examination of the 
dilVerent points propounded. This lew have leisure, and fewer still 
inclination, to do: and in either instance the means end opportunity 
may be wanting. One indispensable source of information is to be 
found in the records of the ohiecs of pay masters of invalid pensions. 
From these 1 am too far ; and even were L in the vicinity of any one 
of siudi offices, access might not he gi anted The author of the me- 
moir also laments his inability to pioeure a sight of these necessary 
documents : ami therefore, as lar as they are concerned, lie, by his 
own acknowledgment, has been writing in the d, irk. This somce 
of legitimate, indeed th* only authentic and sat is lac. lory, iniorma- 
fion having bun unavailable, ami no infimat ion being given of the 
author liavm r any other go id data, for the supp nt of his plan, seve- 
ral p'wbs ol it s i *n to tciptiic confirmation The*,.- parti, l consider, 
ate thus", on w hieli apparently the authoi pi Incipab' y reds his ai^u- 
rnenls m la* or of new leguhitions ; and are (ho cm ner-stones 
ol tin' edilice he is desirous of electing as a substitute lor that 
already in exisli mv. it is taken tor granted, in pai.igiaph 1, 
page *27‘.b that the cx pence of the fnv ilnl Fitahl?iiiment has nut 
only increased, but is .it ill inn casing; and hence is inferred, perhaps 
not very logically, the necessity ot reduction ol this mcie.ising 
charge upon the revenues of the stale That the expenditure has 
increased since t lie iilablishmeid was oiigmally formal, must he 
self- ci ident ; but is it still imteasmg? If si, in what ratio 7 
What proportion does the amount of casualties bear to the annual 
admissions? Of this 1 piotess myseli ignorant, and unable to in- 
form myself, I look in vain to the memoir to remove my want of 
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knowledge ami my doitbfs; and in it also I lend, in (lie acknowledg- 
ed inability of tin; writer to procure access to the only authentic 
records, a similar ignorance on this particular point admitted 3%I y 
conjecture is. that the charge upon (Government lor the Invalid 
Establishment has, some time ago, re a- lied its maximum. This 
opinion I have formed from a eon-udcrali •. i ol the, pi esent numerical 
strength of the army, comparing it with that of some veais baek, 
and l>y taking into account the diminished physical exertions icquir- 
ed in a state of peace, ami Hie cons-upientiy lessened wear and tear 
of constitution. 1 speak, [believe, within bounds in saying that 
the armed lorre of this presidency i> now h ss than half its amount 
in 1 S~.5 l 2(i. Certainly the admissions to the Invalid Establishment 
:*l the presort day eaiinot equ d. or even approximate, those of the 
former per iod 1 e-peeially when so many obstacles, ibinuriy unheard 
of, me thrown in the way of men obtaining their pensions Hut 
however, as any thing 1 cad sa\ on (his point is at the lust, uncer- 
tain!}, I will leave it \» ilhout IiiiLIk r rcmui k. (Government < an, at 
any moment, ascertain the real stale of tin: case ; and there can lie 
little doubt of this being one of their lust st"»»s, jii e\ent of anv in- 
vest igalion of the Invalid Establishment taking place. I will only 
add, that if the cxomice of the Invalid Establishment be not proved 
to 1m inereasin the noce^- ty of change does not exist ; and it 
might be cmi'-iden. d belter lo leave things i \en as ihey are ; unless 
searching and proper inquiry disclose a positive advantage, accruing 
to Government from alterations ; wholly independent ot any paltry 
pecuniary savin/, hu/.ardin g the estrangement ot the content and 
good affect ions ol the solditiv. 

Paragraph 5, page 280, contains a concise, but clear and cor- 
rect, summary ot the terms, to which the. native soldier emit i acts 
himself on entering and remaining iu our service Paragraph 0 is 
occupied by a series of six propositions, exhibiting the scheme pro- 
posed in lieu of the present regulations. The first proposi! ion con- 
tains two clauses — the one advises that the period of service, after 
which a native soldier may become entitled to pension, should be 
fixed — the other, that this period should be extended to twenty-five 
years -thereby entirely changing the nature of the institution from 
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an asylum to invalids to a system of pensions demandablt as an in- 
defeasible right*. Of the former clause, as a general rule in other 
countries, few will be found, I should imagine, desirous of disputing 
the excellence. It carries within itself a tair and just principle, re- 
cognised by the practice of every settled and civilized state, recom- 
mended by the uniformity of its successful results. It olfers a certain 
lemuneration, forcertaia service done, at a certain detiuite period, to 
which all hope to attain. It is a beacon tc the hopes of the soldier, 
a point of steady attraction, c which would ever retain him content, 
faithful and unswerving. The labourer is worthy of his hire; and 
though that hire may be small in amount, and distant of attainment, 
yet, the sum and period being surely fixed, as \vc know from our 
own experience, it is preferable before any uncertainty, be the ex- 
pectations ever so great. 

But my mind is by no means convinced of either the expediency 
or good policy of the introduction, at present, of this entirely novel 
system of pension into the Bengal army. I am not prepared to as- 
sert and maintain its impracticability ; but I think there are difficul- 
ties almost insurmountable. The chief ol these is, as I conceive, the 
increased expcnce likely to attend the,mcasurc ; and this alone would 
be sufficient to throw it out. But of this more presently. 
But, even if the principle be established, I object to the period of 
twenty-five years. It is too long, much tor) long ; most especially if 
it is to be the only period entitling men to pensions of any description. 
This, I thiuk, the author of the memoir himself, probably unawares, 
admits in paragraph 8, vide page 282 ; where he says, that c the 
great proportion of those who now fillup ‘the invalid rolls are men 
of from fifteen to twenty-one years' service.' He thus 1 refutes him- 
self, and furnishes the best of arguments against his own proposition. 
He proposes a period of twenty-five years (or rather, according to 
proposition 2nd, of twenty-six years) within which no man shall be 

• This is a result of the plan proposed well worthy of the reader's attention. That 
this communication may he spared the disadvantage of being divided, I have 
endeavoured to make it as concise as the nature of the subject appears to admit. I 
have therefore refrained from expatiating upon some points leaving them to the 
intelligent reader ; who will be at no loss to follow them through their different 
bearings and trace them to their conscqueaces. 
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entitled to the benefit of pension ; and in the very page following, 
he spontaneously informs us, that the present invalid establishment 
is chiefly filled up hv men, who have been found incapable of 
working out such period! — men, who have been condemned, so 
to speak, by a committee, as totally unfit for fuithcr service (because 
be it remembered, no man is invalided till he be no longer good for 
any thing) by reason of incurable sickness, or age, or fatigues, their 
constitutions broken and strength decayed ! With this sponle sua 
admission, staring us in the face, of the invalid establishment consist- 
ing mostly of men worn out in body and constitution (no matter 
what their age may be) between the periods of from fifteen to twenty- 
one years, we are gravely called upon to concede and assent to a pro- 
position, whereby it would become morally and actually impossible 

for any man to establish a claim to pension in future ! and where 

by, had it formerly been in existence ‘the great proportion of those 
who now fill up the invalid rolls* must have Ion;* ago been turned adrift, 
beggars, helpless, justly discontented, sowing the seeds of aveision to 
our service throughout the country 1 This proposition is further 
backed by an assurance of its proposer having taken ‘ into conside- 
ration the age at which the recrujt enters the service, the effect of tiro 
service in impairing his physical strength, as also the supposed rate 
of longevity of the natives.’ Now the proposer tells us, paragraph 6, 
page 280, that the average age ot recruits may be taken at nineteen 
years ; he also tells us that the effect of the service in impairing the 
physical strength is such as to cause the invalid rolls to be filled princi- 
pally by men, who have broken down and been cast by committees in 
the interval between fifteen and twenty-one years; and then ho 
coolly submits that it might be advisable that the term of 
twenty-six years should be taken as the fair limit of the sepoys* 
voluntary seryice ! This is, no doubt, a very effectual mode of 
speedily getting rid of the invalid establishment ; but in such an 
arrangement, common sense appears, as the mercantilcs say, at a dis- 
count. A person wishing to use the average length of life of a peo- 
ple as a data, on which to establish a theory, the principles of which 
theory he is desirous of having reduced to practice, should, methinks, 
have staled something more defined than a mere * supposed rate of 
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longevity and it seems a strange incongruity to assert a man to be in 
liis jirime, when, whatever be the number of his \ ear*, he is confessed- 
ly undermined in constitution. (See paiagraph 8. tide page 282.) 

The cllcct anticipa.cd in clause a, paragraph 8, page 2S2, is, as 
is therein said, ‘apparent;’ but 1 can perceive no advantage likely 
to ensue ; cm the contrary indeed I think the (l<>\ eminent, as I shall 
presently endeavour to show, would ‘ gain a loss are the pensions 
of non co. nmi.S'.ioned ollb'er.. less than those of sepoys?* Clause a, 
of the same paragraph, contains, wlial I consider, a very objection- 
able sent cure. It denounces the invalids as * a permanent huilhen 
upon the (love inmeiit.' I put it to every candid, imp iriial, unbi 
assn cl mind, whether the term 4 permanent burthen* ought to be ap- 
plied to such a body ot nn n as are pensioners on the invalid csfa- 
blishment. As mil might Chelsea and (Jreenwieh hnspilals be 
deemed burthens permanent on (1 rent Hiitain! A mm enlists — lie is 
promisi d, that pnnided he conduct himself with propriety and dili- 
gence, altera certain period,, should his health and strength fail him, 
he shall be allowed a pension sufficient for his decent maintenance at 
his village; he fulfil* his pail of the contract honestly and faithfully ; 
by that time the proviso of loss of health is, we will suppose, accom- 
plished ; lie is tiansferred, after the pcilormaucc of his agreement 
truly and honorably, to hi i retirement earned by the sweat of his 
brow dining his youth and manhood, his best days ; and then he is 
to be voted a nuisance, an idler, an uupioductivc, * a permanent 
burthen M !* No, no, this should never be: is this reform? If so 
it be,l to for one 1 , though not of the Carlton club, beg leave most 
strongly to protest against it. It is downright injustice, a total perver- 
sion of reason. 

0 

lu the latter part of clause a of paragraph 8, page 283, 
and in the following paragraph 9, it is inferred — in the former, 
‘ that the number of naiks and haviklnrs who will avail themselves 
of their right, will not he greater than the number of men of 
the same rank, who, under the present system, arc admitted annu- 
ally on the pension establishment’ — in the latter, ‘ that the number 
of naiks and havildars, who would apply for their pension, would 
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be something less than at present, in consequence of the propositions, 
for the discharge of inefficient men.’ Of these propositions for dis- 
charge I will bye and bye speak. The above inferences, if so they 
may be called, appear to me to be very loosely hazarded. ‘Will 
not be greater,' ‘ would be something less.’ These arc icry nega- 
tive descriptions of informers, and evince too much ot the specu- 
lative. Here is nonplus versus minus ; the author apparently hesi- 
tating which of the two to adopt. And why docs lit; hesitate 7 1 can 
only suppose trom a feeling ot their being only conj^ptiirc, and not 
the result of sufficient enquiry, whereby bis own mind might have 
become convinced. 1 cannot avoid entertaining an opinion at vari- 
ance with these inierenees, which appear to have been deduced 
from a supposition that inefficient men only, (i. c. men not so abso- 
lutely inellicient as to be condemned by committees) would be desir- 
ous of going on the iuvalid establishment ; and that naiks and 
havildars would bo averse from accepting pensions merely because 
they might happen lo find themselves in good or tolerable health. 
With every delerenco to the author ol the momoii, 1 led that 1 
must differ trom him essentially. lie appeals to be arguing as 

though lie were about to legislate and make i emulations for bairo- 

° • 

pcun national armies, the men composing which arc supporters ol 
their own and their country's cause, and light, wiili heai t and soul, 
their own and their countiy’s haillcs ; but has he nev* rgi\ en any con- 
sideration to the very opposite nature and opposition of the men 
composing the Bengal army ? If not, the sooner he apply himselt 
to the task, the better for his soldiers, bis employ ci s, and himself, lie 
would very soon discover a main and very cnnspii nous liait in the 
character of the soldiers, the Hindoo soldiers pnrticulaily, to be indo- 
lence, and love of case; l mean sloth fulness, and disinclination to 
any sort or jdegrec of bodily activity. Annn, to use their own 
well-known term, is their god. Not that (here arc not many excep- 
tions ; but this, I repeat, is a general feature of their character. 
The Hindoo soldier is, it is true, the Kajpoot especially, brave and 
active in the light, high-spirited, imbued with high, and often chival- 
rous, notions of honor ; but his active energies ait* temporary ; 
he requires excitement, to have his latent qualities and powers roused 
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into action by some stirring and special occasion ; and, his object 
being attained, he is too apt to relapse into his former and ordiuary 
state of inactivity anil idleness, which seem inherent in him. Of 
course the men in our service are no more exempt from this propen- 
sity to indolence than the rest of their countrymen ; all hough the 
discipline, the promptness of obedience, and the necessity of goings 
upon all sorts ot active and often hard duty, at any uncertain moment, 
to which our men are habituated from the time of enlistment, act, while 
they are in our ranks, as continual correctives. 

A great promoter and perpetuator of this defect (for such it must 
be acknowledged to be) iu the Hindoo character, arc the humble 
means, the few wants, the small expenditure, with which this darling 
propensity can be indulged ; added to their simple habits, the trilling 
sum or income on which they are content to subsist, and can insure 
its enjoyment. A ictired soldier, living in his village in the midst 
of 'his family, on four rupees per mensem, is infinite!) better off, 
even in a merely pecuniary point of view, than his bicthrcn in the 
army, in the nominal receipt of seven rupees, lie has no expcnccs, 
no food to buy ; his clothing is plain, cheap and durable ; he has 
no marchings, no duties, no drills or parades, no arbitrary 
punishments, no ciicck on his personal liberty, no harsh tanta- 
lizing discipline ; he builds his own house, eats with Ids family the 
growth of their own fields, can save nearly the entire four rupees, and, 
though last not least, can gratify to the utmost his innate desire of 
ease and lianquillity, without fear or thought ot disturbance or hind- 
rance. It is the anticipation of this ease and tranquillity, consequent 
on the pension, the ultima tliule of the sepoy’s expectations, to which 
all look forward with confiding eagerness, which, infinitely more 
than his present or intermediate pay, retains the native soldier in 
our service, steady, faithful, and attached. 

Now the character, the mind, of a man, a sepoy, undergoes, 1 
should conceive, no change by his becoming a naik or havildar ; 
but the inducements to invalid, in a pecuniary view, are nearly 
doubled ; while the duties, though of a nature different from those 
of the sepoy, are scarcely less onerous and far more responsible 
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From these considerations, (joined to others, which will readily 
present theiqpelves to officers who know their men and their feelings) 
it might he inferred, that the desire to invalid would, if any thing, 
increase with the sepoy’s promotion to the ranks of naik and havil- 
dar. And accordingly (l speak from personal experience) such is 
found to be the case. 1 hesitate not to assert, that a very large pro- 
portion of the non-commissioned officers now in our ranks, no matter 
howsoever strong and healthy, would accept their pension if offered 
to them ; and are only deterred from openly expressing their 
thoughts and from actually applying for pension, by their con- 
viction of the impossibility of their desires being complied with, 
by the fear of their acquiring a ‘ bad name’ with their officers, 
and their future promotion being prejudiced. I know, from per- 
sonal «nd confidential enquiry, and from the general report of them 
in the regiment, that four of the five havildars and three of the live 
naiks of my own company would walk ofT to the invalid establish- 
ment ins tauter, could they obtain permission. And they are neither 
sickly nor weak men, nor, for their standing, old men; nor does 
their wish arise from any particular dislike to our service, nor from 
any disgust conceived, nor desiro to quit the army from any special 
cause ; but they prefer a quiet, easy, 'azy, inactive life. It is not 
that they like the service less, but that they love ea&e {(tram) more. 
These, with some other considerations, not necessary to be mentioned, 
founded upon the nature of the men to whom my observations are 
applied, induce me to think that the conclusions of the writer of the 
memoir, as to the supposed un willingness of non-commisioned officers 
to retire on pensions, are formed in sufficient grounds ; and that the 
Government would so find to its cost, should it adopt, without cor- 
rection, the scheme proposed . The above observations are equally 
applicable to the first part of the first proposition, recommendatory 
of the period of service, entitling to pension, being fixed. 

The second proposition is good— let it be law. 

The third and fourth propositions are, in principle. Anticipated in 
my last communication . 

To the fifth ami sixth proposil ions, to the lattermost especially, 
I object ; because I think, that, considering the nature of the 


o 
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men of our rank, their confined ideas, modes of thinking, and gene- 
ral want of knowledge, they would prove pregnant with mischief, 
by leaving the men exposed to the insidious machinations of our 
enemies. These propositions would be open to the misrepresen- 
tations of the discontented, the evil-minded, the seditious, th| 
deadly and determined, though secret, foes to our government, who 
swarm throughout the country, though our rulers seem little aware 
of their propinquity ; and who are ever on the watch to blow into a 
flame any small sparks of dissatisfaction, and who well know, while 
the thought of it is as bitter to their souls as gall to their palates, that 
their utmost endeavours can avail nothing so long as our native sol- 
diers will not abandon us. And what arguments so ready to them, 
as the plausible ones furnished to their hands by these propositions ? 
I mean such arguments (if arguments they can be turned) as address 
themselves at onco to the passions. ‘Well, now/ would insinuate 
the subtle malignant, ‘ that you have served these feriugees’ (a word 
never applied to us but with feelings of hatred uppermost in the 
mind of the speaker, and seldom falling innocuously on the ears of a 
native audience, though ever so well-disposed towards us) * during 
the last fifteen years, that you have.. toiled for them, and worked for 
them, and fought and conquered for them, and enriched them ; now 
that your health is irretrievably lost, your strength decayed, that 
you are become lame, or maimed, or blind, that you are helpless to 
yourself and useless to them, what have you got?' The reader can 
easily imagine the sequel, and the natural tendency of such arts upon 
the minds of discharged men in such circumstances. If, indeed, the 
measures advocated in these two propositions could be restricted im- 
partially to the cases of those truly uasoldierlike, unworthy charac- 
ters, for whose misconduct we have really no punishment, and to 
keep whom in subordination and discipline we have no adequate 
means ; could not only such perpetual blisters, but also proven and 
notorious malingerers, be got rid of by these means, great good would 
certainly result. At present, nothing short of some flagrant overt 
act, cognizable by a court-martial, car. rid the army of these pests ; 
and they generally have cunning sufficient to avoid extreme conse- 
quences. A periodical weeding, conducted systematically and impar- 
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iaily, of the ranks of such confirmed bad subjects, would not only tend 
to heighten the morale of the army, but would be hailed by the older 
and good sepoys as benefits to themselves, — as relief from positive evils- 
The long paragraph 6, page 285, would be just and reasonable if 
applied to the case of Europeans, — men of intelligence, of unshackled 
minds, accustomed from their cradles to unlimited freedom of thought 
and speech, capable of taking proper comparative views of things in 
general ; or who have been bred in a ^ountry where at least the 
great mass of the people may be so predicated. Bbt I doubt its 
present applicability to the natives of this country. They are, in the 
aggregate, simple, ignorant, of narrow views, unused to prospective 
speculations, or calculation of chances ; they are, like all unenlight- 
ened people, averse from change and innovation, sometimes even in- 
clined to tolerate an evil, when not quite unbearable, if it happen to 
be of long standing, or customary. 1 doubt, very sincerely doubt, 
their comprehending the advantages contemplated in these propositions. 
I think I have shown them to be impolitic ; and I must confess that 
I can perceive no advantages derivable from them to the sepoy. True 
it is, that, by the present regulations, a sepoy may be discharged within 
the period of his fifteen years’ service, at any time, without any acknow- 
ledgment oi his previous services ; but good reason must be shown 
for the proceeding ; aud how seldom, how very seldom, is a man so 
discharged ! During a period of more than thirteen years, I have 
personally known only tvro instances; and these are of rather recent 
date, occasioned by the perverseness and wilful folly of the men 
themselves, whereby they became physically incapable. Besides, 
the sepoys are well o ware of their liability to be discharged, and 
know it to be Hie dustoor (a word of wonderfully talismauic force 
with natives) of the army ; they are neither deterred by its existence 
from entering^the army, nor 1 believe that they ever think of it. 
One hundred rupees, as the memoir itself acknowledges, is a very 
poor equivalent ( ! ) for four rupees per month pension. As to death 
cutting off all expectations, I will only remark, that the natives, as is 
well known to all, who have been at ordinary pains to learn their 
habits and character, arc thoughtless and improvident; they are no 
casuists. The memoir says, that, according to the native system of 
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lending money, a capital of one hnnired rupees will yield an income 
of two rupees per mensem. So it will, if this system be perfect and 
unvarying. But what is this system ? It is nothing more nor less than 
fraudulent usury of the grossest description ; and so will tell you every 
shroff, honest enough to speak the truth. A man, with a small capjj 
tal, and unable, from a variety of conceivable causes, to trade or 
work with it for himself, is under the necessity (as our discharged 
men would be) for the sake pf high interest, of putting out his all. 
He lends it to another, who is, in all probability, at the very moment 
of negotiation of the loan, in a state of insolvency, or bordering on 
it , and thus he is duped. But the lender is supposed to be indem- 
nified for the risk by the extortionate interest ; and I have observed, 
that, whenever there is good security for the repayment of the princi- 
pal and the regular payment of interest, money is procurable, in most 
bazars, at a comparatively low rate. I myself have borrowed money 
(I Vepaid it, and its interest, honestly, and so don’t blush to acknow- 
ledge) at 6 per cent, per annum, at the very same time that the 
same muhazun was lending money to others (native small traders, 
the only natives who borrow on interest systematically) at 2 per 
cent per mensem compound interest, and taking security be- 
sides. Now fancy a sepoy, of ten or fifteen years’ service, 
inexperienced and ignorant of every thing beyond the little 
world of his lines and his remote village, cast adrift to seek his 
fortune, with one hundred rupees in his pocket! Imagine him lend- 
ing the sum, his whole means of existence, to a small trader, of no 
capital or stability, at two rupees per mensem ; and wlmt are his 
prospects ? No firmly established and really respectable house of 
business would take so sma'l a sum for a permanent loan, nor 
give so exorbitant a rate of interest. The sepoy must therefore 
look outfor, and take his chance of, s qpe small shop-keeper or shroff ; 
a needy fellow, most likely, of no credit; who, for the sake of 
immediately bagging a round sum in hard cash, will promise, and 
give bonds for, any thing— and his bonds are, as an order on Aid- 
gate pump, as bills upon the winds for chaff. From the moment 
that the cash may have passed from the sepoy’s hands, from that 
instant would his sorrows commence. Anxiety, disappointment, fears. 
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hopes deferred, — all eventually realised in the non-payment of interest 
and ultimate loss of capital, — would harass him day and night. Home 
he dare not go, far away from the holder of his money ; and to 
little purpose would be haunt the man’s house, and dance attendance 
on his every movement. The fellow would laugh at and defy him, and 
walk off at last with impunity. Dozens of such cases occur, even 
while sepoys are in the service, ancl under some sort of supervision 
and protection ; then what might be expected when they aro no 
longer with us? It surely never can enter into the contemplation of an 
enlightened and humane government that its old, worn out, soldiers 
should he thus exposed to fraud, and want, and penury ; but 1 fear 
I have drawn but a very slight outline of what the finished scene 
would prove. I am certain, that, in the great majority of eases, 
these propositions would act detrimentally on the sepoys, and, conse- 
quently, prejudicially on the Government, and might give rise to feel- 
ings any thing but of a satisfactory nature in the army. If, how- 
ever, these propositions he entertained, would it not be more condu- 
cive to the welt are ami comfort ot discharged soldiers, and to the 
best interests of Government, if the latter were to take to itself the 
sums proposed to be bestowed cyi such soldiers, and give them the 2 
per cent, monthly interest ? That is, in effect, becoming the borrower 
of the 100 rupees from the soldiers. To this may be observed, that 
it would create a new class of pensions. In one sense it would ; but, 
looking to the foregoing, 1 cannot see the soundness of the objection. 

In page 284, paragraph I, are these words ; — 1 and, as at present, 
he will continue to claim, and to receive, the protection of the Govern- 
ment against any unjust attacks upon his house or patrimony.’ 
These words, liot forming any portion of the plan in the memoir, 
but being introduced apparently casually into a sort of summary of 
the supposed advantages of tjre plan, would not have been noticed by 
me ; but it struck me, knowing how apt many people are to follow, 
and take for gospel, what they see in print, that this sentence might 
be received with much greater confidence, and the substance of the 
assertion contained in it obtain the reputation of possessing much 
more effect, as a means of securing the enlistment and retention in 
the service of a good and well-afficted soldiery, than they either 
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deserve, or than their writer could have intended. [ believe it is 
notorious (at least officers of a certain standing are continually so 
saying, and lamenting that it should be so) that the service lias lost 
many, in the opinion and estimation of the natives, of its principal 
attractions. It is no province of mine, nor have 1 the wish, to entc^r 
into, at this moment, any enumeration of these by-gone attractions ; 
but I will just mention one or two, for the purpose of showing the 
meaning, or rather unmeaning, of the * protection of Government.’ 
Formerly, the having a member of their families in the service was 
esteemed both honorable and advantageous by natives of good con- 
nexion and high caste ; the army, merely as such, was held a high 
reputation in their imaginations ; and moreover a sepoy, merely be- 
cause he was a sepoy, had the enjoyment of certain privileges. 
In civil suits the sepoy had a right of priority of decision, and of 
having his cause speedily settled ; thus he not only could obtain 
ready and certain justice, but could return to his duty in a reasonable 
period ; and doubtless in days, when the greater part of tho army 
were continually in the field, and Government had and felt the need 
of every hand in their employ, it was found that expediting the 
redress of sepoy’s grievances was , pot only just but politic. For- 
merly, as I understand, on a sepoy shewing urgent cause for desir- 
ing to proceed on leave (such as sudden family distress, or oppres- 
sion, or being a party concerned in a pressing matter in any civil 
court) his commanding officer had the power of granting him special 
leave of absence ; he, the commanding officer, being responsible for 
the propriety and necessity of complying with such applications. 
Can any commanding officer now hold up his head and say that he 
has the liberty of granting such indulgence? No. Now-a-days, no 
matter how urgent soever be the affairs rendering a man’s presenco 
at his home desirable or indispensible, go he can't ; and on his reite- 
rated request he is told to go to the interpreter, and get an urzee 
written to the commanding officer. The latter refers it to the civil 
authority. In due time, (sometimes, judging by the time elapsed, 
after due deliberation) an answer is received from the court, to the 
effect, that the man must either be present in propria persona, or 
appoint a mookhtur — i. c.,an attorney. Jf he again apply to his com- 
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manding officer, the only reply is 4 surkar ka hookm naheen hy 
— bus * So a mooklitar is appointed. In all probability, in 
eight instances out of ten, the only person, whom the sepoy dare 
trust in so important a situation as a mooklitar, will be some 
honest but ignorant bumpkin of a relation ; who has passed his 
days in rural occupations in some remote district, far away fiom the 
courts of law; who trembles at the sight of every scoundrel cliupras- 
see, or burqundaz, or vakeel of the count, from whose united clutches 
it would indeed require the good Lord to deliver Ifim ; and whose 
exertions in behalf of his poor military friend would be abundantly 
revealed to the latter in the most unmistakcable shape of demand 
upon his purse for means, wherewith to bribe the sharks prowling 
about the, to him, hermetically sealed doors of the Kutcherry. It 
appears to me little short of jesting to call all this ‘protection.' I 
know that the difficulties, disappointments, delays, and losses attend- 
ing causes in the civil courts, cause a great number, and too often 
our most trusty sepoys to leave us ; for, as they very feelingly say, 
on being remonstrated With and urged not to give up the claims of 
many years' service, 4 Keya kuren , sahib ? humors bina que koochh 
insaf nuheen hoga—fouj men figunko huq milia nuheen * Such men 
are mostly Rajpoots, oil the whole our best troops ; for this class, 
being principally proprietors of freehold properties of various values, 
the inheritance from many generations of ancestors, are those mostly 
concerned in law cases. 

Now I will take my leave of the memoir, and make my grand 
salaam to its author. I thank him for the opportunity lie has afforded 
me, iu reviewing his scheme, of refreshing my memory, and strength- 
ening some of my opinions, and of correcting others, on various 
points connected with our native troops ; and though, in the free 
and conscientious exercise of my reason, 1 have found myself obliged 
to differ from him iu some particulars materially ; yet 1 beg him to 
believe, that 1 give him every credit for the same real anxiety for 
the honor, welfare, and improval of the service, and for the true 
interests of our mutual lieges, to which 1 myself lay claim, as my 
only reason for writing. Further, I part from him in perfect friend- 
ship and good will, and shall ever be ready to shake the right hand 
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of good fellowship. I hope he will not drop his subject. Fie may 
be wrong, or 1 may be mistaking ; for who is infallible ? — and should 
it appear to me, on further consideration (for 1 am not of a tempera- 
ment to abandon the examination of any matter, on which opinions 
differ, merely because I conceive my own notions to be sound) tjj^t 
1 have embraced erroneous views, let him rest assured of receiving 
from me a recantation as candid and as public as he could desire, 
or the E. 1. U. S. Journal can give. 

In the foregoing paper I have, perhaps in a somewhat negative 
manner, in stating my objections to various parts of the memoir, and 
in showing what I do not approve, conveyed, I imagine, to the rea- 
der, a not very' obscure idea of iriv own opinions on the subject of 
pensions. 1 will therefore only further briefly state, that my scheme 
of pensions was based on the same principles as that of pay, exhibited 
in my last communication ; viz. as regards the sepoys, on the leading 
feature of the nature of all mankind, and most especially prominent in 
that of mercenary soldiers, self interest ; — with respect to the Govern- 
ment, I have endeavoured to point out what 1 humbly conceive would 
greatly tend to quicken the affections and elevate the morale of the 
troops generally, and so to strengthen the bonds which bind the sol- 
diery to our rule, and retain us in quiet a peaceable possession of 
these territories. 1 consider, that the pensions should still, as here- 
tofore, he kept dependent on physical incapacity, ascertainable, as at 
present, by invaliding committees; but, following tbe former paper 
on pay, with a view to pay and pension mutually supporting each 
other and forming one combined and continuous whole, and keeping 
the pensions as points of appui, towards which the sepoy may confi- 
dently incline while giving up himself, as to his general guidance 
and direction, entirely and confidingly to his employers, I have 
formed an opinion, that a graduated scale of pensions^might, with- 
out pecuniary loss to Government, with advantage be adopted. 
Instead of turning the soldier of fifteen years’ service upon the ten- 
der mercies of a cold, selfish, unfeeling world, I would give to him, 
and also to him of ten or twelve years’ service, a lower rate of pen. 
sion ; physical incapacity, as before said, of course being the only 
disabling cause entitling to such pension. I have hinted at this when 
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suggesting the propriety of Government becoming the virtual bor- 
rower of the hundred rupees from men, discharged under proposi- 
tions five and six of the memoir 1 deem it a bad, or rather a false, 
principle for Government to suffer any of its native subjects to 
acquire the power of at any time making a demand of right, and 
especially its military servants. These should always be retained 
in a certain state of dependence ; and while, to keep them contented 
and well-affectcd, their wants and main interests should be duly stu- 
died, their fears and hopes should equalTy be worked upon, to hold 
them in proper obedience and subordination. They should never be 
allowed to imagine, even for a moment, that they can possess any 
thing independent of the will of Government. 

Whether or not any change of the pay and pensions of the army 
be really iu contemplation is out of my power to distinctly aflirm ; 
but certainly it is talked of ; and this and my former paper have bef n 
written under a belief of some new regulations being about to be 
promulgated. 1 will only further add, that I hope, that those, to 
whom the work may be entrusted, will not at any moment lose sight 
of the peculiar and unprecedented position occupied by us in this 
country, of the means by which we have mainly gained, and by which 
we still retain, our position. These means have been and yet are 
our native soldiers. Without their aid we never could have gained 
the country ; without their sustaining assistance we could no longer 
remain in it ; and we shall remain in it but just so long as they shall 
preserve their fidelity ; and no longer. The perpetuating their fide- 
lity, as long as they conti^e, as they are, Hindoos and Moosulmans, 
I consider to deppnd entirely upon ourselves. It is in our power to 
make the service less and less an object of attraction ; but it is also 
in our power to raise and keep it up to such a pitch as shall, by con- 
stant attention, cause enlistment into its ranks again to become a sub- 
ject of competition with the high caste and respectable portion of the 
people, and retain the army in obedience and loyalty, until tbe course 
of human events, and the dispensations of an over-ruling Providence, 
shall bid our posterity to relinquish their dominion, and to return to 
the land of their forefathers. 
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In concluding this letter I may take leave to add, that I am well 
aware, that I have omitted to urge many arguments, and have neg- 
lected to touch on several points connected intimately with the matter 
herein spoken of ; but the exposition of particular parts of the Pay 
and Pension system of this service is not so much my object as the 
bringing the whole subject to the notice and consideration oflfiose, 
who, by their standing, experience, known intelligence, and habits 
of reflection and inquiry, as also by their exalted and influential posi- 
tions, possess ability and capacity to give this question the study 
which its importance deserves, and power to ensure both deference 
to their opinions and acquiescence in their wishes. J’ai fait mon de 
voir. Au re voir. 

Yours obediently, 

KGNX OMPAX. 

P. S. — Let it be well understood that I speak throughout with re- 
ference to that portion only of the Pension Establishment called the 
4 Invalids,* the only part to the benefit of which the native soldiers 
are personally admissible. This portion ought not, in any future 
consideration of this subject, to be confounded and mixed up (and so 
mystified) with the * Pension Establishment ;* a sort of Augean med- 
ley of various camp-followers, &c. justly denominable ‘a permanent 
burthen,* who should not be supported to the prejudice of the sol- 
diers ; these lasl being the sole parties on whose good affections the 
Government can have any reliance, or to conciliate whom can be an 
object worthy of expenditure. 

K.O. 

■ • 
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• A very good story indeed/ said Bill Gibbons, * 1 recollect hear- 
ing all about the fight ; but I was not with that part of the army 
myself; 1 was with the division that gave the Ghoorkas such a 
hiding at a hill fort to the right of Bhagwanpore, on the same 
day, or tl^day after the affair in which Williams was engaged. 


* Continued from pare 9*9. 
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They are devilish fellows, them Ghoorkees, to fight ; but good chapa 
when we had shaken hands and made it all up. If they had not got 
ine into such a scrape by carrying me off bodily 1 should hare had 
no cause to grumble at all j but that wasn’t the poor sepoy’s fault : 
it was the fault of them that gave the hookum to grab hold of the 
stragglers/ 

‘Very true,’ said another; ‘it served you right for going off the 
road. What a nice mess you’d have been in if (he peace had not 
been signed, and when you got back to <famp you hac^no ears for the 
drill wallah to pull/ 

‘Pull my ears,* roared out Bill ; ‘there’s not a drill sergeant or 
corporal on India ground that would dare to touch my ears, let alone 
a drill wallah. By the Lord Harry if one had only attempted to do 
such a thing I would have poked his eye out with his own pace-stick, 
aud knocked him down with the back board/ 

* Remember Billy,’ replied the tormenter; “thou shalt not drffw, 
nor offer to draw, nor lift up/' 

‘ I don’t care a dumree he replied ; ‘ I wouldu’t stick any thing 
of that sort ; and I wouldn’t allow any man to touch my ears ; even 
if they were as long as a jackassV 

4 Come, order, order,’ here interposed Boyce ; 4 we are met here to 
amuse each other and not to quarrel and fight. By virtue of my 
prerogative, as the oldest soldier in the garrison, 1 declare I’ll put 
the first man that attempts to say an angry word, upon short com- 
mons* So, to put an end to this argument, 1 call upon you, sergeant 
Carr, for your story ; for I see that your turn has just arrived/ 

• 

Carr was a fine looking man, tall, well made, and athletic. His 
age appeared about forty-five, and he appeared in the height of good 
health. Perffaps some of my readers may wonder what could be the 
reason that a man of this description should be invalided ; and as I 
do not wish that any one who reads these sketches should absolutely 
burst with curiosity to know how Carr came to Chunar, or attribute 
to me a lapsus pennee in giving his description, Ltf ill explain. 
Sergeant Carr was not an invalid ; he was a pensioner ; he had 

p 2 
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served twenty- one years with credit to himself, and to the satisfaction 
of bis officers, and now was reposing on his laurels and the rupee-a- 
day pension established in ninety-six, with a little additional allow- 
ance which his narrative will explain the cause of his receiving. As 
in the course of his relation lie did not specify his services ; perhaps 
it may not be altogether an intrusion to state them. He had b#en 
with the force employed in Bundlecund in 1812 and 13 ; at Kalunga, 
at Hatrass, and with the grand army of 18l7. 

Such was the personage who was called upon by Boyce, and who, 
after carefully extinguishing his cheroot, for cheroots at some times 
arc precious articles, cleared his throat and addressed himself to the 
task with the greatest alacrity. Like others of the narrators he 
gave his tale no title ; therefore, as I am at liberty to call it what I 
please, 1 shall designate it 

THE DEVOTED WIPE. 

* You have all heard/ said Carr, 4 Glover relate an instance of 
gross misbehaviour on the part of a wife ; be it my share to relate 
an instance of almost unexampled devotion ; to exhibit the bright-side 
of the picture. When I first enlisted it was for limited service 
only, and on the expiration of my twelve years I sent my name in, 
declining to renew, as I had hopes of putting my hand to something 
in England. My roll was sent back and I was ordered home with 
the invalids of the season ; but I was disappointed in my expectation 
of succeeding there. I was scowled upon by my relations and was 
shewn the cold shoulder by my former associates, who having plod- 
ded on in the dry, but advantageous, course of trade were ill disposed 
to meet with cordiality one whom they considered so much be- 
neath them. I accordingly resolved to come out to India again ; 
and being still a strong, healthy man, l was, after some ljttle palaver- 
ing at the India house, directed to be re-enlisted, and allowed to 
reckon my former service. 

< It was the month of June when I joined the depdt which was 
nearly empt^he whole of the men forming but one mass. Being 
known as an old soldier I was decorated with three V*s before I 
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went to bed, and was placed in charge of the lower floors of the centre 
house, that is, the rooms behind the orderly room and the library, 
which were to be used as receiving rooms, to which the batches of 
recruits were sent to sleep and remain till they were posted to com- 
panies. I had, consequently, a continual change of faces, but it was 
not until October that any man joined to whom 1 took a particular 
fancy. 

* In the month I have just mentioned, a London draft came in, and 
one of the recruits attracted my attention. He was«i fine young man 
of about two-and-twenty, standing about five feet eleven and of cor- 
responding make. There was something of the superior order about 
him, that rendered him an object of dislike in the men with whom he 
had come down. I suppose his distant manners, and haughty brow 
were too much for the ragamuffin crew. This young man passed by 
the name of Stapylford, but 1 had reason to suppose that that was not 
his proper name, and subsequent occurrences proved me right ig my 
conjecture, llis reserved habits and down-cast looks led me to be- 
lieve that he was of respectable connexions and that in some lit of the 
spleen lie had i avenged himself upon them by enlisting. Here, how- 
ever, I was partly mistaken. He had had no quarrel with his friends, 
but had flown from their kindness, in anger against himself for bring- 
ing on his own ruin, by too frequent visits to a gaming bouse. All 
this, and a great deal more, l learnt allerwards ; and I shall, in duo 
season, give you all the particulars. 

* The day after joining, Stapylford was told off to the second com- 
pany, and ordered to remove to his new room ; he applied, however, 
to be allowed to remain where he was ; I was referred to, and he was 
permitted. In consequence of this we became acquainted, indeed 
I was the only person with whom be would associate; yet lie never 
told me an^ thing regarding himself or his friends uulil the month of 
December. During this period he attended parade regularly ; was 
the cleanest and smartest man on it ; never was absent, and l believe 
never exceeded one glass of ale, which he drauk standing at the bar, 
and then back he went to his cot to pore over some^ooks which he 
bad brought with him to Chatham. The close of the year, and the 
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sailing of the company s ships was the signal for preparations for 
embarking tie recruits; but as I wished to visit London once more 
before I returned to India, I asked for a fortnight’s furlough, which, 
from my being an old soldier, and a non-commissioned officer to boot, 
was readily granted to me. 

f I obtained my pass in the forenoon and immediately, prepared^fo 
start for Gravesend, that I might get the afternoon tide, and so reach 
town in the evening. While 1 was packing up, Stapylforcl, who, by the 
bye, was to remain in charge of the room during my absence, had 
been walking up and down, his arms folded across his body, and his 
eyes bent to the ground. He was silent as was his wont, but I 
noticed that several times his face Hushed from concealed emotion, and 
at length he began to mutter something to himself. What he did say 
I could not catch for several minutes ; till at length, as in his pacing 
he approached the end of the room where I was standing he said 
alone ‘ yes, I will do it;* and addressing himself to me, asked where 
I should put up in town, that he might write to me. I gave him a 
direction and he asked me if I would execute a commission for him. 
I replied * of course.’ ‘ Then,’ said he, * I will write you to-morrow 
with instructions: I should delay you too much were I to do it now. 1 

1 Having promised to do what he required I commenced my jour- 
ney, and walked to Gravesend, where 1 took the packet boat for 
Billingsgate and arrived there about ten o’clock at night. I pro- 
ceeded to a house in the neighbourhood, where 1 was to reside during 
my slay, and met a relation who would not openly recognize me. 
The next day I received a letter from Siapylford. What he address- 
ed to me was very brief ; it was merely a request to put an enclosed 
letter in the post and to be on the custom house quay the following 
morning at nine precisely. I obeyed to the letter, being, in fact, a 
little before the time to make all sure. As the clock was striking 
I observed a gentleman dressed in the height of fashion coming down 
from the gateway opening into Thames Street, and directly towards 
me. He passed me at first, but after proceeding twenty or thirty 
yards he turned J>ack and in re-passing said to me. 4 If your name is 
Carr follow slowly, but take care you do not lose sight of me and 
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leaving the quay he proceeded up one of (he narrow lanes (hat lead 
from the river side. Near the top he turned into a house used as 
merchant’s chambers and disappeared through a green baize door. 
I followed him in, and found myself in a merchant’s counting house ; 
the gentleman 1 had just seen standing close to a table, at which an- 
other was writing. 

1 On entering 1 made my best bow to the first gentleman, who, be- 
fore I could open my lips, commenced questioning me, regarding 
Stapylford, Was he well?— was he cheerful, or tite reverse? — was 
he in want of any thing, followed each other too quick, almost, for 
me to reply to. I gave him all the information 1 could regarding my 
comrade, and, on concluding, something passed between the two in 
French which I did not understand : from their gestures it appeared 
that one asked a question, which the other replied to. The one that 
was sitting then asked me if 1 had no colored clothes. [ was in full 
rig at the time — I replied no* that it was not allowed at the DepAt. 

* Yes’, rejoined my questioner ; 'hut that is no reason why you 
should not do so here ; unless, indeed, you are ambitious of shewing 
off in the metropolis.* 

* I said ' I do not wish to •shew off, and in fact, I feel myself an- 
noyed at the people staring at me as I passed along ; but 1 am al- 
most afraid to wear colored clothes.’ 

* Why/ asked he , € what have you to dread?' 

* I might be taken up as a deserter,’ said I ; ' for if I was suspect- 
ed, and any one was to come on me unawares, and say to me sharply 
' button your shoulder strap/ 1 could no more keep from raising 
my hand to my shoulder, than I could when on parade/ 

‘ You have only to be careful, arid on your guard/ was the reply, 
' and you nefcd fear nothing. Just step into the next room for a few 
minutes and amuse yourself with the paper/ handing me the Times as 
he spoke, ' while I send for a Taylor/ 

* 

‘ I did as I was desired, and in a few minutes I was measured for 
a complete suit ; chose the color, and was dismissed with a request to 
convey any letter that might arrive from Stapylford to the counting 
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house as early as possible- I promised to do so and withdrew. That 
evening my new clothes were sent home, accompanied by a beaver 
hat. When 1 looked at these things and cast my eyes down upon 
my shoes I felt quite ashamed of them, for they were awkward, clod- 
hopping ammunition concerns. 1 therefore slipped on my new clothes, 
and proceeded to a shoe shop in the next street aud then to a r£tdy 
made linen warehouse, where I was supplied with every thing suita- 
ble to my other garments ; and thus completed my dashing equip- 
ment. 

'The morning brought another letter from Siapylford which I took 
immediately, as I was requested, to the gentlemen. I found them 
both within, and having delivered my errand expected to be released 
from attendance until next day ; but here 1 reckoned without my 
host. The gentleman, who [ had first seen, told me I was to accom- 
pany him to some place whither he was going. On leaving the 
office wc did not go out by the passage into the lane, but one that 
opened into a large, wide street where a curricle and pair with a 
groom in livery were standing. My companion, who proved to be 
Stapyl ford’s elder brother, got in and called on me to follow ; I 
drew back, ashamed, at first ; but he repeated the summons which I 
could not disobey, and telling the servant to * follow on the stage’ we 
drove on at a rapid pace. I do not know the particular streets 
through which we passed, and if 1 did, it would be useless to mention 
them, for not one perhaps out of the company might know of their 
position. We passed over a good deal of pavement and a length 
entered upon a smooth road. Aloug this we rolled as smooth as a 
mail coach axle and gossamer springs could carry us, passing through 
Islington down to the new park. 

1 Mr. Stapylford— I call him by that name because it might not be 
well to mention his real one, for he is ot a high family, was very affa- 
ble with me. He asked me among other things if 1 knew that his 
brother was married, I replied no, that he had never mentioned hav- 
ing a wile to me. * We are going to see her now,’ was the reply, 

' so be careful of what you say, or rather how you say it.’ I said 
I would be careful and in a few minutes afterwards we turned into 
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the grounds of a splendid mansion. On pulling up <it the door two 
or three footmen in livery, with powdered hair, and scrupulously 
white ncckclothes, ran to hold the horses’ heads. I was in a terrible 
twitter, dreading almost to open my mouth, lest I should put my foot 
in it, as the saying goes ; but 1 determined to go on as well as possi. 
blc. I was at that time rather slighter in proportion than what I am 
now, and in my new toggery looked a natty fellow. 

* Come in, come in,’ said Mr. Stapylford, * and wait in the parlour 
till I come down to you.’ 

* If you please, sir/ said I, quite simply ‘ I'll sit down here in the 
hall, if you have no objection/ 

* Oh no, no/ said he smiling ; * that would not look proper ; so 
just step into the parlour.’ 

* I obeyed, and went in, as ‘carefully as a cat walking upon broken 
bottles: the fine furniture, and beautiful carpet almost entranced me; 
aud 1 feared to sit down on the rich damask chairs lest 1 should in 
any way soil them ; I contented myself, therefore, with looking at 
the pictures that hung round the apartment. Presently in came a 
footman, and, with a low bow, requested to walk up-stairs to the 
drawing room. 1 followed him up into a room more splendidly fur- 
nished than that I had just quitted, where Mr. Stapylford was sitting, 
conversing with a young lady who was reclining un a couch or sofa. 

‘This is Mr. Carr, Louisa ‘ said he, by way of introduction. How 
I blushed at the sound of my patronymic in that house ! 

‘ Pray sit doiyn/ said the lady. The servant placed a chair for me, 
and down I sat, with my heart in my mouth, as if it was seeking for 
an outlet by which to escape ; which feeling, you may be sure, was 
not decreased* at Mr. Stapylford’s leaving the room ; and me alone 
with the lady. 

‘ You are poor Charles's friend ?’ she began, sighing. 

‘Madam?’ said 1. 

* You are the gentleman, I believe, who has been so kind to Mr. 
Charles Stapylford, at Chatham/ said she. 

Q 
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'I — I— I have been honored a — d— by Mr. Stapylford's acquain- 
tance/ I stammered out, 1 which a— has amply compensated for any 
little office 1 have been able to do for him.* 

‘Thanks, thanks* she replied, ‘Heaven will reward you for it 1’ 

‘ She then put several questions to me regarding our Chatham lifqgthe 
answers to which brought the tears streaming down her cheeks; she* 
then a&h<;a about the treatment the soldiers received on the voyage 
out and in this country. I Related every thing as well as I could. 
She sighed aiuf said ‘Alas! poor Charles, what misery have you 
brought upon yourself; and how steadfastly do you persist in ensur- 
ing it!’ The next questions she asked were as to the treatment, 
and the accommodation of soldier’s wives, which I faithfully related to 
her. She remained silent a little while, and then addressing me said, 
• you are Charles's friend ; you have been his protector at a lime 
when he labored under remorse and sorrow. I can, I am sure, trust 
you with a secret regarding him.' I promised — and she went on 1 It 
is my intention to accompauy him to India!’ 

‘ I started, aghast at the proposal, and attempted to remonstrate 
with her against entertaining it. I attempted to open her eyes to the 
dreadful srenesshe would witness, but she was firm. She rose from 
the sofa, and standing erect answered ‘ No, Mr. Carr, I am resolved : 
1 am Charles’s wife. 1 ain wedded to him, vowed to him iu riches 
or in poverty, in exaltation or debasement ; when he leaves England 
I will go with him ; where he goes, there will I go too, and the 
grave alone shall part us.’ 

* My eyes had hitherto been bent upon the ground but this speech 
caused me to raise them,- and 1, for the first time, saw'iier completely. 
Her blue eyes, pearly from tears, were turned upwards with tho 
glance of an angel ; her hands were clasped in front oilier bosom as 
she iuwardly repeated her vow. 1 had now an opportunity of more 
narrowly examining her, and I felt myself bowing down, almost in 
adoration at the excess of her beauty. I cannot minutely describe 
her ; but I never, either before or since, saw any one so truly hand- 
some. A few minutes sufficed for her to recover herself, when she 
entered with avidity upon the arrangements she proposed for carry- 
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ing her scheme into execution ; and which she solemnly charged 
me to divulge to no one ; not even to her husband. 

4 Immediately on my return to the dep6t I was to see the com- 
mandant, and endeavour to make the arrangement for keeping every 
one in the dark until she came on board ; a letter to the colonel 
which she gave me, would be sufficient. I wa9 to lay in such sea 
stock as I thought necessary, and was furnished with hank notes for 
fifty pounds to enable me to do so. I then look my leave, promising 
to wait on her again when she sent for 'me ; and a stage passing 
the gate I mounted, and was whiilcd along towards the Ilank. 

4 When I sat down in the evening, and cast up the occur- 
rences of the day, I was amazed at them ; that a lady, born and bred 
iu the lap of affluence, should thus demean herself seemed to me almost 
impossible, and I almost discredited my own senses ; but yet it was 
so. Several letters were afterwards enclosed to me by Stapylford 
addressed to his brother ; the covers thanking me for the trouble # had 
taken. I saw Mrs. Stapylford again, and having settled my own 
affairs, returned to Chatham. The quarter bugle was sounding as l 
entered the barrack gates, which I had scarcely passed when my 
arm was seized by Stapylford, # and 1 was hurried on to the parade. 

‘Tell me, tell me,’ he said, 4 have you seen her ? Is she resigned ? 
Will she cast oft the wretch who has abused her kindness? Tell me, 
tell me all, for my heart is bursting. 1 

4 1 have seen Mrs, Stapylford/ I said, *and she is well in health, 
but oppressed by sorrow. She laments your obstinacy iu refusing to 
return borne and prays for your health and happiness.* 

4 Angel, angel/ be muttered ; 4 yet I ruined thee ; but I will suffer 
for it. I will avenge myself upon myself: bodily will 1 pay for the 
folly of my mind. Yes, Frank, he said, addressing me; 4 1 have 
been pesterecl daily, by every one ; brother, father, and even the 
commandant of this place have besought me to recall my resolution ; 
but I disappointed Litem all. The die is cast, and I must, and will 
stand the hazard I have thrown.* 

4 1 perceived he was working himself up into a fury which at its 
height would be difficult, perhaps lmpossibje, for me to quell, so I 

Q 2 
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yielded a little ; said l hoped to see him yet a good man ; that, much 
as I loved him l should consider that the happiest day which restored 
him to his family. My soothing tone over came him, he sobbed con- 
vulsively, broke into a hysteric laugh and then burst into tears. 
His harrassed feelings had now found vent, and having walked with 
him up and down the square for a quarter of an hour, till he bdfame 
calmer, 1 led him inside and made him go to bed. 

4 From this time until the second week in January Stapylford’s 
manners changed in one respect ; he was free and unreserved with 
me on every point ; to the other men he remained as usual/ His 
principal pleasure now was conversing with me regarding his wife, 
though even that pleasure was a melancholy one ; for frequently he 
would be affected, even till tears stood in his eyes. I had waited on 
thecolouel, delivered Mrs. Stapylfoid*s note and obtained an assu- 
rance that every thing should be arranged for her reception on hoard* 
unknown to her husband, who, I also got promoted to corporal. 

'On the Monday of the second week in January the orderly bugler 
came running into my room with the intimation that I was wanted at 
the orderly room immediately. I accordingly proceeded thither, and 
was sent over to the colonel by th? sergeant major. The colonel 
told me that a draft would be called out the next morning for 
embarkation on the Wednesday, on the Mary and Jane for Bengal; 
that I was to be sergeant major and quarter master sergeant with an 
assistant in each department under me. * I shall make Stapylford 
sergeant,* said tho colonel ; but 1 cannot appoint him to either of 
these situations, because, others, with additional claims, stand before 
him ; you can, however, easily find something to put him into, to 
render his situation more comfortable. Don’t mention that the draft 
is to be called out, to any one but him, or I shall have fifty desertions 
at the least.* 

1 returned to my room immediately, and wrote two letters; one to 
Stapylford's brother; the other to his wife. To the latter I stated 
all that l had arranged for her comfort in case her husband Btill per- 
sisted on going out and she was determined on accompanying him, 
recommending at the same time that another effort should be made 
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to turn him from it. The return of post brought an answer, thank- 
ing me for my exertions, and enclosing other notes for fifty pounds 
to lay in any tiling that might be wanting. The same day also, the 
brother arrived in the hope that he might persuade Stapylford to allow 
his discharge to be purchased ; hut he would not. He continued to 
declare that when he felt himself sulliciently punished for his cruel be- 
haviour to his wife he would write to that effect; andthat then, but not 
till then, would he quit the service. Finding him inexorable the bro- 
ther pulled out some notes to enable hirfl to lay in sea stock ; he re- 
jected them, and said he would fare as others did ; his brother then 
tendered the notes to me, requesting that I would see that nothing 
necessary was wanting, and presented me with a note for twenty 
pounds for myself. 

‘ Frederick Stapylford, the brother, now took his leave, and I was 
happy that no one but myself was present to witness the farewell. 
The hands were shaken ; eftcli mustered his fortitude and wijji as 
firm a voice' as lie could assume quivered out the ‘Goodbye, Charles/ 
or £ Good bye, Fiederick.’ They parted Frederick laid his hand 
upon the lock of Hie door, but when lie turned it he looked round 
once more. Stapylford was standing in the centre of the room, pale 
as marble, and almost as stiff. *Thc tide of£|dernal affection again 
flowed, each ejaculating r my brother, oh! my brother !* rushed, once 
more into each other’s arms. 

‘ At this time l was an ol^l soldier ; l had seen many engagements, 
and in the field of battle witnessed death in almost the most horrid of 
forms, but I could not withstand this ; I felt a choaking in my 
throat; my bosom heaved, and I blubbered outright from pure 
sympathy. Once more the brothers tore themselves asunder, and 
Frederick rushed from the room, whilst Charles, throwing himself upon 
his bed, gav$ free vent to sorrow. 

‘ On the following Tuesday the draft was called out at the morn- 
ing parade ; and it is almost needless to add that I and Stapylford 
were included. My accounts were immediately cleared up, and I 
was ordered off to Gravesend, to see that every thing was ready on 
shipboard ; and privately received a pass to go on to London in the 
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evening if I thought proper. Taking the coach as it passed through 
Rochester, I soon got to Gravesend, boarded the Mary and Jane , and 
found every thing in order. Then, as several hours would elapse before 
a steamer would start for London, 1 resolved to go up by land, and as 
no coach would pass for some time I took a post chaise and statted for 
town. I arrived ahout dusk of a clear, frosty day, and proceedin^o the 
neighbourhood of the Regent’s Park, sent a porter with a note to Mrs. 
Stapylford, to say that every thing was arranged. The man came 
back with an answer, requesting me to have a hackney coach at a 
certain place_at live in the morning. I did so ; and as I was pacing 
up and down to keep my blood in circulation, a woman dressed 
like a menial servant came up and addressed me. Heavens, it was 
Mrs. Stapylford I A porter followed, carrying a trunk, which was 
put into the coacli ; we got in and drove away. Daylight did not 
arrive till we had reached the city, and the dull obscurity of tho 
coach prevented me from narrowly examining Mrs. Stapylford ; on 
getting out I had ample opportunity. What a change was there ! 
The handsome, rich dress, had given place to a gown of plain cotton 
chintz; the Cashmere scarf was superseded by a red Witney shawl ; 
the silk stockings and satin slippers had been exchanged for worsted 
and leather, and thqA-ich auburn tresses were confined within a 
plain muslin cap and astraw bonnet ! 

* In proceeding down to the stairs, Mrs. Stapylford dropped a let- 
ter into the post box, and then linking her arm within mine moved 
on as if she was really the character which she had assumed; The 
steamer was on the point of starting, and at ten o’clock wc found 
ourselves at Gravesend ; a boat put us alongside the Mary and Jane 
and we went ou board. We found the deck in coufujsion, and lit- 
tered with the baggage, therefore lied her bel»w to the berth I had 
chosen for her. What a change had now come over her ! instead of 
her comfortable home she was in a ship, cribbed and confined, and 
within hearing of ribaldry and intemperance, [had received from 
the ship's officers a store room abaft the main mast, as a place to 
deposit the trunks containing the sea clothing. These trunks I had 
so piled up and arranged that they formed a comfortable berth,— 
considering. The door opened on the after hatchway so that the air 
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could find access, but I had also, using my experience as an old 
Indian, slung a punka within the room. To this place, was the 
accomplished, the delicate Mrs. Stapylford conducted; yet she repined 
not ; she complained not ; she looked on what others had to endure 
and was satisfied. She said little, — she said scarce any thing but 
4 will Charles soon be here ?’ 

4 At length an additional hum of voices was heard upon deck; I 
ascended immediately, and found the # first boat with the recruits 
just arrival : —.Stapylford was of the number. I beckoned him, and 
conducted him to the orlop deck by the main hatchway. When there, 

I addressed him on indilVercnt subjects ; and at length mentioned 
that I had been to London. I could sec that he turned pale; hut 
rallying, lie asked if I had seen his wife; I answered yes, that she 
was coming down to see him, that she would be down in the after- 
noon, that she would be there in an hour, and finally, that she was 
then on hoard. lie started at this ; 4 where, where, is she ?’ lie asked, 

* where is my Louisa?* Mrs. Stapylford had heard his voice, and 
rushing forward shrieked out 4 Here ; 1 am here, Charles,’ and* falling 
on his bosom she fainted away. 

‘Stapylford stamped, he sivere, declared he had killed her, ‘his 
heart's blood, his own, own Louisa ;’ then would he clasp her still 
nearer to his heart and call aloud for assistance ; — I stood amazed 
and knew not how to act, meanwhile the noise brought one of the 
seamen to the deck above, l despatched him for the surgeon and by 
liis assistance the unfortunate lady was brought to herself. 

* I removed the re-united pair to their berth immediately, and left 
them to themselves. The business of the ship went on; the recruits 
were received on board and I was busy as the old gentleman in a 
gale of wind; yet I found time to look down, occasionally, to my 
friends and see that nothing was done to molest them. They Ifad 
but just recovered from the shock of this meeling when mother took 
place. 

‘ I have before told .you of Mrs. Stapylford’s having put a letter in 
the post as we were on the point of embarking ; — -this letter was to 
her father, informing him of the Btep she had taken. She had 
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now to meet and to part from that father. This gentleman, on 
receiving the letter, had started and travelled post ; he came on 
board and enquired for his daughter by her proper name ; no one 
knew her, and the captain invited him into the cabin, while enquiries 
were being made. 1 was called for, interrogated, and state(| the 
facts. Mrs. Stapylford was sent for, and accompanied by her hus- 
band she repaired to the cuddy. Another heart-rending scene now 
ensued; entreaty followed entreaty for her to return. She declared 
she would remain to live or die with her husband. Tier husband 
had made a solemn vow to go to India in his present condition. His 
father therefore was forced to give way : before he departed, how- 
ever, he endeavoured to make arrangements for Siapylford*s being 
accommodated with a cabin, but it was after a world of pressing (hat 
he accepted it, and then only on his wife’s declaring that if lie would 
not use it she would not. They were also to have their meals from 
the puddy table, and a steady woman, *the wife of one of recruits, 
was engaged to wait upon and assist Mrs. Stapylford during the 
voyage. At evening the sorrowing father left the ship, and the 
next morning with the ebb tide, and a flowing sheet, the Mary and 
Jane stood down the Lower Hope.* 

On concluding this sentence Carr stopped, for the gun had fired 
and the orderly was vociferating to the party to * move inside and 
answer your names.* On the understanding that Carr was to re- 
sume, and would finish his story on assembling on the following 
evening, the party dispersed and retired to their respective berths 

Chunar, 1835. 
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KOLAUPOOR. 

The only other military station in the southern Mahrattah country 
is Kolmtpoor, the head quarters of a single corpf of infantry. This 
town and fortress is situated in latitude 1 6° 1 9'- longitude 74°25- 
sixty miles north of Belgaum, and 1*21 miles south by east from 
Poonah. It has only been occupied as a cantonment since 1827, 
in which year the irregularities of his Highness the rajah had pro- 
ceeded to such excess, his suwitrs ravaging the country, plundering the 
villages, and thumb-screwing the inhabitants, that the British Govern- 
ment was compelled to interfere, in like manner as had been done 
two years before, and a second lime marched an efficient force to the 
gates of his capital. After some days a new treaty was formed, by 
which his highness was obliged to disbaud his extra regiments, and 
reduce his effective military force to 400 horse and 800 infantry, to 
discharge his body guard of Arabs, to cede the Manowli disuict, 
in payment of the British expenses incurred on this expedition, to 
sun ender his two mountain fortresses, and to permit a Biitish regi- 
ment to be permanently quartered at Kolaupoor. These arrange- 
ments have been attended with very hcui|Lial results, for since that 
period the whole of the adjoining country has been quiet, which it 
had never been for twelve months together for some years previous. 
Almost every eight or nine months our troops had been out under 
canvas, alike in the monsoon or land winds, marching and counter- 
marching, in sunShine or in shower, and deufted disagreeable work it 
was, for wc had plenty of beat and dust, or rain and mire ; no fighting, 
muc a fatigue and no loot. 

I have not been at Kolaupoor since it was occupied as a canton- 
ment, having quitted camp a few days after the preliminaries of the 
treaty were agreed to, and before the force broke up. But I know 
the position now occupied by the lines, and a better spot could hardly 
have been selected. The position is open, on the rising ground 
above the great jhecl or tank about a mile south-west of the for- 

R 
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tress. The adjoining country abounds with every sort of game. 

I never enjoyed finer shooting than on the wavy downs which 
extend south some miles, and then stretch away west till they join 
the range of ghauts. These downs consist of low sloping hills, co- 
vered with grass which in the valleys is the long lemon grass — 
that on the upper portion of the slope is usually somewhat shorter. 
In the former the painted partridge abound ; in the latter, the florikin. 

The view from the lines is^particularly fine. To the south and west, 
the eye cxtcnds*ovcr a good deal of undulating and broken ground 
till the prospect is closed by the chain of ghauts. To the cast is a 
valley covered with every description of grain, from the lowly ragee 
and paddy, to the lofty cholurn and bajaree and oil plant, the leafy, 
bushy chinna, the scented and elegant dholl, the kussum rivalling in 
fragrance au English bean field or a bed of wall flowers. Here a 
superb grove of tamarinds, there $ solitary banian or majestic 
peepul, beyond a lovely garden, with its avenues and squares of cy- 
presses ; while ever and anon a sudden turn of the river shines like some 
polished mirror in the sun-beams. Immediately in front is the fortified 
city, with its handsome pagodas and spacious palace; and then be- 
yond and to the north arise a chain of mountains, brown, sun-burnt 
and barren, here broken by clefts and precipices, there shooting into 
pinnacles near 1000 feet in height, and whose more conspicuous sum- 
mits, crowned by the giant fortresses, Powenghur and Pernalla, are 
seen bristling with cannon, and looking proud and stern defiance on 
the plain below. 

From its position, nearly surrounded with hills, Kolaupoor is sub- 
ject to very heavy rains. J.n the monsoon the river overflows its high 
bauks and spreads over a wide extent of country. But these peri- 
odical floodings, like the Nile’s, tend to fertilize the s$i), and as soon 
as the inundation subsides, the progress of cultivation is rapid and the 
crops arc most productive. Kolaupoor is not usually unhealthy, although 
the cholera has more than once made sad ravages. At one period, 
not above twelve years since, 8000 persons were swept away in a 
fortnight, and on the last occasion of a British force assembling under 
its walls in 1827, wc suffered most severely. We actually lost far 
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more men by disease than if we had had to storm the fortress, 
defended as it was by Arabs ; for, within one month, 500 sepoys, 
two officers and more than fitly European soldiers, besides an 
infinity of camp followers, miserably perished. Respecting this dis- 
ease, there was a singular superstition at Kolaupoor. About four 
miles from the city, on a rising ridge of land, stand two small white 
Sami houses, or Hindoo temples, and the prevalent belief was that, 
while a body of men encamped to the eastward of these temples 
would be liable to cholera, those encainjfed to the \jest would be 
perfectly safe. A similar superstition was formerly in existence 
at Bangalore, round which cantonment, at some miles distant, 
extend a circle of f cmplcs, commonly called * the belfries/ and a 
popular prediction existed, that within that magic circle no contagious 
disease would spread. For many years this prophecy proved correct, 
but at length the fatal hour came, the spell was broken, aud thousands 
fell within its limits. So also wife it with our fated brigade : we weri; 
encamped within ' the protected spot but either the charm had 
never existed, or its powers had ceased. The Demon of Evil 
shook his ebon wing, and the pestilence overshadowed us. 

A cholera camp is certainly a dreadful scene, for Death ap pears 
ever present, lu large cantoumenfs or in cities it is different, but 
within the canvas habitations of a confined camp, it seems as though 
you could not escape the avenging dart. The sensation of insecu- 
rity, usually uppermost in a feeling and religious mind, is in such 
positions much increased, and gloom o’erspreads every countenance. 
Seated within your tent, the continued sound of the death horn and 
the loud wul wulluhs of the attendant mourners hourly tell of fresh 
victims. WandiJr where you will within the limits of the camp, you 
meet processions with their plaints of woe ; but beyoud its precincts ! 
who can describe the horrors of that scene ? Here lie corpses, naked, 
male aud female, some half devoured, others only putrid — a feast for 
the jackall or the carrion crow; while there the vulture wheels in 
circling yet sullen flight o’er some victim of disease, and hardly waits 
the termination of the wretch’s dying agony. ' 

But enough of horrors. I was here witness to a singular incident. 
The cholera horn was winding its tremulous notes and the death hymn 

r 2 
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was chaimting, as a party of Hindoos bore forth to burial one of their 
caste just dead. The body was neatly sewed up in a cloth, and the 
procession was passing the tents of the Europeans, when one of the 
latter, a half drunken soldier, swore, ‘he saw that fellows leg kick.’ 
The soldiers desired the bearers to stop — they refused. To knock 
them down was short work, when, seizing the body, the Europeans ^ 
brought it into their tent, washed it with hot spirit and water, and 
poured some down the throat. Symptoms of life appeared, and they 
sent for the doctor, in the mean time not relaxing their own 
mode of treatment. The doctor came, found the man recovering, 
put him into the hospital, and in three days turned him out agaiu 
quite well. Few men have perhaps ever enjoyed a more singular 
escape from the jaws of death. We raised a subscription for the 
poor fellow; for, on the supposition that he was dead,' his relations 
had not hesitated to divide all his little property among themselves. 

'The dews at night were most heavy: at daylight the whole coun- 
try b'jlo.v our camp was covered with one mass of fog, and wrapped, 
as it were, in a mantle of cloud ; save that here and there some more • 
elevated spot lose with its houses, trees, and gardens, like an island 
emerging from a.: ocean or an oasis cnsluincd in snow. The clear- 
ing op of this mist presented a pleasing, almost a grand, appearance. 

At first it lay in stillness like the sleep of death. Anon the morning 
breeze arose, and the mass moved like some vast mountain billow, 
rolling now bilk-.., now thither, and taking the most varied forms: 
but as the sun rose higher and its beams grew warm, the mist 
partly fell to f ho earth, partly arose from the face of the land; and 
then gradually ascending before the western breeze, it bent its 
course to war/! s the adjoining mountains, and, circling’ up wards higher 
and higher until it reached the summit, rolled onwards in broken 
masses, like the shadows of a lost world, became bit to sight and 
gradually dissipated into thin air. 

The LuWn of Kolaupoor is of considerable extent, but can boast of 
but little beauty. The streets arc narrow aud exceeding dirty, and 
the bazars about as noisy as bazars usually are. The rajah’s palace 
occupies two sides of a square, the only open space within the walls. 
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It is built of brick, and is a spacious and commodious, rather than a 
handsome building. The chief pagoda is, however, a very handsome 
edifice. The town is fortified, being surrounded by a granite wall, 
with bastions at regular distances, and a wide and deep wet ditch, 
and rough glacis. But none of the fortifications are in order, and 
they could not island six hours of open batteries. The gates, as 
usual in Malirattuh forts, arc strongly defended, and the entrances are 
over drawbridges. Beyond the walls of the fortified town w a large, 
populous, open pettah, in which some coarso country cloths arc 
wove and much oil produced in common mills ; buf I am not aware 
that Kolaupoor is distinguished tor any particular manufacture, or 
enjoys any considerable trade. About three miles distant to the 
north, are the mountain fortresses of Powenghur arid Ptmallaghur 
They are both places of great strength, about six hundred feet 
above the plain, and hav&g solid walls, from 10 to 30 feet in 
height, which rise from a natural perpendicular scarp of from 20 to 
CO feet. They arc about long breaching distance asunder, witTi a 
huge impassable ravine between them, and are not commanded from 
any quarter. The first is of no great size, but Penial !n is perhaps 
one ot the most perfect hill fortresses in India, is four miles in circum- 
ference, well provided with bonib proofs both for stores and barracks, 
while the walls are mounted with heavy artillery, and the three gates 
are perfectly impregnable save by treachery. The soil and cli- 
mate arc fine, and there is plenty of water in tanks. One of the 
branches of the PanchwGunga river rises moreover on this hill # and 
flows in cascade over the steep near the southern gate. With a 
resolute garrison of Arabs this fortress might defy the whole 
power of the British empire. The cuiiuus reader will find a detailed 
description of the place, accompanied by some pleasing drawings in 
Col. Welsh's military reminiscences (1830). 

The rajahs of Kolaupoor were the last lineal descendants of Seva* 
jee, the great founder of the Malirattali empire ; but the direct line 
became extinct in 1762 in the person of Sumbhajec, whoso widow 
adopted the father of the now reigning prince, he being a lineal des- 
cendant from a younger branch of that house. Shahjee, the present 
r£jab, succeeded to the Musnud in 1822, his elder half brother hav- 
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ing been murdered by a chief of the house of Mohitay, aud having 
left an infant son who survived only a fow weeks. Shahjee’s impli- 
cation in those deaths has been more than strongly suspected. He 
has the character of a profligate in more ways than one, being 
much addicted to drunkenness and every species of debauchery. 
He is now six and thirty years of age, and has six wives, but 
as yet no family. In person, short, dark, thin, and insigniiicanl 
looking, with features indicating ferocity, but utterly void of intel- 
ligence, and with manners as far removed from grace or dignity 
as can be conceived. But for his kincob garb and peacock-bordered 
aftab geeree, lie might be taken for some low deyr or village cooley. 
House of Sevajee ! in possessing such a representative how art thou 
fallen from thy high estate ! lie has all the turbulence of the Mahrat- 
tah character, without its courage or magnanimity, and his name was 
never breathed in the surrounding coufitry without dread, and 
seldom without an imprecation. Our Government long bore his 
irregularities, from dislike to adopt measures that might seem 
ungenerous to the only descendant of the house of Sevajee ; and 
the political agent was simply directed to remonstrate, and express 
the hope of the British Government that lie would reform. These 
remonstrances proved of no avail, and in 1825 his outrages had 
proceeded so far, that interference became absolutely necessary. 
He had plundered many villages, had tortured and put to death several 
of their inhabitants, and had dispossessed of her hereditary jag- 
ghirct the ranee of Kagul, a near relative of "Sciudia. A force of 
6000 men was accordingly marched to Kolaupoor, where it arrived 
oil the 17th December 1825, during tilt* period of the siege of Bhurt- 
porc. The rajah had put a bold face on the matter. Lad collected 
large bodies of troops, threatened the must obstinate resistance, and 
the plains around his capital were literally white with tent j ; hut when 
be saw our advanced guard on the heights above the city, his heart 
failed him, he fired a salute, and acceded to the proffered terms, which 
certainly were not harsh. He was merely compelled to make resti- 
tution of the plundered property, and to re-imburse our Government 
for the extra cxpcnces of our force, which, however, amounted to 
rupees 13,000 per diem from the date of the force moving into tents. 
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As the rajah could not conveniently pay down this sum, which 
altogether amounted to near four lacs of rupees, he was obliged to 
cede the Manowli district, either in liquidation of the same or as 
security for payment, 1 know not which. 

Matters being thus arranged, the 'force broke up and wc returned 
to cantonment, where wc heard with deep interest that Rhurtpore, 

1 the impregnable/ had fallen, and the Futteh Boorj been overthrown. 

It may readily he supposed the raj ah* was not mu#h phased at the 
foregoing arrangements, especially as respected the transfer of terri- 
tories from his jurisdiction to that of the political agent and collector; 
and, alter brooding over the matter sullenly for some months, he 
resolved on an appeal in person to the governor of Bombay, who was 
then on his annual visit to the Deccan. The governor was unwilling 
that thcKolaupoorkur should come to Poonah, and requested his high- 
ness to halt at Jejury, a place* celebrated for its holy temples abou*25 
miles south of Poonah. But the rajah replied that nothing short of a 
peremptory mandate should stop him. Mr. Elphiustone did not like 
to proceed to such extremity ; and preparations were accordingly 
made to receive his highness in slate. I was present on the occasion 
of the rajah’s public entree, which tookffiace about 5 r. m. on the 
1 9th of October, 1826. He came with a well appointed body- 
guard of 1,000 horse, many of whom were attired in chain armour, 
sixteen elephants, one of them the finest animal I ever saw, and all 
superbly caparisoned, a host of Hurkaru camels, with their pictur- 
esque riders, a small baud of Arabs and Secdees, and about 1600 
irregular infantry. Nor must mention of the Aftabgceree, or pro- 
tector from the sun which ranks among the most elegant objects of 
an Asiatic procession, bo here omitted. This, as many of my readers 
are aware, if not an umbrella, but a flat circular frame of wood — in 
fact, a hoop about 3 feet iu diameter, over cacb side of which is 
fastened coarse cloth, the interstices being Oiled up with cotton. The 
whole is then covered with silk, sometimes plain, sometimes embroi- 
dered ; while a double fringe of the same material, but usually of 
different colour, about seven or eight inches deep, is affixed all round, 
and the whole is supported by a handsome pole seven feet long. 
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Hundreds of these appendages of every colour, their fringes and 
i assets flapping in the breeze, arc seen in Indian state processions. 
They are useful not only for show, but to protect the face of the 
rider from the unpleasant rays of the morning and evening sun 

The aftab gccree borne before his highness on this occasion, was n 
extremely beautiful. The whole circle was covered with gold embroi- 
dery on n black ground ; while, in lieu of a loose fringe, was a border 
about five inches by seven, entirely composed of the tail feathers of 
the peacock laid' close together, face to fare, so that the eye was not 
seen, and the whole presented an appearance of the finest black 
down. The peacock’s feather is one of the in.sigi.ia of royalty, and 
some thousand plumes must have been used in the fringe of this 
single state appendage. 

The troops at Poona consisted of two corps of horse, two troops 
of h.orso artillery, two battalions of foot artillery, mid two corps of 
European and three of native infantry; the whole of which were 
drawn out in line to receive his highness, the car airy and horse 
artillery being on the right, the Europeans in the centre, and 
native infantry on the left. Mr. Elphmstonc, attended by a bril- 
liant cortege iu full uniform, received the rajah at the head of the 
line, and a royal salute of twenty-one guns was fired. As soon as 
he had passed the cavalry and horse artillery, these troops broke into 
column, and, making a detour at a gallop, resumed their stations at 
the extreme left, thus continuing the line up to Government House, 
where the light company of ‘ the Queen’s,* with the King’s colour, were 
drawn up as a guard of honour, On the rajah’s approach, the guard 
presented arms, the drums rolled, the band played ‘ God save the 
King,’ and a second salute of twenty-one guns thundered forth from 
the eighteen pounders in front of the line. The rajah aftd governor 
dismounted and entered the Durbar, where were assembled all the 
principal authorities then present at Poonah. The greut hall was 
superbly illuminated, but simply furnished in Durbar style with otto- 
mans, couches and Persian carpets. The usual ceremonies were 
performed ; several sets of dancing women,— the best I have seen in 
India, — performed their evolutions ; while the crowd outside were 
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delighted with a brilliant display of Chinese fire-works. The con- 
course of people was prodigious. It seemed as though the city — aye, 
the whole surrounding country —had poured forth all their inhabitants 

to gaze on this scene of Indian revelry. 

# 

As. however, this was a mere visit ot compliment, it was not of long 
dura* ion. The uttur and the paun were distributed ; and, amid the 
roar of .annon and the blazonry of a thousand flambeaux, the rajah 
dcpai.'-d for Ins encampment. The next? evening was fixed for the 
transaction of business, but his highuess having subsequently got 
‘ exceeding drunk’ with rataiic, the ceremony was postponed until 
the following day. 

A lew hours before that appointed to discuss in person the com- 
plaints preferred by tlr rajah, his highness had it intimated to the 
grn^p'or ■ that shu-jlil Im application for redress fail, he should take 
<m*F!.vs ’urban and throw himself ai his excellency's feet.* 1 Tell hie 
bigkpcs* ftom m */ was Mr. Elphinstouc’s reply, 1 that should he pre- 
sume to unfair <l*e dccincl s of the Durbar ami etiquette of a court, 
and thus insult the British Government, he would no lunger he treated 
*3 :* sovereign prince, hut ■> j instantly confined in the fortress of 
.^highur.’ It may readily be supposed this wholesome threat eflfectu- 
.li'y curbed the rajah's petulance. 

The parties accordingly met in Durbar, where were assembled 
almost all the gentlemen in Ponnah, and some few of the higher 
order of natives. The usual oriental courtesies having passed, Mr. 
Elphinstone rose, and, taking the rajah’s hand, led him, accompanied 
only by the commander-in-chicf and Persian secretary, into a side 
apartment, where they were closeted an hour, and where, fr believe, his 
highness received a pretty trimming lecture ; for, u hen he resumed his 
seat in the haH,*he looked quite chap-fallen. The failure in his di- 
plomacy was manifest 

The Durbar proceeded and at length broke up. It was shortly 
after intimated to his highness that he might conveniently return to 
Kolaupoor. Such, however, was far from his intent, and he long 
remained at Poonah, preferring request after request, and hoping 
to tire out our Government by bis pertinacity. His whole conduct 
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was marked by gross and repeated irregularities ; till, having wound- 
ed a trooper of Mansfield’s horse, he would probably have fallen 
before the vengeance of that fine corps, had he not made a precipi- 
tate retreat. 

He returned to Kolaupoor, but his turbulence was not yet tamed! 
and troops were again in motion to compel him to obedience. Wo 
were out under canvas during the whole of the land winds, and the 
weather was dreadful. Tlfc rajali at length agreed to desist from his 
proceedings and behave better for the future, and we returned to quar- 
ters. His ptumiscs were, however, soon forgotten; his excesses were 
shortly renewed under circumstances of increased atrocity, and fur- 
ther forbearance would have been a crime. For the third time our 
troops were collected iu force at Kolaupoor, — a revised treaty was 
tendered for the rajah’s adoption, whose nature has been above de- 
scribed, as having effectually crippled his power,— and a brigade was 
left to enforce its provisions. Since which period Kolaupoor has been 
a cantonment. 

FITZ- STANHOPE. 

Calcutta , September 29, 1836. r 


SHOWING WHAT BEFELL THE FAMOUS TRAVELLER 
SNELL IUS SCHICKIIARDUS ANJ) HIS RESPECTED 
FRIEND MR. CONDUCTOR VON BLUSTERBEN. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EAST INDIAN UNITED SEIltlCE JOURNAL. 

Mr. Editor, — H aving delivered to you for publication all the 
records of my late friend Snellius ScmcKUARnus l that I think it 
expedient at the present season to expose to view, it but remains 
tor me to relate the strange incidents connected with his departure 
and the decease of his lamented host, both which events happened at 
the full of the moon. 

You must know, then, that there had long existed a jealousy be- 
tween the compounder of medical, and the patron of iron boluses. 
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Between Mr. Apothecary O’Callaghan and Mr. Conductor Von 
Blustcrbcn. 

The apothecary was a wit, a species of vermin which the con- 
ductor held in sturdy detestation. The apothecary had an antipa- 
thy to his rival’s pills ; a weakness that was never quite forgiven. 
The apothecary was thin and lean, an insult to humanity. Notwith- 
standing all this, however, a species of civility was interchanged 
between them ; and on one occasion old ironsides had it in his power 
to testify his magnanimity by materially advancing the interests of 
the apothecary, which the latter did not fail to remember after the 
fashion of the day. 

Now it so happened that Mr. Apothecary O’Callaghan, did at the 
instigation of the interesting llosettina Henriqucsina da dastro, issue 
forth certain tickets of invitation to a tea party at his villa in Hospi- 
tal Gunj, next door to the Dcacf House, on Prospect Hill, and at sunset 
that evening sundry vehicles of a very various fashion were seen 
converging to this focus of dissipation, nnd among the rest the low 
ehuggy and rough sliigram poney of the conductor of ordnance bear- 
ing the sturdy conductor and his long legged guest ; persons whose 
several aspects and inseparable intimacy had given occasion to the 
wicked apothecary to declare that the full moon and pole star were 
in conjunction. 

After a due interchange of compliments, the whole party of 
ladies and gentlemen were seated at a circular Sissoo table having at 
least as many legs as a centipede. The conductor, iu a somewhat 
ricketty chair, ,vvhich he was observed to snort at once or twice pre- 
vious to settling, and the rest of the gents according a? the bright 
eyes of Mr. Hcnriquesina da Castro or the fascinating elegance of 
young Mrs. Primrosina Posiana Hix, or the exquisitely fashionable 
silks and bumbaseenos (pray Mr. Editor spell the word for me, for it 
is a dangerous one to handle) of Mrs. Scriphetti Snags, happened to 
point the attraction. There was, however, I grieve to say, one young 
lady, the only free woman of the group, whose eyes appeared to 
possess only the repcllant properties of the magnet. For the chair 
on either side of her continued vacant long after all others had been 

8 2 
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occupied : until at length the arrival of Mr. Barnabus Theodore 
Scroggins, a young gentleman who valued himself considerably 
upon the tournure of his moustache, the nomjhalance with which he 
switched the rowels of a huge pair of cavalry spurs, filled unavoida- 
bly one of the blanks, to the evident discomfort of the occupier. Gei^ 
tie reader, Mr. Theodore (for lie was willing to wave the Barnahas) 
wore the whole of his wit and sentiment on his heels: whereas the 
point of attraction in Miss Julietta Wigmore was, by herself, allowed 
to reside chietlj at the other end — to wit, the butt end or cranium. 
This young lady acknowledged to three romances and one volume of 
sentimental garnets, so that the reader will scarcely wonder she 
should occasionally undergo the horrors of the wreck and be left to 
waste her fragrance on a lea shore. 

I really have no time to bestow upon the very fashionable cir- 
cle I have introduced but must hasten onward to the catastrophe. 
After MM. Snaggs had observed that she thought it very hot, and 
Mrs. da Castro had echoed the observation, qualified with the remark 
that to the best of her belief ‘ it was more hottcrer by much yester- 
day,’ and each of the company in turn had exhausted his rhetoric 
upon the subject, until it fell to tile lot of the butler in the centre of 
the table, who pleaded with an eloquence addressed to the eye but 
rather threatening to the stomach, that ‘ this was the most hotterest 
evening of all.’ Mr. Apothecary, at the solicitation of one of his fair 
friends, produced several nick-nacks of his own invention for the 
amusement of the company. Mr. O'Callaglian was really an ingeni- 
ous mechanic as the absence of two fingers from his left hand could 
abundantly testify. A clock upon the chimney piece, which kept 
time with wonderful precision, without any assistance from an hour 
hand, owed its construction to him; and threatened jvitli superses- 
sion the whole existing army of clocks and watches throughout the 
world. Indeed his genius appeared especially fitted for the economy 
of means to ends, as some of the contrivances that evening exhibited 
will show. 

The first was a peg top, which, strange to say, would spin upon its 
aide as briskly as the best of the vulgar breed would upon their 
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pegs. The second, a gun which went off* at the wrong end to the 
infinite contusion of the uninitiated sportsman. The third, a perpet- 
ual motion which required winding up only every third day. The 
fourth, a horse shoe with upper leathers of iron 4 (excuse an Hiber- 
nianism) warranted to hold on aud wear well without either nails or 
shoestrings. 

The ladies were in raptures. Mrs. Flisterlick especially, who declared, 
* them were the most bcaulifullest inventions she had ever contem- 
plated’; and she borrowed the horse shoe as a patUrn for her little 
boy Master Bclteshazzar Flisterlick, as she calculated it would out- 
last fifty pair of bazar shoes, besides being so much swcetcrcr 
when the dear hoy swatted. She even went so far as to propose 
accommodating her husband with a pair of these unrivalled brogues ; 
but he protruded bis nose and threw back his cars in a manner that 
convinced her it were safer to leave a kicking mule unshod. 

While all the party were in high admiration of the abo^ft artidTcs 
the apothecary produced what appeared to be a large vinaigrette of 
a new and quaint form and contrivance, and after a little preparation 
at the fire, presented it to Mr. Von Blusterben, begging his opinion 
whether the essence within were «antal oil or true Uttar. Now the 
conductor abhorred every species of sweet essence or perfume, sav- 
ing those of sulphur, pitcli and tobacco. Nevertheless, with the 
innate politeness of a benevolent mind, he took the casket from his 
host’s hand aud prepared to olTcr liis opinion. 

The fo.m of the casket was, I hare said, peculiar. It opened like 
the beak of a parrot ; and when open, presented to view the usual 
grating of silver This, however, was actually unpicrced, although the 
black figures traced upon it gave it that appearance*. It yielded 


• A very ingenious gentleman did, some years ago, conceive and attempt to 
cobble in this manlier for the horses ; aud if lie inct with less tluin success the fault 
must be imputed not to himself but to the horses' feet, which had several obstinate 
propensities. In the first place tlicy would grow— will he, mil he. l>i the second* 
when heated they had an ugly trick of swelling which the iron boots would by no 
means humor. In the third place they could not of course be worn without stockings 
which subjected the poor animal to the choice between a constant change of these 
troublesome appendages or the inconvenience and danger of sitting with wet feet, 
not to mention chill'd blains, Ac., Ac. Last it was found that if they came down at 
heel on the road, the poor beast could not draw them on again, without n shoeing 
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readily to the touch; and in yielding, released a strong spring, 
by which the parrot bill closed with considerable violence. Beneath, 
upon a small plate of heated copper, a few grains of pure assafoelida 
exhaled delicious perfume. 

No sooner did the large blufit proboscis of the conductor come 
contact with the grating, than flying open it admitted the snout into 
the very penetration of the abomination fuming within ; while, at 
the same time, the parrot’s bill closing with a snap on either side the 
bridge of that Venerable organ, defied all attempts at extrication. 

The conductor’s constancy was sore pushed, but not beyond its 
resources. It showed itself proof even against a stinkpot. Ho 
clenched his teeth, set his eyes, and with wonderful steadiness of 
nerve busied his hands in the vain endeavour to relax the terrible 
clasp. 

Of all the company there was but one who could conjecture what 
was passing. A mysterious silence prevailed among the rest, of 
which none fought the origin. But the author of the mischief, tho 
little apothecary, was convulsed with stifled laughter, and held himself 
aloof from the distress he had occasioned. 

By degrees the eyes of the conductor became more and more 
glossy— the hands grew languid— ceased their efforts and fell at his 
sides. The jaw relaxed, the head bowed, the body tell back; and 
the old ricketty chair unequal to the full brunt of a battering ram, 
yielded with a mighty crush as his iron frame heaved against it. 
The parrot’s hill was still astride upon his proboscis and it was evi- 
dent to all that the conductor had fallen into a swoon. 

4 A dram, a dram !* shouted Mrs. Flisterfick, snatching up the 
brandy bottle. ‘ A dram, a dram, there’s nothing in the varsal world 
like a dram in cases of cpipepsy. Nothing, nothing,* I assure you 
like dram.’ 

4 Rub it on his temple’ cried the apothecary, 'and open his cravat.* 

' °P en Lis <™vat, I will, to let the creature down, all comfortable. 
But not a drop will I waste on either temple or tower.* 

'Panie, panie ! screamed Mrs. Rosettina Henriquesina da Cas- 
tro, ' panie, panie juldee lao !* 
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* Panie hazr hye/ answered the native cook boy, presenting the 
tea kettle. 

* Over his face or down his back ?’ screamed the lady, sorely puz- 
zled in her benevolent attempt. 

* Both, both/ replied the malicious«apothccary. 

Down it accordingly went, the hot hissing water, and a groan 
announced to the delighted Mrs. Roscttina, the reward of her prompt 
humanity. 

' Where next?’ enquired the breathless with triiynphant heroin. 

'Into Ills shoe, into his shoe,!* answered her instructor. 

But by this time Snellius, the inoon-man,had succeeded in disen- 
tangling his lengthy shanks from the hundred legs c r the Sissoo tabic. 
He flung the kettle at the apothecary's head, the brandy bottle after 
it, to the great indignation of Mr?. Flistcrfick. Jerked Mrs. Roset- 
tina Henriquesiua into the middle of the table, where she alighted 
upon the half seer of bazar butter aforesaid ; bundled FJisfer- 
fick after her, and Mrs. Flistcrfick through the only window upon 
half a dozen gkurrahs of water, and having thus found elbow room 
detected with ivonderful celerity the secret of the spring and liberated 
bis friend’s smelling apparatus frpm its terrible gripe. 

The conductor thus released began g i adually to revive. He opened 
his large black eyes, sneezed thrice like a steam engine, twitched his 
huge cars in a wonderful manner, moved a foot, a hand, a leg ; and 
at length rose from his prostration with as much gravity as he every 
morning rose from his ordinary slumbers. Ife strode toward 
the door where Mr. Assistant Apothecary O’Callaghan stood in 
doubt bow to dispose of himself, and beginning a little to dread 
the consequences of his malicious ingenuity — on* — two — three 
sturdy paces and he confronted the apothecary, snatched him up 
by the waist, fike a bundle of reeds, carrying him toward the hos- 
pital cook room, deposited him head downwards in a huge gumla 
of poultice mixture that was in preparation for some sixty pair of 
broken heads and shins — this being c St. Patrick’s day in the morning/ 
Then calling for buggy and horse and refusing coldly all offers of 
assistance to dress the scalds upon face and neck, he drove back to 
the happy valley and shut himself up with his beloved Kooqqu. 
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Mr. O’Callaghan, meanwhile was bitterly atoning his malicious 
frolic. The poultice was both deep and hot, a perfect Atlantic of 
pounded bread and milk. He himself was short, and craggy. The 
surrounding charcoal tire rendered it impossible for him to use his 
hands; and his heels, armed wifcli long, ferocious spurs (for he affect-^ 
ed the equestrian order) were vibrating with such violence that no 
one cared to approach them. And when at length sweet little Mrs. 
Posiana Ilix came tremblingly forward with a long pair of dust punnas 
or tongs, and lifted, the little gentleman out by the middle. It became 
sufficiently evident to the disconsolate spouse, that unless she could 
resuit herself within six. months, the regulation period of a widow’s 
grief, in the east, she must be cast, a portionless and unprotected 
widow, upon a wicked and right hungry world. 

‘ How red he is in the face,* said the blushful Posiana, holding 
him up in the tongs to the light, ‘ 1 always said poultices were bad 
thiigs fo^riuging to a head. See how it has inflamed his.* 

* Only think,’ said Mrs. Flisterfick, upon whom (being a doctor’s 
lady) such trifling casualties made but light impression. ‘ Only think 
how rude Mr. Snellius was to break the brandy bottle in that ere 
fashion and toss me out of the window into the redgems.* 

* And me and my new Poplin into the butter-pot/ groaned the 
heroic Roscttina. ‘See here what a patch on a bran new gown. In 
such a place too. Bless my poor heart, I shall never have the face to 
wear it again.* 

‘Not wear it again,’ lisped Mr. Theodore Scroggins, delighted at 
an opportunity of showing his gallantry. ‘ Not wear it — it will be 
an eternal memorial of your heroic benevolence. Not wear it. All 
1 request is thht when you have worn it out’ — 

‘ Which will be soon enough,* interposed Mr. Scriphftte Snaggs,* 
unless your husband will put chintz cushions to those rough cane 
bottom chairs of his.’ 

‘ That when you have worn it out,* persisted Mr. Theodore, ‘ I may 
be allowed the reversion of it as a cover for my — my — heart. 1 

‘For your hat, for your hat, you mean, young man,’ said the sud- 
den apparition of Mr. Seijeant Snaggs. 4 It’ll make a capital 
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oilskin, that poplin after it’s been as well pressed as it’s greased. But 
come along in ; the tea’s getting cold. Allow me to hand you Mr. 
O’Callaghau — accidents you know will happen, even in the best re- 
gulated families, and what can’t be helped is best forgotten. So 
come along.’ 0 

f I must go and get |he coffin made,’ cried the bursting grief of 
Mrs. O’Callaghan. 

‘ Get the coffin made ! get the coffin m^de,’ replied Serjeant Sriaggs 
‘ Why in such a hurry about it.’ He will keep twfl days yet in this 
line weather, the little fellow : I’ll be his bail. Why don’t you see 
he’s more than three parts boiled. So come along, come along to tea.’ 

* I’ll never forgive that good for nothing man Mr.Snellius,’ sighed 
the gentle Rosettina, swabbing up the bazar butter with her handker- 
chief. 

* Oh !’ sobbed Mrs. O'Call&ghan, ‘ 1 don’t think he m^pnt tv be 
uncivil.’ (Sncllius, be it remembered, was a bacholor) ‘ Imt there’s no 
accounting for what their lunatics do in their lousy intervals.’ 

f What has become of the famous vinaigrette,’ cried Mrs. Flister- 
fick. • 

* Where is it?’ said Mr. Flisterfick.' 

1 Where?’ cried Master Flisterlick, 

‘ Where ?’ 

‘ Where ?’ 

4 Where ?’ 

But alas ! all search was vain. The vinargrettc had disappeared 
as mysteriously as it had first made its debfit. The parly returned 

to the tea table. Mrs. O’Callaghan remained inconsolable. 

• 

Sncllius, the Moon Man, followed in silence his host's buggy to 
the no longer happy valley. All endeavors to get sight of him that 
night failed, but he observed from the unprecedented importation of 
mussliacks, and the constant rush and splash of water, which lasted 
till Aiidnight, that the conductor was leaving no measures untried to 
free himself from the efforts of the apothecary’s pastille, and at about 
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one o’clock the subterranean sound of (he honest sufferer’s hookah set 
his mind at rest and he passed into the land of dreams. 

Next morning, at an early hour, he hastened to his apartment, but 
for a long time admittance was refused him, and granted at length 
with evident reluctance. Mr. '•'Von Blustcrhen was seated at lq| 
hookah: hut the satisfaction usual to him on such an occasion was 
e\ idcntly no more. Many tokens betrayed that he had not retired to 
rest and it was probable that (ho night had been passed in much dis- 
quiet. Snellius "approached with open hand to salute him, hut lie 
shrunk from the proffered civility with some little peevishness, mutter- 
ing, ‘Not in a tit state to touch a pig/ but. checking himself almost 
immediately, added in a desponding tone, * I can’t get rid of it any 
how. It hangs about me like a ghost. I’ve a foreboding that l 
shall be haunted with it to my grave.' 

‘To what do you allude?’ enquired Snellius. 

‘ Can yftu need to ask ? Pah ! don’t you smell it still. It is on 
every thing I touch or approach. I could swear you had brought in 
a bushel of it with you. I shall never again be able to touch my 
food. My stomach is utterly ruined. Even the hookah is poisoned 
with it, and my visionary woihl iloals in a vapor of it. Every thing 
I see takes the same shape and bears with it the same burthen. That 
shape, an onion — that burthen the un suffer able stench of putriiied gar- 
lic. So long as 1 can control my fancy to think only of persons and 
ciicumstanccs of ordinary life the effect is less deplorable, but at 
times my thoughts will perversely revert to those in the remembrance 
of whom or of which the enjoyment of the last twenty years has con- 
sisted, and there the consequence is terrible. 'Co behold those whom 
1 have cherishVd in my memory as beings of a better nature, a purer 
kind, appearing before me each in the shape of an oniqn, nay, each 
feature, each member of the body, each article of ornament or appa- 
rel oi the same loathsome figure. The nose, the eyes, the body, the 
legs, the feet, so many onions of various sizes and shapes and colors 
articulated together in the most cunning proportions. The hats, the 
bonnets, (lie necklaces, the umbrellas, all aping the same fashion, all 
giving out the same pestilential odor. This, Mr. Snellius, is more 
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than 1 have fortitude or constancy to endure. I\ly father, my mother, 
my little sister Sally, (little she was, poor girl, when site diedj The 
cow. Crumple, and the bandy legged bull terrier, Crisp, the Black- 
heath windmills and the fine cupolas of the Greenwich hospital all 
coming rolling, tumbling, jostling together around mein the form 
of »o many living onions, great and small. Looking at me, staring 
at me, poking themselves — there now, there, don’t you see Yin ! — into 
my face, and emitting that hideous odor. Pah ! I have striven, 1 stiive, 
to turn, to check, to drown — see, it is within my thoughts. I close my 
eyes and stop my nostrils. It is w ilhin. The essence of it has penetrated 
my soul, lam haunted, doomed, possessed. Even that most hallowed 
of remembrances, which has hitherto been to me as a sealed or sacred 
fountain, as a pure, bright star, lighting up the joyless night ol my 
exislencc, — as a single wave of life and being, dancing upon the 
torpid bosom of the lake of death, — even Ac has not altogether been 
exempted —even she.’ * ^ • 

lie buried his blue visage in his huge iron hands, and falling for- 
ward upon the table groaned iu an agony of spirit, truly heart-rending 
to witness. 

Snellius who loved the worthy "nan as a father, wasdeep/y affected, 
lie searched his brain for some expedient of relief. Such lie felt, 
must be very uncertain, if as he believed the odor of the assafeetida 
existed only in the imagination of his friend, in the degree at least in 
which it haunted him. 

4 Have you tried the punkah V he enquired. 

'The punkah!— Yes! it was like fanning a flame, a flame with 
oxygen. Every puff brought forth the accursed odor it* fresh volumes, 
that clung around my nostrils, until displaced by succeeding whiffs, 
liven the mifcshacks as they spouted over me, were as so many 
sacks of the liquid essence of assafeetida. I tell you, the whole uni- 
verse is poisoned with it : and that the human race 'must shortly he 
exterminated: aye, and the cattle of the Held and the fowls of the air, 
and the very insects sporting in the sun : and only that reprobate apotlu - 
cary and his allies the Sticklebacks and Gudgeons, 1>e left to people 
lie woild and enjoy its atmospher c.' 
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* The apothecary/ said Snellius, ' is already saved from such so- 
litary dignity. He has paid the last penalty of his mischievous de- 
vice/ 

‘ How do you mean ? You do not insinuate that he is dead V 

* Dead as a door nail.' < 

m 

* Dead !’ exclaimed the conductor, i merciful heaven ! not in the 
poultice !’ 

1 In the poultice/ 

This was more iliati the worthy man had ever dreamt of in retali- 
ating his injury. It pierced him to the heart with anguish and 
remorse. He rose and paced the room like a wild elephant— striking 
his forehead with his clenched fist and accusing himself as a heartless 
and cold blooded assassin. 

Snellius, at first, rejoiced to observe any change from the morbid 
despondency he had just mtnessed ; but the symptoms by degrees 
became s6v. : .olcnt and alarming that he had recourse to a counter 
expedient to divert them back from their new, into their former 
channel. 

6 After all/ he exclaimed, ‘ Mr. Von Blusterben, there was some- 
thing more than mere fancy in the scent that was afflicting you. Now 
that you are moving about, I too can smell it ; and a most poison- 
ous whiff it is. Faugh! Faugh!’ (holding his nose) ‘ Ten to one 
there is still some of the drug clinging to your person j let me havo 
a hunt !’ 

The plan succeeded. His bitter remorse passed like a shadow 
from his mind and all his prior disgust was rekindled. The search 
was entered upon and submitted to. His black grizzlckl head of hair, 
wiry as the filaments of a coya cable, was examined with combs, 
great and small. It is unnecessary to note the product, suffice it, that 
no assafoetida was forthcoming. Then the huge vanes or punkahs, 
around the orifice by which sound enters the nervous apparatus 
which nature has formed for its use. These, the external ears, were 
turned inside out and inspected most minutely. A little hard ball 
of tar was found* in one, and not a little bundle of junk or ancient tow, 
in the other ; but the mischief lay not there. There came the de- 
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fences around his short, sturdy hull neck and throat : to wit, the 
neckcloth and collar of his military coat : next, the coat itself and 
its various slashings and lappets: the waistcoat and its ample 
pouches : the unmentionables, broad in the beam and blulf in the 
bows and hold. And even the boojs were subjected to the ordeal ; 
but not a particle of the offensive drug was forthcoming. And yet it 
was very evident to the searcher, that the poisonous principle was 
close at hand. He turned up the sleeve of the coat; he turned up its 
lappets. He lifted up the broad skirts ^liat hung jjpndulous behind, 
like the curtains of some mighty fortress. lie pored minutely over 
every stitch with the scrutiny of a tailor, testing the works of his 
rival snip. The broad pockets so cherished of their owner, present- 
ed themselves once and again to his consideration — but the subject 
was too delicate and dangerous to be touched upon without the 
sternest necessity. The mischief however v^as evidently concealed in 
the neighbourhood, and one of*the pockets had a particularly suspici- 
ous aspect, in as much as some small, round, weighty subitance was 
lodged, where Sncllius well knew no substance was suffered n lodg- 
ment. 

Consulting in his own mind upon the most tender method of hint- 
ing his suspicions, lie asked in a careless voice, without pausing in his 
search, * Is there any thing in your skirt pocket?’ 

The conductor turned pale as death while lie enquired, e In which 
pocket V 

£ In the right/ 

* The right pocket !’ exclaimed he, almost suffocated with appre- 
hension. 'There is, there can be nothing in that same pocket. I 
would’nt there were, to be master of the ordnance. It yould destroy, 
it would undo me/ 

onellius lifted up the pocket ; he was about to thrust therein his 
long scraggy claw, to search the sacred enclosure, when prevented 
by the iron grasp of the conductor. 

‘No! No !’ he exclaimed, « that can never be ; — any thing in the 
wyrld rather.* 

He gave the beloved pouch a squeeze as he spoke, And it was evi- 
dent from the deadly pallor of # his visage that he had discovered the 
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nature of its contents. He gasped for breath. He stood a moment 
in fearful indecision like one hesitating on the verge of a dizzy pre- 
cipice. Then summoning from the depths of his heart a resolution, 
worthy of a hero, plunged his hand fiercely in thebeloved pocket and 
drew from thence, with closed eves, and knitted teeth, and hair bris- 
tling on end, nothing less than the deadly engine— the nose-trap, *?ic 
stink-pot, the merciless fabrication of the late compounder of pill 
garlic. 

lie held itupjjeforc his lack lustre eyes. He applied it to his 
ample nostril. Neither organ seemed conscious of the existence of 
the formidable apparatus, although the assafeetida steamed forth 
so as almost to stupify Shicklmrdus. He gazed and he snulfed at it, 
without betraying a symptom of oppression- He twisted it curiously 
about in his boncy hand. He examined most minutely the hidden 
secrets of the workmanship. At length clasping it in his fist and 
pressing that fist firmly upon his side, he burst into an explosion of 
Jaughter^stfVild and terrible, that the house shook to its foundation, 
beneath his apparent mirth, and the servants came running from all quar- 
ters into the room alarmed. Ere they had formed a notion of its ori- 
gin, but petrified on perceiving the source of these unprecedented dis- 
cords. Never, till then, had a laugh been known to agitate the 
mighty lungs of the conductor of ordnance ; and never, surely, did 
mirth wear so unsuitable and hideous an aspect. His powerful fea- 
tures were distorted beyond all human expression. A countenance, 
naturally saturnine, a composure naturally stern, were displaced by the 
wild grinning distortion and the mad pealing roar of the Kacchanal. 

Still lie ran, stamping about the room, and pausing, only to bend 
double under the infirmity that had seized him ; and s?ill from time to 
time he held up the magazine of odors, and shouting aloud, ‘ ah, the 
little fox of an apothecary; my poultice was a match for his assafos- 
tida, relapsed into fits of ungoverned mirth that terrified at once 
and filled with anguish his kind-hearted ally. 

The whole neighborhood was now in alarm. Mr. Flusteriick who 
lived in the next estate of the once * happy valley’ ran out without 
his pigtail. Hi's case of surgical instruments in the one hand, nnd a 
loaded blunderbuss, ..t full cock, in the other, the very personitica- 
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tion of 4 kill or cure/ Close upon his traces came scouring his bet- 
ter half. Her right hand, brandished aloft, was crowned with the 
cocked hat of her liege husband. Her left held a mighty saucepan 
of tin, a saucepan whose condition assuredly gave it no title to vili- 
pend the kettle ; in her haste she had^forgotten to lay it down. And 
upon her head, in the same economy of haste, she had slipped her 
husband s wig and pigtail ; the latter dropping down like a lean 
tallow candle over her mouth and eyc9. The tout ensemble, was 
any thing but decorous. • 

('lose upon her traces came Master Cornelius Bcltcsliazzar 
Flusteitick, his nether garment forgotten in his hurry, for he was, 
at the moment of alarm undergoing the interesting ordeal of a change 
of inexpressibles. His mother’s bonnet was supported with filial 
reverence on one fist, and in the other was Chestcriicld’s advice to 
his sou, opened at the page wherein that accomplished gentleman 
has declared, • ^ 

* The infirmities of genius should disdain the concealment of 
meaner minds ! and a graceful magnanimity in the article of adorn- 
ment has been known to supersede the felicity of address.” 

After him, like a black thundercloud laden with woe ami mischief 
to mankind, swept along the lady’s aya — her young master's inex- 
pressible thrown over her left arm — a half exhausted suraiec in her 
left luind, and in her rigid a powerful syringe. 

* Stop, Mr. Flusterfick ! — your wig, Mr. Flusterlick! — your bare 
head, Mr. Flusterfick ! — The sun, Mr. Flusterlick — Mr. Flusterlick, 
that blunderbuss/ screamed his affectionate rib, between each puli' 
produced by the ardor of the chaser. Mr. Flusterlick set his ears 
but sped on with increasing velocity. Some mischievous persons ill 
naturcdly declare he exclaimed in an affectionate tone of voice. 

4 Mamma l Mamma ! your bonnet, your bonnet l* roared behind 
her, her dutiful darling. 

1 Master Louce Cornie Sahib ! Master Loucc Coroie Sahib/ shrieked 
the aya in a voice pitched an octave higher — 4 ap Jce pant-loon ! 
ap kt ijiuozur , papa ke p — chgarie . — But none of 4hose, solicited 
by arguments so persuasive could be induced to pause, or even listen 
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to the entreater. Hurry skurry they scampered to the spot, whence 
(hose fearful roars of laughter were proceeding, and the assembly 
when completed around the unfortunate conductor, might, under 
other circumstances, have accounted for even his wild and frantic 
laughter. 

Here was seen Mr. Flusterlick, without his wig, his left hand tHisy 
with the fastenings of his surgical apparatus, his right hand brandish- 
ing the loaded blunderbuss upon the trigger of which his linger was 
pressing. Halted step on his left rear, stood his tender long legged 
spouse, endeavouring in her haste to adjust the saucepan which she 
mistook for his wig, upon his bare pate; while ever and anon, ho 
shinned at her with his heels like a restive donkey. Close behind her 
was Master Bcltcshazzar Flusterlick without his inexpressibles, 
leaping like the fox at the sour grapes, in the vain hope of hooking 
his mother’s bonnet upon her lanky head ; and the ay a dashing down 
uppji the ground the half filled suraee,*but retaining the syringe un- 
der her alftn, w r as endeavouring at each leap ot Master Flusterlick, 
to adjust the unmentionables so that lie might fall comfortably therein, 
as salmon are said to be caught at the Falls of Bally-shannon. Mrs. 
Ilenriquez Augustiana Da Castro, and several of her friends, male 
and female, swelled the circle staring and wondering with all (heir 
might. This was the first accomplishment of their long cherished design 
of penetrating into the stubborn stronghold of the ungallant old 
bachelor. 

As for him, this addition to his audience had no effect in abatiug 
his wild convulsions. lie looked at the group for a moment with a 
grin of insanity ; and then suddenly seizing the little doctor by the 
nape of the neck applied to his nose the ingenious contrivance of the 
defunct apothecary, which clung thereto, with triumphant tenacity. 
The little doctor trembling and struggling for his life in the clutches 
of the man of ordnance, pressed the trigger of the blunderbuss, just as 
the muzzle pointed at his wife (this at least is the illustured version 
of the story,) and there is no knowing what effect a handful of slugs 
might not have had in that crowded circle, had not the piece by good 
fortune been loaded by himself, who accustomed from time immemo- 
rial to administer the pill previous to the black dose, had carefully 
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iossed down A slugs, ere he administered the powder. The conse- 
quence was an immense flash in the pan, succeeded by screams of 
* tire ! fire !’ Master Cornie’s chemise, and the aya’s only petticoat hating 
caught at the same moment, and threatening to 'roast alive the unhappy 
victims. Mr. Voii Bluslerben clapped his hands in an ccstacy of 
mad delight. He seized the syringe from the hand of the aya, 
sucked up therewith half a tureen full ot mulligatawny, which tho 
khidmutgar had left upon a side tablo, and very soon extinguished 
the flumes with his potent water engine, greatly to the astonish- 
ment of the blushful Posiaua who could not conjecture how that 
liquid lire, into which she had slily dipped her finger for a taste, 
could extinguish flames. 

The aya and Master Flustcrfick, petticoat and chemise burnt all 
round to the very quick, and woefully bedevilled with liquid 
karie, took to their heels even swifter than they had come. After 
them scudded Mrs. Flustcificlf to condole with her half roasted^ind 
well basted darling, and Mr. FI us ter tick brought up the* rear, with 
the scent box hanging to his snout, like the famous black pudding, 
and vainly calling upon his wife to release him from the torment. 
Hurry skurry, they were seen to dash along the public road escorted 
by half a dozen parcya dogs, who, attracted by the savoury scent of 
roast flesh and rich karic, hung upon the traces of the aya and boy, 
enjoying the fun amazingly ; while the conductor, sucking up the re- 
mainder of the muiligatawnic with his tremendous engine, was dash- 
ing out of the house, full cry after the fugitives, when Snellius, the 
moon inan hung upon his arm, and endeavored, partly by Force, partly 
by persuasion, to detain him in the house. 

The experiment was a dangerous one. The uproarious conduc- 
tor held brimming in his hands, the syringe whoso effects had greatly 
heightened his* mad delight, and was already anticipating the glory 
of sweeping away Mr. Flusterfick, and Co. into the neighbouring 
ravine by a magnificent torrent of mulligatawny ; and to be baulked 
of such an enjoyment at the very moment of fruition, worked him up 
into a paroxysm of fury. Turning the fatef ul engine round with 
the most deadly intention, he poured into the face of the Unhappy 
. u 
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moon mao, the whole torrent of liquid karie inteadefltor the doctor. 
Snellius, almost suffocated and completely stunned with the rushing-, 
roaring surges of this unwanted element, relaxed his clasp and fell 
senseless at his feet. 

It is probable that nothing less than this catastrophe would have 
brought to a pause the insane frolic of the conductor. But no$ he 
stood gazingupon his victim, with an expression of idiocy, which gra- 
dually gave place to one of the liveliest feeling and remorse. Throw- 
ing himself on r the floor Reside the unhappy moon-man, lie by 
turns bewailed bis apparent death and his own act of cruelty. ‘ Ac- 
cursed,’ he exclaimed, * was the cowardly, the dastard act, which 
repaid thus upon the unresisting, the care and solicitude of the truest 
attachment.’ 

‘Snellius, my friend, my son, my brother. Alas! my victim. My 
injured and murdered moon-man, lift up your head, open but your 
eye “ utter., but one sentence, say that 1 am not your murderer.* 

The kind-hearted moon-man, thus adjured, strove hard against en- 
croaching destiny. He did open his eye ; he did lift his lanky 
head : he did breathe forth a faint gurgling sound, to which the con- 
ductor listened as to the breath of an oracle. 

‘ Mulli,’ he said, with a deep sigh, ‘Oh! mulli --go lawny, he 
would have added, but the lungs collapsed and oppressed, refused 
to second his endeavors, and the noble effort, which even in those des- 
perate circumstances, his heroic heart had inspired him to dare, ter- 
minated in one long and mighty fit of sneezing, Uch-chisho--Uch- 
chisho !— Uch -- chisho -- Ucli — chisho ! continued the unlucky suf- 
ferer, the intervals between the first and last members of the explosion, 
increasing as he proceeded, and his thin, white form, to the horrified gaze 
of the conductor, growing at each spasm more white aiid more atten- 
uated, until it resembled now the substance of buttermilk — and 
now the thin potation, well-known to, but little respected by school- 
boys, under the title ot sky blue. Now it seemed no denser than 
the white smoke evolved in the combination of metals ; and nqw the 
despairing conductor held within his arms but a bundle of moon- 
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beams. Those moon-beams slowly gathered themselves up. They 
rose in the form of the defunct to the very chest of the conduc- 
tor’s sitting room. Gradually the head disappeared through the roof ; 
and after it, each separate, ghostly member of the body. The last 
portion of the illustrious moon-man, Snellius Schickardus, that 
was left upon earth, was a mighty foot and calf, the sole of which 
rested on the floor while the skin was cut midway by the ceiling. 
Through its attenuated substance, Mr. Conductor Vou Bluslerben 
gazed in dismay upon Mrs. Augustianallenriquezifta da Castro, and 
Mrs. Augustiana gazed back through the same unearthly medium 
upon the conductor, and eacli saw that the other looked haggard and 
pale about the gills. 

As for the conductor of ordnance, springing from his prostrate posi- 
tion in despair, and flourishing the deadly syringe, he exclaimed, 

‘ True, true, mine was the merciless hand ; but it shall deal to me as 
it hath dealt to thee, Snellius, your blood shall not he una*Hffc-cd !’ 

By this time lie had reached the side-board and was searching 
hither and thither lor the means of fulfilling his vow. The mulliga- 
tawny was quite exhausted, but there stood open on the table a large 
quart bottle of Honey’s sauce made from the original receipt, and 
warranted for all sorts of strange fish, fowls, beefcakes, etcetera. 
Into this he furiously adjusted the spout of the syringe * 7 and before 
Mrs. Ilenriquesina, or the graceful Posiana had tunc to scream or pass 
into hystericks. dashed the handle of the dreadful engine with violence 
against the wall and discharged into his own face the whole torrent 
of Ilervey. 

The weapon "was aimed by a master of the art of artillery. He 
fell to the ground to all appearance lifeless ; for no symptom of res- 
piration could«be detected by the bystanders. Mrs. DaOastro howled 
over him the funeral dirge. But one and all marvelled that so stout 
a patient had thus been destroyed by a single effort of the syringe 
VVhile one ran for the doctor, another for the salt bottle, and Mrs. 
DaOastro’s voice was heard above the rest calling for the tea kettle, 
a slight movement was observed in the features of*the conductor. 
An eye half opened, a brealh was drawn in, and at length, like 

* u a 
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the unlucky moon-man he muttered — ‘Mulli, — oh! mulli-go/ and 
relapsed into a fit of sneezing* After this bad continued for some 
time he asked in alow faint whisper, 'how do I look now? am I 
growing thinner and thinner?' He was answered by a general explo- 
sion of mirth; for the idea of hfc huge, tough frame, subliming^nto 
mooon-beams was too much for the gravity of his audience. 

'How do you look now?' said Mrs. DaCasfcro, ' why you look f*»r 
all the world like Hervey’s lubrications.' 

'Or Thomson’s Seasonings, embellished with guts,’ said the 
demure little Posiana, who was just reaching that interesting epoch 
in the history of woman, when a pun is ventured on with various 
hopes and fears. 

' Or a huge whale soused in vinegar/ ejaculated Serjeant Stubbs. 

' Or a hippopotamus iu the punch bowl/ 

TiiC erosions of mirth which followed each simile, opened the 
conductor's second eye with a slight stare. But his imagination was 
too deeply impressed to relinquish the position it had chosen. He 
continued sneezing at intervals for the remaiuder of the day, and at 
night, worn out with excess of excitement, fell into a profound 
slumber which lasted the space of six and thirty hours. All now 
regarded his recovery as certain ; and in one respect they were not 
mistaken. He awoke in a sane mind. How far memnry might pre- 
sent to him the late incidents of his life it was only possible to con- 
jecture, but as regarded the present and the less recent past, it was 
evideut that his intellect was unclouded. 

fie first called for his friend and guest Snellius Schickhardus, 
and when informed that lie had returned to his native land, expressed 
no antonishment, but merely observed, ' 1 shall not long remain be- 
hind him.’ 11c uext desired that his coat, containing the ever che- 
rished pocket should be brought. And when some difficult was 
started, in the dread that it might recall unhappy passages to his 
mind, lie said, • Fear not! Never fear. My mind is made up for 
all things. It is not in the power of any transitory circumstance to 
discompose me at this solemn hour. 1 but wish to take a look at 
that same pocket/ 
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His friends made light of the apprehension thus implied, for no 
frame could seem to promise fairer for, a long life than that of the 
generous and high minded conductor. They brought him, however, 
the coat which he received, and deliberately sought out the beloved 
pocket. He laid it between his iroi^lr.mds and bent his head above 
it. A tear was observed half starting from his eye. The spirits of 
the past were flitting before him. I was near enough to hear 
the whispered name of * Alice’. His hi art had broken upon that one 
sweet thought, in which was hoardeif both tho.wcakne^s aud the 
power of his being. His breath lmd used that gentle name ; his spirit 
that loved idea, as the wings of escape from the thraldom of the world. 
How seldom is it that the emancipated spirit enjoys so welcome in 
escort to an untried region ! 

A slight convulsion passed over the body. His features quivered 
in the final spasm. If is head fell back — and n silence ensued which 
only those who have been present at a death-bed c^rfurill au 
idea of. Wc all felt that humanity hail suffered a bereavement. We 
looked around us on the wide horizon of life, but wo saw not any 
who could replenish the void left by I he unpretending goodness — 
the sturdy honesty, the high capacity, the warm heart and open hand — 
of conductor Von Blusterben. 

His body was opened and the immediate cause of death was found 
to be the rupture of a small vcs?,cl of the heart. II 19 remains were 
embalmed, according to his desire, by the skill of Ur. Flustciflck. 
They now lie side by side with those of his Alice in the burial ground 
of Lee Church, Kent. Hut the inhabitants of Mhow no longer speak 
of the spot where he dwelt as the happy valley. 

Such is a faithful detail of the last ciicumstancejfof the known 
history of the moon-man Sncllius Scliickhardus. 

I have but to add, that as his form dissipated in the manner above 
described, his head first disappearing, and after it, in succession, each 
several member of his body, just as the sole of the foot reached the 
ceiling, there fell from it upon my neck, a pair of nearly new cotton 
stockings which the day before I had lent to my friend Snellius, for 
he was miserably supplied with body linen, and always borrowing 
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this thing* or the t’other, without considering the wear and tear of his 
sharp bones upon his neighbor's apparel. These stockings, as you 
may perceive, had all but made to themselves wings to my loss and 
damage ; and, whether the conscience of the moou-man smote him, 
after carrying them so far, or whether it were that the stout English 
Woof was too substantial to pass through the chut of the bunglow, 
I have no means of ascertaining. Right glad was I of the chance, 
whatever its nature, that restored to me beyond reasonable hope, 
half my entire stock of cotton* hosiery. I am a subaltern of artillery. 
Sir, who am allowed by government the fourth part of the wheel of a 
hackery for the carriage of my marching equipment in times of war. 
Indeed 1 think with Scipio, that a soldier should learn to do without 
stockings, but I yield like Themistocles to the prejudices of weaker 
miuds. Nevertheless I think the commander in-chief would greatly 
increase the efficiency of his army were he to publish an order prohi- 
biting officers under the rank of captain from wearing shirts and 
stockings!**^ would be felt as a boon by the whole army. In the 
artillery it has become a matter of the most urgent necessity. H.id 
not the most unlooked for good fortune restored to me the pair of 
stockings atbicsaid,! should have been smarting for it to this moincut 
on a reduced allowance of batta scores, or as the natives 
vulgarly term them, chupattees, or I might have been forced 
to part with my only chair (one of the legs, by the by, is gone 
already) or to have sold the pewter tea-pot which has passed with me 
through such vicissitudes of fortune, having been twice flattened under 
the lid of my bullock trunk upon which 1 found my whole establish- 
ment of servants dancing, at the particular instance of the sirdar; 
having once been shortened of its spout by an iudisbreet acquain- 
tance with the charcoal fire, and having lost its two forelegs in a 
skirmish with the gridiron upon the line of march. * 

But to return to ttie fall of the stockings. This remaikable event 
was pronounced by the very sensible and comely young woman, 
Mrs Posiana Ilix, as a casting of the prophet's mantle, in other 
words, a solemn conferral (after the custom of eastern nations) of the 
authority and power of the owner upon me — an opinion in which 1 
entirely acquiesce, and in consequence of which I have assumed the 
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guardianship oi all his little property, consisting of several curiosities 
of wrought silver not however worthy of mention, and a large varie- 
ty of manuscripts upon a great vuriMy of subjects, which I may 
perhaps from time to time, if leisure permit, transcribe for your edifi- 
cation. Meanwhile being inheritor o< the talents, wisdom, and lenown 
of the illustrious moon-man, I shall drop my usual cognomen of 
Jedediah Bobsou, and henceforward assume the moie classical but 
not more ancient title of. 

# Snellius Schjckhardus. 


MAJOR GENERAL SIR JOHN ARNOLD. 

Since the publication of our last number this respectable veteran 
has died, leaving behind him a large circle of fiieiuls and admirers. 
We arc in possession of ample Materiel for a sketch of the gallant 
officer's services, hut a pi ensure of engagements has prevented our 
prcpiuingit for this month’s Journal. We propose, Ifowever, to 
fulfil the pleasing office of describing Sir John Arnold’s military 
career in our next. In the meantime, we shall be very much obliged 
to those who had the happiness of being acquainted with the deceased 
veteran if they will furnish us wftli any anecdotes illustrative of his 
professional career. 


THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

When we last made mention ofSii Henry Fane he had just quilted 
Calcutta on his first tour of inspection into the interior: since then we 
have received accounts of his excellency’s movements«and have pub- 
lished them from time to time in the Englishman . They are subjoined 
in the order iit which they appeared. 

‘ Berhampore, 18 th September . — His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief arrived here this day at 4 p. m. and landed under the salute 
due to his rank ; he proceeded to the residence of the Hon'ble Mr. 
M'elyille, agent to the Governor- General, where the superb flank com- 
panies of the 4th regiment native infantry were stationed as a guard 
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of honour, with the band of that gallant corps, which played some 
celebrated pieces during the evening, before the commander-in-chief. ’ 


* His Excellency reviewed the 4th regiment of native infantry on the 
evening of the 19th, and expressed his satisfaction at the fine appear- 
ance of the men under arms, and their high state of discipline^ The 
Coimnandcr-in-Chief left Bcrh.xtnpore at day light on the morning of 
the 20th instant. 


*' Dinapore, lsf Otioberm— II is Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
inspected the brigade this* morning and expressed himself perfectly 
satisfied with its peiforinance, and said ho was happy to see it in the 
hands of an ofliccr who could move it so well as he had seen it that 
morning moved. 

f Ilis Excellency will visit the barracks, hospitals, and schools, to- 
morrow morning, and immediately after proceed on bis voyage. 

tsPisJpxcellcncy the Commander-in-Chicf was at Ghazecporc on the 
9th October, where he reviewed the Caincronians. His Excellency 
expects to be at Allahabad on the 20th instant, whence he will pro- 
ceed, on the Stli November, to Cawnpore. 

1 The Commander in-Chicf arrived at Bcnarc9on the evening of the 
12tb October and reviewed the troops on the morning of the 13th. 
Owing to the lateness of Ilis Excellency’s arrival at Uaj Ghaut, and 
the delay of sending up orders, See. the order for the brigade next 
morning was not circulated until 10 p. m. 

The following is a programme of the spectacle, and it will be seen 
by the accompanying station order that His Excellency was highly 
pleased with the appearance and performance of troops: 

1. Brigade in line receives the Commander-in-Chief. 

2. The battalions break into columns of companies, right in front 
and close to a quarter distance, 25 paces between each. Pass round 
in quick time and close to 10 paces. 

3. The mass of battalion columns wheel into line of contiguous 
columns, change front to the left flank and deploy into line on the 
front company of the right battalion. 
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4. The brigade retires by companies from the left in rear of the 
right, covered by light infantry. Halt t fronts and wheel into line. 

5. The brigade changes position in battalion columns to t lie left, 
covered by light infantry. 

G. The brigade retires hy companies from both flanks in rear of 
the centre. Fronts and forms line to the right. 

7. The brigade retires in direct cehellon o( battalions fioni the 
left. Forms battalion squares on the centre sub-divisions. 

S. Reforms uchclinn of lines, and (onus line on the on tic batta- 
lion and salute. 

*■ The manoeuvres were steadily perfumed, and with the exception 
of a little shuffling in the reining in rear of the centre, which must 
in some degree always take place, the whole went oil mos! brillian'ly. 
And it is hut justice state tfiat Colonel Costlcy pei lormed^s^widu- 
ous task most satisfactorily, more especially as lm had hut a\ny 
short time to prepare owing to Central While not having left Hcnarcs 
until the latter end of September. The following station order was 
published to the troops # 

* The commanding officer has great pleasure in promulgating to 
flic ntliccrs and troops under his command flu* unqualified approbati- 
on wiiich His Fxcellency the Commander- in-Chief lias been pleased to 
express regarding their appearance as well as their performance in 
brigade this morning, and which His Excellency has desired may he 
made known to all the troops both European and native by their ics- 
pretire commandants. 

• 

‘ [n executing the gratifying commands with which he has been 
honored, lieutenant-colonel Cost ley is most happy to avail hinislf of 
the opportunity to offer his sincere thanks to commanding officers 
for their zealous exertions and unremitting attention to the discipline 
of their several regiments, a steady performance of which is ever 
regain — as in the present instance, to achieve a result so flattering 
to themselves and all under their command, and ofi w hiedi the com- 
manding officer heartily congratulates them 
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* I» adverting to the merits of the officers composing the station 
staff the commanding officer has been desired by His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chicf to express the assurance of his approbation, and 
in which the commanding officer finds it difficult to do justice to the 
individuals or to his own feelings upon the occasion.' 

‘After inspecting the regiments personally. His Excellency 
returned to his boats. 

1 12/A October.-—' The Con* naiider-in-Chief visited the Fort at Alla- 
habad. On the 24th ultimo. During the visit an incident occurcd 
worthy of notice. His Excellency attempted to pass through the 
wrong gateway, when a young sepoy stepped forward, presented arms, 
and forbad him to pass. Ilis Excellency expressed himself pleased 
with the sepoy’s knowledge of his duty. 

‘ 28/A October , — The l l 2th and Goth regiments were reviewed at 
Allftilabftdjhy His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief.’ 





DEFENCE OF COL. G. P. BAKER.— No. 3. 

(The following should have appeared previous to No. 4, which was accident - 
ally inserted in the September number.) 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ENGLISHMAN. 

• 

Sir, — I shall not trouble you or your readers by explaining how many 
or which of the thousand and one conceivable causes of delay have inter- 
posed a full fortnight between the dispatch of ray last letter and of thi9, 
but will at once resume my subject. 


One op the Duped, (a) is again mistaken when he alleges that the 
object of Colonel Baker’s return to Europe was * to beard the lion in his 
den, the Court of Directors in Leadenhall street, from whom he proposed to 
extort the repeal of the half batta order , and a general redress of military 
grievances * His words at least yrould convey to all previously uninform- 
ed of particulars, a very erroneous impression of what was expe<*jpd»from 
the colonel. * 


The India House was certainly not overlooked in the original plan of 
operations; on the conti aiy, remonstrances and arguments were, of course, 
to have been addressed in the first instance to the Court of Directors. 
Butf ur months before Colonel Baker quitted India, the publication of 
the Court’s letter. No. 37 of 1830* (6) had proved at once the inutility 
and the impropriety of farther reference to that body, between which and 
the officers of the Bengal Army, an impassable gulf was thus fixed. The 
directors themselves, it was believed, mu9t have been fully conscious that 
this document would destroy any latent respect for the character of their 
Court, — any confidence in the intigrity of their intentions, that might as 
yet have survived years of previous neglect, and the shock of recent inju- 
ry. (c) Renewed appeal to them would have seemed ironical affectation 
of deference to the dignity of their justice and the purity of their truth ; 
or, if understood as deliberate self-abasement on our part, would have 
encouraged the infliction of fresh and merited contumely. 

It was resolved then, that nothing remained for us but tg arraign their 
conduct at the bar of a higher tribunal, and Colonel Baker undertook to 
prepare the public mind for an appeal against the spoliatian of his brother 
officers, — not 1*> the Court of Directors, but to the King and Par- 
liament : and to support the expected petitions to the best of his judg- 
ment and opportunities . 

A draft of petition was prepared about December 1830, or January 
1831, and read to Colonel Baker, by whom and by others it was partly 
approved : but the author was dissatisfied with it, and, after the colonel 
had sailed, laid it aside for two or three months, (d) and then recast it in 
the form ultimately adopted. More time was consumed fti taking opini- 
ons on the substance and terms of the petitions, in having them engross- 
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ed and signed, and in waiting for a few accessions from other stations. 
Again, there was mismanagement, and consequent delay, in shipping 
them, (e) and some oversight iqust also have' misdirected them; for the 
p-ckages found their way to the India 11< use, whence, after long deten- 
tion, they were at last delivered to Colonel Baker’s agents, Messrs. 
Fletcher, Alexander and Company, with seals broken, and other marks 
of the cases having been opened, and their contents inspected. 

Colonel Baker sailed in January 1831; the petitions were certainly 
not embarked before October, I think not so soon, and cannot have bceu 
in his hands before the middle of 1832. Political changes seemed in the 
meantime to offer a most favourable occasion ior a (air hearing, and im- 
partial decision on our claims. The arbitrary duke whose services with 
the Madras Arm^', closing Mftth the first lustium of the present century, 
gave him in the opinion of the Directois the * advantage of being prac- 
tically acquainted with the peculiar circumstances/ of the Bengal Army, 
as existing twenty-five years after his departure from India Qi) had sur- 
rendered his power to men who boasted no such advantage ; who were 
believed exempt from local prejudice ; and fioin whose professed desire to 
govern on liberal and just principles, no sympathy was anticipated with 
the spirit of a measure essentially illiberal and unjust. But the conjunc- 
ture proved by no means so auspicious as we hatl hop”d, and not unrea- 
sonably expected at the dawn of the new light of reform. 

ft n, c*u qgcape none who consider how entirely attention was engrossed 
during three sessions of Parliament ( I think ) and the intervening pe- 
riods, by the Reform Bill, and rellect how continually Great Britain 
has been agitated ever since by questions of immediate and urgent consh 
quence to its inhabitants, — that, in such a condition of the public mind, 
its habitual indifference to oriental affairs in general, was not likely to 
give way to any, the slightest, interest in our particular grievances ; and 
we have noio sufficient proof that the enlightened and reforming ministry 
could spare little of its liberality, or sympathy, or justice, to European or 
Christian denizens of India. 

On receiving the petitions. Colonel Baker took measures to ascertain 
the inclination of government and the expediency of pressing the mat- 
ter at that time; and Mr. Charles Grant was personally applied to, I 
believe, by Colonel Fielding ; Colonel B. wisely avoiding to put him- 
self unnecessarily forward, because aware that strong prejudice had been 
excited against him. Mr. Grant, after taking some time to consider, 
decided that he could not present the petition to the King, because it bad 
not been forwarded (/) through tlie Indian government and Court of 
Directors ; and stated farther that if the petitions to the Lords and Com- 
mons were presented, he should be constrained to oppose their reception 
as an encroachment on the royal prerogative. 

Many will consider Mr. Grant’s application of the prerogative unrea- 
sonable and strained ; some will view it as a mere finesse practised in 
order to evade a troublesome discussion, (g .) But whatever exception 
be taken to the fairness or cogency of his objections against the immedi- 
ate presentation of one petition, and the reception of the other two, it 
will surely be conceded that Colonels Baker, Fielding, and others with 
whom they advised, exercised a sound and unimpeachable discretion in 
forbearing to dispute them. 
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To have pressed the petitions on the notice of Parliament, after such 
a warning, could have served only to ensure immediate failure, and to 
diminish, if not to destroy, our chances <jf ultimate success. Ministers 
must have been alienated by disregard, so needles and unjustifiable, 
of their opinion and advice : and more than enough mischief had already 
accrued to our cause, from the first great error of founding on the ob- 
noxious order a quarrel with the local authorities, instead of so framing 
our remonstrances as to leave it in their* power to become the warm and 
sincere, as they must have been the most influential, advocates of our 
claim. (A). 

Accordingly Colonel Baker, acting with the concurrence, and under 
the advice of several ollicers of the Bengal Army at the time in London, 
returned the petitions to Calcutta with a •recommendation, that they, 
should be again transmitted to the King through the lftngal government 
And, I cannot quit this division of my subject without declaring my be- 
lief, that the objections of Mr Grant, to receive the petition originally 
laid before him, and the consequent determination of colonel Baker to 
reship them, weie announced in the Hurkaru , and other public prints, so 
goon as the intelligence reached Calcutta. I know not the dates of the 
papers, but the impression on my mind is strong. I may say I have a 
clear recollection that it was so. 

1 have stated that f Colonel Baker was instructed to prepare the public 
rnindfor an appeal to the King at At Parliament , fyc. fyc / and it must not 
be supposed that the interval between his landing in Gi igl and ^nd^fiear ri- 
val of the petitions was left unimproved. Of his exertions during this 
period, I cannot give proofs so numerous as I could wish, nor even, till 
I have'collectcd, arranged, and examined his letters, such a summary of 
his proceedings as could ensure from his brother officers all the grati- 
tude, 1 believe liis due. Fortunately, however, I have specimens to pro- 
duce, being two long forgotten pamphlets by Colonel Baker, which I 
hope, you will republish in the United Service Journal. The first of these, 

' — A FEW NOTES ON TIIE LETTER TROM THE CoURT OF DlRF.CTORS 

of the East India Company, dated 31st March 1830 in reply 
to the Bengal Mf.morials of 1829; with Extracts from the 
Court’s Former letters on the same subject/ is without 
date ; but from recollection of the time I received a copy, and of other 
circumstances, I am satisfied it was sent to press very soon after Colonel 
Baker had reached London ; when he had not yet seen the printed peti- 
tions which were sent to him long before the parchment quasi originals. 

This pamphlejj contains the Government circular prohibiting editors 
of newspapers from publishing any Comments on the courfc No, 37, &c’s 
letter, — the Hurkaru's consequent notice to correspondents, the letter 
N'' 37 itself, with a running commentary; notes, including extracts 
from the courts letters of 8th January 1793, to the Bengal government, 
and of 15th September I8O9, to the M adras overnment, — (i) — and a docu- 
ment headed * a rejected letter / and though much of i‘.s contents 
be already printed in the facts and documents, and elsewhere, yet, 
these being scarce, many subscribers to the United Service Journal will 
thank you, I imagine, for republishing the extracts, as well as the origi- 
nal ana piquant comments of Colonel Baker. 

As I mean to read the brochure once more, and raajP perhaps add a 
note Oi two, it will not go to post with this letter, but shall follow it 

•g 2 
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speedily ; and I intend the other which 1 have not yet perused since its 
late discovery, — not at Amalfi, but here,-^-to accompany my next 
letter. No. 4. , 

Your compositors have used me pretty well ; indeed I have discovered 
only one typographical error, materially affecting the sense of the pas- 
sage in which it occurs. I shall subjoin however a list of verbal errata , 
without noticing those of punctuation, — more obvious to the reattar, — 
(and, therefore, of less consequence), — as well as more numerous nman 
the former. 

Your obedient servant, 

P. E. A. 

Tunoorpore , July 1836. t , 

We shall be happy to publish in the U . S. Journal, the import- 
ant documents alluded by P. E. A. — Ed. 


NOTES TO NO. 3. 

(a) Vide Englishman 24th May . 

( b ) Vide G. O. G. G. 3d September. 1830. 

(c) I apply these remarks , — not to the, court’s refusal to rescind the 
lialroSWi. ojder, but,— to the pretexts on which the letter, No- 37, at- 
tempted to justify adherence to the obnoxious measure. Had the directors 
simply stated that the disrespectful and even menacing tone of some of 
our memorials precluded them from giving any consideration to 
their purport, — we might indeed have urged some arguments in 
defence, or in palliation of the objectionable language, and otherwise 
impugned the justice of the decision but none could in this case have 
regarded the authors of it with indignation and scorn. 

(d) An approved recipe, — though aionger course has been prescribed : 
— nonum premature in annum. 

(e) For example : the petitions were in duplicate ; and, as I remember, 
two copies o f one were by mistake embarked together, both copies of 
another being left for future simultaneous remittance. 

(f) It had been ascertained, and was proved to the satisfaction of 
colonels Baker, Fielding, and others, that the petitions of 1793 were 
transmitted through the Bengal government. Of this, Colonel Baker and 
others the best informed in India respecting those trs.nsactions, were 
unfortunately ignorant during the discussions of 1828— 31. If aware 
of the precedent, the memorialists of 1831 would certainly have sought 
the same channel for transmission of their petition to the, King. The 
expediency of this course was actually discussed, en petit comity at the 
instance of the individual by whom the petitions were drafted ; who, 
being nearly unsupported and greatly younger than most who opposed 
him, withdraw his proposal in deference to their judgment, without 
submitting the question to a larger number than usually consulted* toge- 
ther about details, he argued, as I remember, that it was impossible for 
Lord William Bentinck, an old officer of high rank in his Majesty’s 
army, and, more6ver, an old member of the house of commons, to dream 
of suppressing a petition to King or parliament, or of abusing his power 
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by presuming to treat as an offence our exercise of an inherent right ; 
and ta punish or annoy tjie petitioners. 

On the other hand it was alleged thtt there were good grounds for 
believing Lord William quite capable of such unconstitutional interfer- 
ence of trusting, especially, for an indulgent consideration of breach 
of privilege, to the indifference with which parliament usually regards 
Indian affairs, and to the probable effect of the old sophistical cant about 
' men with arms in their hands*:— and those who professed this belief 
maintained that, as it was nearly certain, our petitions must ultimately be 
forwarded to our delegate, if sent at all, it were best to adopt that course 
at once, sans/acon t — following, as we all supposed, the example of our 
predecessors in 179.) There were many reasons in favor of sending the 
petitions through the local government ; flut the onlp argument against 
it was that just stated,— founded chiefly on uncertain rumours. One of 
these was to this effect : — Lord William on receiving copies of the petiti- 
ons sent them to Lord Dalhonsie, — both noblemen being then at Simla, 
— with a request that steps might be taken to discover and bring to trial 
all concerned 1 Lord Dalhousie declined to interfere, stating as his opi- 
nion that we had a perfect right to petition if we thought ourselves ag- 
grieved. We heard also that the earl expressed the same sentiment in con- 
versation, — adding that he wished to have nothing to do with the matter, 
nor to give an opinion on the prayer of the petitions, which he hoped, 
therefore, might not be sent thfough him. 

1 do not remember that the authenticity of these anecdotes rested on 
any sure evidence : and in those days far too much attention was paid 
and weight attached to flying reports of all kinds, — to many the most 
vague and contradictory. 

{(j) The conduct of Lord Gler^lg should not be harshly nor hastily 
condemned, nor his motives too narrowly scrutinised, considering the 
numerous and almost unprecedented difficulties which beset the ministry 
at the time when these petitions were brought to his notice. 

C h ) As a general principle, and were it only from se^-respect, all 
memorials should be so framed as to conciliate the authorities addressed. 
Nevertheless it maybe doubted whrtlier language the most mild, or even 
abject, would have softened the obdurate Lord William. Of the injustice 
of the half batta order, he was thoioughly aware before he passed it, so 
that all subsequent argument on that score would have been, and was 
thrown away c*i him. It would have been equally superfluous to have 
addressed any such to the Court of Directors- — for tile same reason. 
If any injury could ju.stify disrespectful remonstrance, that inflicted on us 
i. November J1828 might have excused it : — but now that the violence of 
excitement lias so long subsided, we must allow that the use of contemp- 
tuous and menacing language was a departure from good taste. If such 
seem called for by the conduct of high authorities, it need not be applied 
in speaking or in writing to them. Address all such with respect and 
deference ; or, when that is found impossible, pass them by altogether, as 
did the petitioners of 1831. 

* (i) Referred to in the 8th paragraph of the petitions the King, and 
in the 7th of those addressed to the other branches of the legislature. 
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SOME REMARKS BY CAPT. McNAOH°’EN ON THE QUES. 
TION OF CORRORAL PUNISHMENT. 


From the Englishman Military Chronicle. 

As it is proper in all persons who take a share in the discussion of 
great public questions, to obtain as much consideration for their opinions 
as they possibly can, by all upright means ; and as mine, from my sta- 
tion, cannot be expected by me to produce conviction solely by whatever 
may be their intrinsic worth, unless proved to be valuable by being, 
without any concert, the opinions of also the most eminent men : I shall 
take the pains to poiat out such coincidences, before I proceed to speak 
more exclusively from mysplf. If such that I wrote on the question, full 
ten years ago, when I had little but my own observation and reflection 
for my guides, appears now to be corroborated by the enquiries of the 
late commission, 1 shall have some right to hope that whatever I may 
further have to offer on the topic, will be received rather in the light of 
experiences than of speculations, and as coming from one whose opinions 
have stood the test of enquiry with more than the usual success which 
attends the opinions of writers so unpractised in such cases, as I was 
then. I had the honor of submitting my notions on the subject to the 
Duktk^f Wellington not long after they wfcre written, and although 1 had 
then noffleanrj of ascertaining his Grace’s idea upon the question, yet I 
have now the satisfaction to find that his extensive knowledge, and my 
limited information, produced, with almost verbal exactness, the very 
same conclusions ; and that my own views (which in me were as orignal 
as in any one else who might also have entertained them) were moreover 
borne out by the opinions of such soldiers as Lord Hill, Sir Henry Fane, 
and the illustrious Duke himself ; as \<cll as by the commissioners ap- 
pointed for the investigation. I shall demonstrate this fact by placing 
in juxta-position a few of the instances (and if it be thought a boast, l 
can only say that I intend it as such, thinking I have great reason to be 
proud of the circumstance) and all that the reader will have to bear in 
mind, will be that my opinions were given so far back as 1826, and that 
they were entirely the fruits of my own study of the most important doc- 
trine that ever affected the British Army, and by an inevitable, and not 
remote consequence, the British nation itself. 

(Captain M*N. — 1826.) 

If we endeavour to decide this question by adducing the opinions 
of officers themselves (and that is the only mode of deciding it that we 
have, for there is but little written upon the particular subject, considered 
in a purely military point of view) we shall And that amoitg those of the 
greatest experience there are some who prefer flogging to imprisonment , yet 
who, in point of humanity, are in no degree below their opponents; but it 
occurs to me that the true point on which the question turns is, the object 
which is held in, view by the infliction of punishment. If this be merely 
to reform the criminal, and to prevent him from recommitting an offence’ 
I should say that a long imprisonment might best answer the purpose.* 

* I have not continued in thisopinlon ; at least I now entertain it in a very qua* 
tilled degree- 
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But if the intention of punishment be chiefly to deter others from 
following a bad EXAMPLE, by making one suffer as a terror to the 
many, who are more apt t Jkeep from crime in consequence of the fear of 
enduring the penalty attached to its confcnission, then I should say that 
flogging is the best means whereby to obtain an object 

SO DESIRABLE.’ 


(Sir II. Fane’s Evidence. — 1835.) 

I will say of myself, as I should say of almost every one of my brother 
officers, that the task of inflicting corporal punishment was always so painful 
to us and our feelings towards our soldiers were so different from what per- 
sons seem to suppose — indeed so much more like the feelings of a father towards 
his children — that the infliction of corporal punishment was the most 
painful duty we ever performed.* • 

(Duke of Wellington’s evidence. — 1835) 

I have always endeavoured as much as possible to diminish the frequency 
of corporal punishment. From the time I entered the army, it has 
been the desire of every commanding officer that ever I have seen, who 
knew what his duty was, to diminish corporal punishment as much as pos- 
sible.’ ‘ I DONT TIIINK SOLITARY IMPRISONMENT PRODUCED ANY 

effect. I must say that punishment never had any effect upon 
the men at large. I never knew that it produced any effect upon 
the men at large, to make them more sober. They alw^£ got 
DRUNK WHENEVER THEY HAD AN OPPORTUNITY.’ • 

(Col. Fergusson’s evidence. — 1835.) 

€ I decidedly think the example of corporal punishment is more strik- 
ing than that of imprisonment , and more effectual in deterring others from 
crime. We have instances of men who have been two and three months 
iu confinement, and when they c&ne out they will commit the same 
offence in three or four days again.’ 

(Caft. M‘N.’s opinion. — 1826.) 

' It is said that a flogged soldier is good for nothing afterwards, but 
that an imprisoned one always comes out of confinement a better man 
than lie went in. Supposing this to be true, it confines the argument 
strictly to the individual, but gives no insight into the comparative effects 
which the two punishments have on the minds of his companions j but I 
deny both the positions, because I speak from experience when I say that 
I have known jmen who have been flogged to be in no degree deteriorated, 
and men who have been long confined in no degrea§bettered, by the 
punishment j and I think that every person who has witnessed corporal 
punishment, must be able to call to memory what his sensa- 
tions WERE 9 on the first occassion of beholding it, and how strongly he 
felt , that if he were liable to such a penalty, he would tremblingly abstain 
from the perpetration of ought which could laid to its infliction. Such is 
the constant effect of a visible punishment oit the spectators ; but when a 
man is sentenced to imprisonment, his comrades lose sight of him 
forthwith : he is immured in a cell, and speedily forgotten. No impres- 
sion of terror is left on their minds ; and even if the man himself is 
eventually reformed, I can venture to say that crime istnot lessened even 
during his confinement ; and hence in every European corps, there are 
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frequently several men at the same time undergoing the penalty 
of solitary imprisonment.’ .1 

(Duke op Wellington’s evidence.— 1835.) 

‘ There is no punishment which makes an impression on 
any body except corporal punishment, you send a man into 80 ' 
litary confinement : nobody sees him in solitary confinement, 
and nobody knows what he is suffering while he is in solitary confinefl&nt, 
and therefore this punishment is no example to the thousand men who are 
there upon the parade at the same time. The man may suffer so much 
in solitary confinement, as that he will not be guilty of the offence again; 
but that is not the principle of punishment — that is not the intention of 
punishment— if the intention is, to punish or even to improve the individual , 
you may find other punishments, but you will have hundreds of 
others guilty of the offence, and you will have the whole 
regiment by degrees in a state of punishment. If it is intended that 
punishment should be an example, you must have something or 
other that other men will feel that it is better for them they 
should not have inflicted upon them In any scheme of solitary confinement 
there would still be the want of example ; the battalion would not know 
that this man was suffering for having committed an oflencc. 1 have 
no doubt whatever that a certain number of lashes inflicted in front of 
the regiment, would have more effect as an example, than any repre- 
sentali'qq a man might make of his sufferings in prison. 

f (Sir H. Fane’s evidence.— 1835.) 

I have known men who have been corporally punished to be made 
non-commissioned officers of and to be excellent soldiers. — 1 am quite sure 
that at the time I was a commanding officer of a regiment, when those 
fallacies about * cruelty to our soldiers’ were not so rife as they now are, 

YOUNG SOLDIERS WERE SO MUCH STRUCK BY THE FORMALITY, as 

well as by the nature of the punishment itself, that it tended 
very much to prevent the commission of crimes. — I am sure 
that upon ourselves, who were obliged to witness it, it had an effect 
which was very painful. — I am sure that when a drunken idle fel- 
low was sent into confinement, most of his comrades would make it 
more the subject of ridicule than any thing else, that such a man was 
sent into six weeks* imprisonment.* 

(Report of Commissioners.) 

‘ If the object is taken to be the repression of crime by ( the means of 
example, it appears from the evidence that in many cases where every other 
punishment has failed, it has had the effect; and even by those who 
speak of its infliction inspiring disgust on the by-standers who witness 
it, it is admitted to have great effect in deterring other soldiers from com- 
mitting offences which will subject them to it. — Other means of punishing 
will be deficient, however improved, in one important requisite in mili- 
tary punishments — a striking and prompt example. A man sentenced to 
corporal punishment is brought out before the whole regiment ; the 
preparations for his punishment are made ; the sentence is read, he is 
stripped and receives his punishment All this passes before the eyes 
of his comrades. < In the other case (of imprisonment) the offender is 
equally brought out before the assembled regiment, but there are no 
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preparations for punishment to be seen; his sentence is read, he returns 
to his confinement, and is entirely lost sight of by his comrades , until the 
period of that confmeinentlias expired. The great excuse for the use of 
corporal punishment consists in the prompt example it affords , which is 
presented to the eyes of those who witness that punishment. 

(Captain M’N.— 1S2G.) 

' From all these considerations, I tonclude that where punishment is 
certain and visible, its effects arc more deterring than in the opposite instan- 
ces ; and that, applying this conclusion to the question with which I 
originally set out, the application of corporal punishment is more effec- 
tual than that of solitary confinement. I think it will not be denied that, 
as a general preventive of crime, a visible^pn nishment must be of greater 
efficacy than one which is only heard of and which doelt not carry with it 
the dread of any acute corporal suffering. 1 

[On this point of effectual example , see the Duke of Wellington’s pro- 
found and admirable evidential remarks, passim.] 

(Captain M’N. — 1826.) 

* When the. penalty of corporal punishment is inflicted by an inferior 
court-martial it is almost invariably for such offences as drunkenness, or 
being absent without leave, or impertinence, but scarcely ever for any 
oifence which is morally turpitiylinous, because scarcely any such could 
be tried before that tribunal ; but they are offences of a serious ^mtiitary 
nature, and which, if allowed to he practised with any thii^ approach- 
ing to impunity, would very soon lead to the entire overthrow of disci- 
pline ;* and it is therefore evident that the main object of their punish- 
ment should be to deter others from following the culprit's example, 
rather than (where both objects cannot be accomplished) to deter the 
latter from recommitting the crime.’ 

(Sib H. Fane’s evidence. — 1835.) 

* There are many offences which such young heedless men as we have 
as soldiers in our service commit, which, although we are obliged to make 
an example of the person guilty of them, do not carry with them that sort 
of moral guilt which leads the culprit’s comrades to despise him after- 
wards.* 

(Commissioner’s Report.) 

* If the mutiny act and articles of war are referred to, it will be 
found that a great proportion of the military offences enumerated in 
them, would notin themselves be considered moral crimes although highly 
dangerous to the discipline and efficiency of the army , and Consequently to 
the country. 

• (Captain M’N. — 1826) 

* Among military men, not warped by political or party feeling, there 
is scarcely more than one opinion on the subject, which opinion is 
in favor of the power to decree corporal punishment , being still vested in a 

* The following observation bjr Sir Willoughby Gordon, Quarter Master General, 

in his evidence, takes a similar view of (he mo ral j^art of the question; and the 
same tftuc doctrine is upheld in other parts of the enquiry : • 

* There are many military offences of a very teriout character, which In civil life 
are no offences at all - 1 mean immoral offences* 
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court-martial. There exists, it is true, a variance of opinion among them, 
on the comparative efficacy of flogging and of solitary imprisonment, and 
on the like efficacy of several other penalties but neither party goes the 
length of arguing for the utter abolition of the punishment tney deem 
least beneficial/ 

[For corroboration of this remark, vide the evidence given before the 
military commission, passim — excepting, of course, the sentiments of 
such admirable soldier as major Fhncourt, and all that class ! See also the 
report of the commissioners, especially the three first paragraphs 
thereof.] 

(Captain M’N.— 1836.) 

* It appears that the abolitionists have now limited their views of 
pseudo-humanity to the troops serving within the United Kingdom ; 
out I confess myself at a loss to discover a reason for the abrogation in 
that locality, which has the least force in that exclusive application. 
There is no time when discipline is more apt to become insiduously 
relaxed, than during that which is passed by troops in the idle state — 
idle when compared to that passed on service — incidental to a home 
garrison or barracks ; nor consequently any time when the vigilance of 
a commanding officer is more required, to prevent those minor and 
almost imperceptible lapses, which, if long allowed to occur with impu- 
nity^never fail to loosen the greater bonds by which our army is 
kept together. There are many arguments which might be adduced, to 
sliow the danger of allowing discipline to relax among the regular troops of a 
free country , and of giving rise among soldiers, to discussions of so deli- 
cate a nature as the right of their superiors to punish them in any parti- 
cular way ; and many to show the injustice and impolicy of favoring the 
home troops more than their brethren who may be sent abroad; but there 
is one bad effect which this partial abolition would have, which I do not 
believe has ever been brought into notice before — I mean that it would 
give the troops so favored a dislike to proceed on foreign service , where 
they would be subject to additional rigour in case of delinquency ; and 
they would feel it much more in such instances, from the sudden change 
and contrast being more perceptible, than when change of duty is not 
accompanied by the addition of a new punishment for convicted 
offenders/ 

(Duke op Wellington’s Evidence.— 1835.) 

* Q.. Supposing the effect of those other punishments was such that it 
* aa thought that corporal punishment might without dagger be abolished 
in England, vffiuld it be possible to form such a military code as that cor- 
poral punishment should be permitted upon service and in the colonies, 
and entirely prohibited in Great Britain and Ireland ? — A. I think it 
would be possible to form such a code, but 1 do not think it would be 
advisable, for this reason, that the great object of those commanding his 
Majesty's troops, and of the officers at the head of his Majesty’s army, 
has invariably been to consider and represent service' abroad as an honour 
and an advantage, — not one service abroad only, but every service abroad, 
— and it would be a very unfortunate circumstance if a punishment , pro- 
nounced by the Government and Parliament to be an improper punishment, 
should be inflicted upon those who ate to perform the service abroad , which it 
has been the object and duty of those at the head of the army to represent 
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as a service of honour and advantage. Now, I have gone so far upon this 
subject of considering service abroad as an advantage, that I can men* 
tion more than one instance in which, when regiments have misbehaved, 
and it has been proposed to send thenp abroad, I have said/ No, by 
no means ; do any thing rather than that, because when you send a 
regiment abroad you must represent it, and you must endeavour to have 
it felt as being an honour, and particularly in time of war. If it should 
ever unfortunately be deemed anything* like a disgrace , it would be the 
greatest misfortune that could happen to the army and to the public. 

Q.. Would it not be exceedingly prejudicial to the discipline of a regi- 
ment, if it was known to the soldiers of that regiment that, during their 
remaining in Great Britain and Ireland, they were not subject to corporal 
punishment, but that from the moment thsy set their ^oot on board ship 
to proceed either to the colonies or on actual service; they would then 
become subject to a punishment, which had been considered so degrad- 
ing in England as to be abolished ? — A. I should think so ; but there ia 
one thing which should always be borne in mind, and that is, that in 
reality the army think but little of this punishment. If it was abolished 
entirely in England, and kept up in the colonies, the effect would be very 
injurious. Going to the colonies, say what we will, is never very agree- 
able. Wc consider it and represent it a matter of honour — we are going 
abroad — and there is among the commanding and other officers of the 
regiment a desire that it should Jue reckoned a good thing. But if it 
was to be attended by corporal punishment being revived, havmjf* been 
put down in England and in Ireland, l do not mean to siJy that there 
might not be an additional motive for feeling an objection to go, and that 
there might not be some instances of mutiny and difficulty in getting 
the soldier abroad from the fear of having , or under the pretext of the 
fear of having , this punishment inflicted. 

Q. So that supposing those prisons, and so forth which have been 
alluded to, were to be established in these islands, the same expense to 
provide the means of carrying those punishments into execution mu9t be 
incurred in all the colonies ? — A. Yes. 1 

[See also the report of the commissioners, para. 3, page 37 (of the 
selections) of the E. I. if. S. Journal , for August, 1836.] 

(Captain M'N. — 1836.) 

* I have observed much stress laid upon the fact (if it be a fact) and 
indeed, it appears to be the main prop of the abolitionists, that, in some 
regiments, corppral punishment is never resorted to on any account, and 
that those corps are invariably the best iu discipline, *nd the first in 
moral respectability. Now granting the fact (which I do, for the mo- 
rrt'fiit, solely argumenti gratia) I do not think it strengthens the argu- 
ment on that side. It is very well to say that in such regiments flogging is 
disused ; but there is a mighty difference , and on the mind of the soldier a 
mighty difference is impressed , between the disuse of flogging, arising 
from an experimental measure of the commanding officer's own, and its 
abolition by act of Parliament. In the former case the men know that it 
may be resumed at the pleasure of the individual who suspended it, and 
that its non-resumption depends entirely on their own good behaviour, 
which alone can render flogging unnecessary. It still remains in terrorem 
over them ; but let them once os assured that the power of inflicting it is 

• u 2 
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taken away ; that let them conduct themselves as they may, they cannot 
again be corporally punished ; and unless tar&m nature in the army be 
different (the difference, too, being on the side of improvement.) from 
human nature among all other classes, it would speedily be found that 
neither fine nor imprisonment , nor any other punishment which could be 
conveniently substituted, would ever serve to maintain that order which is 
now upheld in the principal degree by means of corporal inflictions, or 
rather by the power which commanding officers have of causing these'fti- 
flictions, in pursuance of the judgment of any court martial.’* 

(Duke of Wellington’s Minute — 1833.) 

A great deal of light would be thrown upon this subject, by a review of 
efforts made by different commanding officers of regiments to carry on 
the service without inflicting corporal punishment.* There was one re- 
markable case in a regiment in which, the commanding ofliccr had 
invented punishments, nil of them very innoxious in themselves, hut 
very teasing to the soldier, in order to avoid this punishment, against 
which he had heard so much. It ended by the battalion which he com- 
manded firing upon him and liis officers at a field day with their buttons 
in their muskets. — Again, from the Duke’s evidence in 1S.J5 : — 4 There is 
another question which is — what is to enforce these (substitute) punish- 
ments ? For instance, I understand that in some of the battalions of 
guards they htn e eighty or one hundred pien billed up. As long as the 
cominba^ing officers can punish by means of corporal punishment, this hill- 
ing up can enforced ; but if corporal punishment should be discontinued, 
who is to enforce the billing up ? It is quite out of the question. You 
must have something or other which shall be an ultimate resource, in 
case they should not submit to the minor description of punishment, 
which circumstances might enable the commanding officer to inflict upon 
them, — and moreover (speaking of solitary confinement) you would still 
require something to prevent what I call the knocking-down system — 
the knocking-down the sentry or the non-commissioned officer who is 
taking the man to the place of solitary confinement.. All this must be 
provided for. There must still be something behind as a resource. — In 
hundreds of instances the very threat of the lash has prevented serious 
crimes, because they know that if they ventured to disobey, it would 
come to corporal punishment.* 

(IIe pout of the Commissioners.) 

4 We cannot conclude our remarks upon the evidence as applied to 
the suggested means of obviating the necessity of retaining the power of 
corporal punishment, without noticing an argument that has been much 
pressed, and appears, upon the first statement, to have great force. It 


• If I lnd then hail nil the knowledge I have since acquired from various sources 
not formerly available to me, but especially from the ample and irresistible proofs of 
tlic mail ness qf abolition tu be found in the proceedings of the royal commission, 1 
might have pressed this part of the argument a gient deal harder than I felt myself 
■warranted in doing at the lime. I might have spoken of the professional meanness 
of some commanding officers, in screening oil en tiers from punishment, in order to be 
able to send in blank returns ; ami of the weak folly of others (such as the one 
instanced Ijy the Duke of Wellington, further oil) in tensing their men into ubsolute 
mutiny, by substitute punishments which only irritate the mind and harass the body, 
but which neither d^iior can produce the effect of sustaining discipline* Pepeiifi upon 
it, four-fifths of the private soldiers of the army would themselaes have the good 
sense to vote for the retention of corporal punishment, if it rested on their decision. 
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may be thus stated : — there are some regiments in the service, in which, 
by the prudence and skill dflhe commanding officer, and by his unremit- 
ting attention and kindnesslto the soldier, the use of corporal punishment 
has been entirely avoided, and some of Aose officers speak confidently of 
being able to manage their regiments by what may be called moral disci- 
pline, rather than by severe punishments. We have no doubt that rare 
instances have occurred of that sort, hut it is too much to assume that, in 
fact, this moral discipline would have bmmso effectual, if there had not been 
a knowledge on the part of the men that, if driven to it, corporal punishment 
was within the reach of their officers.' 

(Sin II. Fane’s Evidence — 1335.) 

It must be utterly impracticable , witliout # tIio power of corporal punish- 
ment, to keep up the discipline of an army in the field? 1 will put a case 
as an example. It chanced that I was ordered to conduct from Thou- 
louse, after the battle of Thoulouse, to Boulogne and to Calais, the whole 
of the cavalry, some artillery, and the materiel of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s army. By the power of maintaining discipline (Sir U. is alluding 
to corporal punishment), which 1 had in my hands, I was enabled so to 
conduct them as to receive so much of the approbation of the French 
Government as to be ottered, as a distinction, the order of the Legion of 
Honor.* I will ask any member of the commission, how I could have 
conducted those two columns, }yid the power of inflicting corporal pu- 
nishment, if necessary, been taken out, of iny hands, and the #*wvcr of 
solitary confinement only substituted in lieu of it. In jlDint of fact I 
could not.’ [Sir Henry, elsewhere says, there was little or no occasion 
to actually make use of corporal punishment, throughout that march — 
the knowledge that it nvyht be inflicted being sufficient to preserve the 
requisite degree of discipline.] 

(Captain* M’N.— 1S2G.) 

The power of inflicting corporal punishment is a power which is never 
unmercifully exorcised, and which cannot, indeed, be unmercifully exer- 
cised : — and he proceeds to demonstrate this by various facts and argu- 
ments. 

(Duke op Wellington’s Evidence — 1835 .) 

There is one very remarkable circumstance, which I beg the Board 
will never lose sight of, that is, that this punishment is always inflicted 
in public, that supposing the commanding officer had no feeling in res- 
pect t,o the pmMshment, he must know there arc many present who do 
feel it (officers and soldiers both) in a very extraordinai^ degree. It is 
done in public, and there is security that it will not go to any excess/ 

Captain M’N. further says : — ‘ I have spoken of the natural clemency 
of a commanding officer, and I have to show that, that alone is almost 
y sufficient to guard the soldier from wanton chastisement; but I have still 
to mention that, the Mutiny Act and Articles of War, and his majesty’s 
other regulations, do not entrust the safety of the soldier to that more 
precarious shield ; for they enjoin that no soldier shall receive any degree 
of corporal punishment at the arbitrary will of any superior officer, nor 

* Ffoin the inode of egression here employed. I urn led infer that Sir H. 
Fane (lid not acce. t the proffered distinction. It ia indeed a badge which, as matters 
have turned out, would have to be worn iu strange company, if worn at all! 
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upon any other authority than the decree of a court-martial, alter a 
regular and most formal trial.’—' And besides these various interposi- 
tions of the law itself, 1 have to enumerate other circumstances scaicely, 
or only to a degree, less calculated to secure the soldier aguinst cruel 
inflictions — in this line of argument captain M’N. goes on, for two 
pages, to demonstrate, what the Duke of Wellington deemed a fact of so 
much importance, that he begged the Board never to lose sight of it^viz. 
the certainty there was that corporal punishment could never be earned 
to excess, even putting out of the question the feelings of commanding 
officers themselves. 

(Captain M’N. — 1826.) 

' It is again said that flogging demoralises the soldier, and this is not 
only a specious argument against it, but one extremely well calculated to 
captivate a numerous portion of society, made up of those who really are, 
and those who desire to be thought, excessively moral and excessively 
pious. Vet it is an assertion of winch I conceive I shall be able, without 
much difficulty, to expose the erroneousiiess. During the lime I have 
been in the army 1 have made the best use of my opportunities which a 
proneneas to observe, anrl a capacity not below mediocrity, will qualify 
every officer to do ; and I expect, therefore, to be credited to an extent, 
which only the kind of proof (legal or official proof) I have spoken of, 
should be permitted to go beyond, when I say that flogging does not make 
a solijkr a worse man , either in a military or moral point of view , than he 
was pnor to*. ; ts infliction. — ‘Are our opponents sure that they are not 
putting a cause for an effect ? Are they sure that it is not the previously 
rooted immorality that gives rise to the punishment, rather than the pu- 
nishment which produces the immorality ? It is of use to get an argu- 
ment out of its hacknied course, and to put it in a new light, so that the 
old allegations on either side must give way to other and less fallible 
methods of probation, and this, I believe, I have succeeded in doing, 
by going at once to the question of cause and effect. I have shown 
that a soldier never can be flogged, unless the result of a patient 
trial demonstrate that he deserves it ; and when a man commits a crime 
which renders flogging necesary, there must have existed an evil, or a 
culpable propensity prior to the infliction which that propensity induced. 
1 am speaking of deliberate and not of accidental offeuces. The soldier 
who will get intoxicated while upon duty, who will steal from his com- 
rade, who will perjure himself by mutiny or desertion, who will repeat- 
edly absent himself, for a reprehensible purpose, cannot be a man of very 
great integrity. Add to this that for a first offence, unless it be very 
flagrant, a criminal is rarely punished, if he can produce any favorable 
testimony as to his general behaviour ; and it must be acknowledged that 
he who can, under such circumstances of forgiveness, repeat an offence, 
cannot be possessed of any very refined or sensitive feelings, nor even of 
common gratitude ; and as such a man is best acted upon through his 
fears, and by the bodily pain of punishment, he is more likely to be im- 
proved than demoralised by a rigorous chastisement. We must operate 
either upon the mind or the body. Take away the latter power, and 
what method is to be pursued towards soldiers of mental callosity?’ 

(Commissioners’ Report — 1836.) 

* Almost the Universal answer to the question of whether a man who 
has been punished at the halberds, is considered by his comrades as 
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degraded by that punishment , has been in the negative , and that the nature 
of the crime led to degradation, and not the punishment. And with regard 
to its effect as hardening an|l not reforming the individual, it u ill be found 
upon looking at the evidence that sucH is by no means the universal 
consequence. Many instances are given of men who have undergone this 
punishment, having become good soldiers , and having reached the rank 
of non-commissioned officers, and even of officers in some instances.* 

(Lord Hill’s Evidence — 1835.) 

* I think men who have been corporally punished, as often distinguish 
themselves in the field and on arduous occasions, as those who have not.* 

(Duke of Wellington’s Evidence — 1835.) 

1 never heard of such a thing as corporal punishments so cowing the 
spirit as to make a man unfit ior a soldier in the field, nor do I helieve 
such a feeling to exist* — I should not say that a man was degraded by 
the infliction of corporal punishment, in the eyes of Ins comrades. I 
think they were just as good friends as ever. If punished for a degrading 
crimc % such as thel't, &c. the crime would degrade him, certainly. 

• (Sir H. Fane's Evidence — 1S25.) 

' The degradation depended on the nature of the crime .' 

(CaptaIn M’N. — 1326.) 

* There is an objection to the long imprisonment of a 4bldjpr, which 
will not apply to ordinary citizens, and which has never been sufficiently, 
if at all, considered. It is, that it deprives the state of his actual services, 
and 1 have known exigencies which have caused the remission of an 
incarcerating sentence on that plea entirely. I have known soldiers sen- 
tenced to from two months ‘ to tveo years' imprisonment, during the whole 
ot which time, of course, some befter men had to do their duty for them, 
— that is, had an extra share of duty in consequence.’ 

[Sin II. Fane’s Evidence — i«35.) 

' Q. You have of course heard that it has been suggested that corpo- 
ral punishment might be dispensed with in the army, and solitary con- 
finement adopted in lieu of it ? — A. I have. 

Q. Will you have the goodness to state to the commission what your 
opinion is of such a change ? — A. I will confine my remarks to the ser- 
vice to which I more especially belonged, — namely, the dragoons. I 
deem that attention, in the dragoon service, to be very often a matter of 


• E\ tract from Sir Henry Hardingo’s speei h in Parll imenf i - 

• The i»7th vai com osed of materials collected in ntul about London at a time 
when it was tin ossiMe to get men of education or station to join the servh e ; nnd ha 
must admit, that though in i-oint of i hysicnl merits the regiment was good, yet in 
i oint of Uiaracier the men composing it were note artlytobr wished for. He had 
the i lensure, however, of seeing that regiment go into action at Alhnera, and never 
h fid he witnessed men under great < eril and Hanger from a heavy tire march forward 
with greater courage- They nevertheless were so thoughtless arid so fond of |<lun- 
der as to require the frequent ( Derations of the provost marshal, and so general and 
frequent were the i>u»ishments In that regiment, that in Portugal they were known 
under the nick-name of the 4 Steel Backs.* Out of Sh officers on that occasion, no 
lessahan S3 were killed or wounded; aftd of MO men no less than aH7 were killed and 
wounded ; And it was observed that all the men fell in the ranis as they had fought, 
and that every wound was in front.* 
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extreme inconvenience, and of hardship, upon the best soldiers that wc 
have m our regiments. The manner in win cl* it operates is this : under 
the present circumstances of the dragoon service, it happens that a dra- 
goon almost always has two horses to take care of. A man is sentenced 
for a crime to six weeks’ solitary confinement, — what becomes of his 
horse, his arms, and appointments, while he is confined ? Another dra- 
groon, who has been guilty of no offence , is compelled to take care of the 
horses, and the other articles belonging to the had soldier, who !$ so 
placed in confinement : so that the confinement of the culprit, is a punish- 
ment on the good soldier , and deprives him of the leisure for amusement 
which would otherwise be at his command.’ 

[Commissioners’ Report — IS3G.] 

4 If this punishment (imprisonment) have any effect upon his com- 
rades, it must be by a recital of his sufferings in prison, which can only 
be communicated by him to a few. They, in the mean time, have to per- 
form his share of duly.* 

(Duke of Wellington’s Evidence — 1335.) 

' Then there is this further observation, (which I entreat the Board to> 
bear in mind,) that the regularity, and order, and discipline, of the corps, 
is not merely a public affair : it. is not only that the regiment may be fit 
to do its service for the public, but 1 *ay that it is a posit u'e breach of 
faith tfa good mu a if discipline should not be enforced. 1 will 

suppose that there aic one hundred men in a company, eighty of whom 
behave exceedingly well, and submit to all your regulations, and 1 appre- 
hend that will be found to be pretty nearly the usual proportion ; there 
will be eighty of them who never incur a fault of any description; they 
lead a quiet life in the barracks and do everything that you require 
from them; but there are twenty tliut will not do so. What hap- 
pens ? These twenty are constantly disturbing the peace and the 
comfort of the eighty, and there is perpetual not and disorder going 
on in the barracks besides. These men are perpetually in a slate of pu- 
nishment. ; they are either billed up, or they are in confinement in the 
guard-house, or they are in confinement in gaol, or in some way or other. 
The consequence is, that those eighty are obliged to do their duty for them: 
so that, by not enforcing ) our discipline, and not enforcing your own 
orders, and not punishing when those orders are not obeyed, you are 
doing the grossest injustice to those who do obey your orders. That is a 
view of the case which is not generally taken ; but it is a true view, and 
ought to be brought before the public.’ 

(Captain M’N. — 18*26.) 

* In fact, the necessity or otherwise, for corporal punislifnent, depends 
so much on the sort of men of which a regiment is composed, that, while 
it should he left to the discretion of the commanding officer, there is no 
other person so capable of judging on what occasions to exercise, and 
on what to dispense with it ; and as to the men themselves, those among 
them who are really good men, will never deliberately commit a crime 
which can call for the infliction; while the naturally bad will only be 
encouraged to give a looser rein to their evil passions, by what, if it ever 
come to pass, must be called the mournful circumstance of its abolition.’ 
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(Captain M’N. — 1820.) 

* Wishing to adduce all tfie arguments pro and contra, which occur to 
me, though I am sensible Ilshouldpul them in a more methodical and 
logical form, I here bring forward anotlUjr of the abolitionary reasons, 
which, like the rest, requires nothing hut common scrutiny to refute it. 
It is, that the soldiers themselves dread solitary confinement much more 
than corporal punishment. 13 ut 1 deny the fact. Flogging, in truth, 
exists, at present more in theory than iai practice; hut still if the power 
of inflicting it were taken away, my deliberate opinion is that the a: my 
would, ere long, become quite unmanageable.* 13uf, as regards the com- 
parative efficacy of the two modes of punishment, (here is yet one experi 
ment, upon which 1 am willing to rest the decision of the eontrover y 
Let returns be made from every regiment* and laid before Parliann «.t. 
of the number of men in each who have been rep< ntedffj imprisoned, a.d 
repeatedly flogged. I say that the instances of the last named desuiption 
will be beyond comparison more than those of the other: if they he mu, 

I shall admit that solitary imprisonment is superior in efficacy to cor- 
poral punishment. 9 

(Extract from Lord Ilowick's speech in Parliament, April 13th, IS -0, 
in illustration of the test which 1 ten years before proposed.) 

* A good deal had been said of the suffering and pain of the punish- 
ment of flogging. Why 1 suffering and pain were essential to the na- 
ture of all punishment. (Hear).* They who were desirous of abo jjs hing 
the punishment of flogging were bound to shew, if they con^l, tlfit wirh 
a less amount of pain and suffering they could as e flee Lu ally coutroul the 
crimes for which flogging was at present inflicted. The efficacy of the 
punishment in repressing crime had not been denied, and this was a 
strong argument in its favour The number of soldiers who had been 
flogged for the last five years amounted to 1,227 ; those who had been 
flogged twice during that time wer® 172 in number, and the number of 
cases in which a soldier had been flogged a third time was if 2 Now, on 
comparing these returns with the returns made of those who had been 
committed to prison once, a second, %nd a third time, the difference 
appeared to lie this — that those who were flogged a second time bore a 
proportion of somewhat less than one-seceuih of the number of those who 
had been once flogged, while the recommittals to prison were in the 
ratio of 1 in Jf» and the number of men who had suffered the punish- 
ment of flogging a third time, was 1 to iO out of the whole number, but 
those who had been a third time in prison were as 1 to 10. 9 

• (Captain M’N. — 1826.) 

* We are told that the system of flogging is not knowif in the French 
army. 1 cannot speak from personal knowledge either way ; but if the 
histories of w ;yr are to be credited, the abolitionists must acknowledge 


* Estiadt from General Sir T. Pearson's speech: ‘I consider ih.ii if corporal 
punish maul were abolished in the Di itish army, the command qf ti.e tlr.tish army 
would be virtually en up. I consider that it w mild e totally impo»siV>tc to inaiuiain 
such discipline ns would be necessary to uphold the character and reputation oi ihe 
British army, with <mt curpoial punishment remaining to 1 e resorted to in case of 
neicswity.* 

Extract from Col. MacKinnon's (Coldstream Gnnrdsj evidence: * 1 conceive that 
if you were no to retain the power of • mushing: men i.y flogging*' he officers might 
as well pull off their hats to the regiment mul wish them good b) e ’ 
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that that army is not, with all its honorary rewards, and its workings 
upon the moral or honorable principles of its men, by a great deal in so 
perfect a state of discipline as the British.’ i 
ei 

(Commissioner’s Report.) 

' It is said that it cannot be necessary to retain the power of punish- 
ing the soldiers of the British army by the lash, when we have Jjgffore 
us the example of some of the arrtiies of Kurope, and more especially that 
of France, in which no corporal punishment whatever is permitted. 
The history of the wars since the revolution, however, affords instances of 
a licence in the French army, when in the hostile countries, which 
scarcely any attempt was made to repress. In our army, on the contrary, 
even in hostile France, the disposition to that licence was so 
effectually subdued, as to acquire the confidence of the inhabitants ! 4 It 
would appear from the evidence that the French code does not produce, 
even in time of peace, a discipline in any degree equal to that which is 
enforced in the British army.’ 

Having thus made such selections ns are calculated to convince the 
reader that 1 have not been in the habit of offering mere crude specula- 
tions to his notice, l trust in the further observations which I now feel 
disposed to make (chiefly in relation lo Lord William Bentinck’s ‘ preci- 
ous mischief’) I shall not be deemed altogether unworthy of attention, 
even jf I appear opposed in opinion to some of our own officers of a 
lengthbf service, much superior to mine. The extracts I have made, to 
corroborate my original sentiments, have been taken fioin a very small 
portion of the entire e\idcnce on the subject, for 1 have only seen as 
much as has appeared up to this date (in other words up to the 10th 
Sept ) in the Englishman; nor have I selected all the coincidental portions 
which attracted my notice, from time to time, in the perusal. My sole 
object has been to give weight to myfuture opinions, by illustrating the 
general correctness of my former ones, when comparatively un-assislcd 
by the experience of far abler men ; and having done enough for that 
purpose 1 shall proceed to offei*to the service iny further views of this 
vital question, with reference to the present and local state of both the 
♦v H , r y and the practice, after I have ventured upon some general obser- 
vations on the principle of the question. 

The Commissioners appointed by his Majesty to investigate and report 
up on the punitory system of the British army, have so thoroughly, so 
c*:' .isively, and so dispassionately conducted that enquiry; and the 
’abolitionists of corporal punishment have, on so perfectly fair a trial, 
broken down sd completely under the badness of their case; that it would 
seem an impossibility for reason to remain longer unconvinced of the 
adical unsoundness and inevitable mischief of the abolitionary doctrines. 
1‘Lwf/ uiing that they have for years, either in credulity or impudence, 
dlegpd against the honest and experienced supporters of the system, has 
i:?re boldly met and thoroughly refuted; and unless your opponents 
c *•>« lo retire from the discussion behind a confession of a mistake as 
V numan nature, or of utter ignorance as to the true principles of mili- 
‘i ; / dh„iplitie ; it will not be possible for any upright judge to allow 
t . m ci edit for any patriotic motive, in their perseverance to effect a 

>nge, which// by irremediately relaxing discipline, must also* bring 
uo ;n the greatest practical curse upon the social institutions of the 
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country at large. It is now proved (what before was not doubted, how- 
ever, by any person of worth) that as far as feelings of humanity could 
be allowed to influence th<| system, every officer of any note in the 
service, had been all along most willing to change the punishment of 
the lash, for any secondary infliction, which he could conscientiously 
believe would have an equal tendency to maiulain subordination. It is 
in proof that commanding officers have most zealously and cordially 
endeavoured to hring corporal punishment into desuetude, and that the 
consequence has been the gradual and insidious relaxation of discipline, 
and the consequent encrcase of every sort of crime which is most fatal 
in its commission to military order. And, lastly, it is proved by stub- 
born facts, by official documents, and by unequalled experience, that 
there has not yet been discovered any substitute punishment which is of 
force enough, in tlie^ay of example, to preserve the mdispensible strict- 
ness of discipline, in the event of that of flogging being utterly annul- 
led. Moreover, the^c arc the opinions of all the better portion of the 
soldiers themselves. 

Only run over, on the other hand, a few of the names most prominent 
among the abolitionists, — Hume, Fancourt, Bcauclcrk, Faushawe, — and 
say, in what way are they known to the world as practical philanthro- 
pists, or (such of them — as arc of the army) as able soldiers, or profound 
politicians. Can it be shown that llutne or Fancourt, and the rest, 
have done half so much for the ^special benefit of their tenants, servants, 
or any class within reach of their benevolence, as the Dukes #f*Ynrk 
and Wellington, Lord Mill, ami a host more of their si amp, lflive done, by 
unceasing solicitude, for th s real coinfoit of the soldiery, — without ever 
having made a single, creamy, philanthropic speech to captivate the 
hearts of electionary constituents, or to forward any merely political 
purpose ? They are not the self-pronounced friends of humanity, who 
would endeavour to harass the life of a soldier till they drove his mind 
to desperation, by a series of petty rigours, or a truly demoralising 
incarceration in a jail ; rather than apply, when necessary, a corporal 
punishment not in itself degrading, nor .so likely to drive a soldier into 
despondency or despair; nor would they, when the time came for testing 
the sincerity, or proving the value, of tlicr opinions expiess sentiments 
of one kind, as witnesses before a commission, and afterwards vote 
against these sentiments in Parliament to cozen tlicir constituents. But 
laying aside all consideration of the real animus of the political aboli- 
tionists, and considering them (as many of tlicr followers arc) to be 
honest, well-intentioned men, swayed by nothing but what they think, is 
true benevolent 1 # ; how absolutely ignorant does their whole theory 
make them appear of the principles of the question oil* which they so 
disrant, and liow complete is the ignorance of human nature which their 
remedies display ! Because the French have no flogging, let the English 
have no floggidg, because the French eat frogs, let the English cat frogs. 
No matter how many national and social dissimilarities there are, to 
cause that which is adapted to the one people to be inapplicable to the 
other. Oh, no; — fit them all into the politico-metaphysical bed of 
Procrustes, and stretch or lop, till you have effectuated the object. The 
Prussians, says Mr. llume, take all their lower public servants from the 
military, their exisemen, their police, their government messengers, their 
custom-house officers, are all chosen from the army ,• therefore let all 
such functionaries, with us, be derived from the same source ; — and as the 
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people of Calcutta use punkahs every year, with great comfort and advan- 
tage, from February till November, the re fore, "shall the people of England 
use punkahs, annually, for the same period o£ time, and also tatties for a 
period thereof. Never mind till difference of ‘manners and of climes; 
those minor considerations never stand in the way of your slap-dash 
reformers, with whom it is a sufficient reason that anything they want to 
be done should be done, if it chance to be practised in any other country, 
by a differently constituted and soriali sed people, I confess it is not an 
easy matter to answer such theorists, even admitting their good intentions, 
with either patience or respect; for they must either be wanting in the 
$cn i '<? which is requisite to enable them to receive conviction, or in the 
candour which diould make them acknowledge the unreasonableness of 
tliJr views They object to qprporal punishment because, they say, it is 
degrading ; — in t!Vb face of, one would think, llie nitS-t plain and undenia- 
ble duel t, no in the world, that the degradation can Hem* lie in the 
puni .hm' at, if but for ihis reason alone, to wit, that innocent men may 
be punished on a suspicion of guiltiness, and that innocence could not 
lu of anv avail if, on its after-discovery, it had not. the virtue to morally 
wipe fiuay the effect of the infliction.* In no case whatever is it the 
punish im rit. that degrades ^ and one great error on the part of the 
non-abolitionist i— an error not quite steered clear of by the commis- 
sioners t lie ;n selves — is that flogging should be restricted to disgraceful 
crimes, thus fatally giving it a portion ip inflicting the ditty race. Now it 
shoul«l*];c supported, consistently and uncompromisingly, on the exclu- 
sory and nr A otn ground of its being a punishment for military offences 
only— adopted because it, and it alone, is at once prompt and severe 
enough for nil example to the whole body, to deter them from doing aught 
which may bring them within its reach. This is in reality both its 
ini ml ion and its e licet, and not the moral reformation of the offender, 
Avi th which, in a merely ethical smse, the rules and principles of disci- 
pline have rolling at all to do. Properly considered, it will he found that 
our rnihtaiy laws punish no offence in the soldier on account of its being 
a breach of the pi^tcpfs of morality, but on account of ils being inju- 
rious to military discipline; and lienee there are various moral offences not 
cognizable by material law, and vanous^oifencesby it severely punishable, 
which arc not in contravention of any moral rule. A soldier is not pu- 
nishable by the military code for theft , considered as a violation of either 
the eighth commandment or the English laws of larceny, but because it 
is a <t eating from a comrade t and because if that were allowed to go 
unpuniMied, it would speedily destroy that confidence and harmony, 
without the existence of which, in a body constantly having to associate 
and act together, the preservation of discipline would be found impracti- 
cable. A soldier is therefore Hogged for theft, not that the Hogging 
either con or does superadd to his moral disgrace, or eradicates the pro- 
pensity which led to the offence ; but because it is absolutely necessary 
that the most effectual means should be taken to deter him from repeat- 
ing the crime (in case the rules or exigencies of the service should not 
admit of his discharge,) and to deter all others, who may be similarly 
illdisposcd, from following an example which will bring on them such 
a penalty. Therefore, if a soldier robbed a civilian, the mere military 
law would not take cognisance of the charge (save as agent for the civil 
law*) although it would subject a soldier to the lash for disrespectful 

• fide And scition Company** Mutiny Act^and lOSud annual Article of War. 
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language to his officer, though there might be no moral guilt involved 
what he uttered. There !s no ciril offence contained in the act of a man 
selling his own property; fmt there arc many articles of a soldier’s pro- 
perty which he is liable to he Hogged fc# cither selling or giving away ; 
because he thereby unfits himself for the performance of his military 
duty ; but yet lie may dispose of a penknife, or a picture, or a watch, 
without any apprehension of being brought to punishment. Ill like 
manner, drunkenness is held an offence in military law, solely on ac- 
count of its interference with discipline, and with the soldier’s power of 
doing his proper duty; and therefore to drink more than a certain quan- 
tity of pine water would be as great an offence, if it. had a similar ten- 
dency, though not by an effect of intoxication. So, if a soldier could 
drink a gallon of rum at a time, and be iy all respects as well and sober 
after it, as the rnosl*ibsti»mious man in the corps, I iffii not aware that he 
would be liable to punishment for the mere vicious indulgence of a sen- 
sual appclite. And (to make a stronger instance) if a soldier became 
mutinous, and in that slate, killed his superior officer, he would he tried, 
convicted, and shot to death , — not for the murder; not for the civil law 
offence against the person ; not for a breach of the divine prohibitions ; 
bjut — for the act ol mutiny, and the infraction of military discipline 
therein contained. Now, for all these crimes (excepting the last) et sic 
de caderis, a soldier might he Hogged, no matter what view should bo 
taken of them by the civil or myral laws ; and as many of those misdeeds 
are free from moral taint, it would lie manifestly most unjust if* attach 
the idea of disgrace to the punishment. The same correct piinciple 
applies to commissioned officers, wdio are not punishable for any immo- 
rality which docs not affect their status as military men; and an officer 
may be cashiered, or discharged, for a variety of military misconduct 
which in no degree disqualifies him for mingling in civil companionship 
with any gentlemen whomsoever, (dear and able as all the other 
evidence taken by the commissions, in favor of the retention of Corporal 
Punishment, secins as far as I have the means of estimating it to be; it 
sinks into nothing when compared with the firm, lucid, and philosophi- 
cal testimony of the Duke of Wellington. The profound and familiar 
knowledge not only with every detail of the profession, but with every 
working of human nature, which it displays ; the bold, just and com- 
pliehensive view which it takes of the political relation of a standing 
army with a state, like England, of free institutions, and great colonial 
possessions ; the clear and accurate portrayal of consequences, and the 
deep knowledge, which it conveys, of the fundamental principles of 
military discipline, with reference to its effect on botli the army itself and 
on the "general social system ; and the calm, easy, and unostentatious 
delivery of every tittle of it, whether on the abstruser or the more ordi- 
nary points, (evincing nothing of the eager urgency of one who had cram - 
med for the occasion,nor a single feeling but for the public good) 
together with his comparing, or commenting observations on the system 
of foreign armies, as bearing upon the question ; — all combine to render 
his Grace’s evidence the most perfect and conclusive that could be given 
on the subject : and make it worthy of being printed by itself as a 
Manual for the army, especially salutary for the distribution among 
the soldiers, scarcely a man of whom but who woulcj perceive its truth and 
justice, whether he judged it by the tendency of its dottrines to encreasc 
'his own respectability and comfort as a soldier, or more largely by the 
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patriotism of its spiiit, which equally includes the well-being of the soldier 
and the prosperity of the kingdom. It is evident that the Duke has no 
opinion ( nor do I see how any reflecting officer can have ) of the efficacy * 
of imprisonment, as a supporter ?f discipline, or a cure f ormilitary crime; 
nor that he has a better opinion of any minor punishment, excepting as it 
can be enforced be the power of corporal punishment as an ultimate re- 
source; and for my own part, as I can see no good which, in a military 
view, ( I allude not to civil polity, {hough I think very little of impilson- 
rnent, even in that, as either an example or a cure) either has ensued, or 
is likely to ensue’ from the infliction of imprisonment, solitary or other- 
wise, 1 do not hesitate to say that, if the event rested with me, I would 
abolish it entirely. 1 * I»c it for two months or for two years, it equally 
excludes the culprit from the perfotmance of his duty, which belter men 
have to perform, an 1 fails in improving the suflerei a^a soldier , — the only 
character in which military law or military punishment views him. It 
affords no example, no lesson, no warning, to the rest; and imprisonments 
for six weeks, which arc those most commonly inflicted, are in many in- 
stances preferred to the severities of dull. There is in human nature a 
dread of bodily pain, and this inherent feeling it is that renders corporal 
punishment every where the most effectual of any, and also renders it a 
necessary ingredient, or rcsouicc, even in (oinmunilics where it is not 
formerly recognised. It exists in the AmcikdU atmy, and in the American 
prison ; it exists among the Fixnrh soldiery themselves ; and it exists at the 
place-’ of other punishment to which Frc rich soldiers arc sent, so that it is an 
actual iifiliutl: b> say they are not liable to its visitation ; and we find that 
it is a more efficient rest miner of disorder among children, than all the 
confinements, or keeping A mu dinners, or fines of a penny, which phi- 
lanthropists can inflict; and hn ides does them less injury than the most 
benevolent starvation ! I think it would not be difficult to discover and 
institute a few secondary puni.ihinonts which should combine the res- 
traint of imprisonment, with the regular, and even extra, performance of 
duty all the time ; and this (easily enforced when llic offenders are aware 
that corporal punishment will follow the least resistance; and jet not 
distressful to any hut the badly conducted soldier ) would be the best 
mode of regulating the minor penalties ; for the offender would gain no- 
thing whatever, not even leisure, in compensation for the punishment, and 
the state would not lose for weeks, months, or years the advantages of 
his service. Punishments, on the referred to system, might he. exercised 
in the field as easily as in cantonments, and 1 think this part of the subject 
worthy of more attention than it has hitherto received; and I may 
add that an excellent part of such a system might fye to make the 
bad men do, in ^addition to their own, the duty of the good (when the 
latter might he permitted the indulgence of an occasional day’s leave) 
instead of, as now, compelling the good men to labor for the offences 
of the bad. Still, as the Duke says, corporal punishment must remain 
behind; — and that, too, solely in consequence of the dilemma arising 


* Extract from lord Hawick’s speech ; - 

* Then came solitary imprisonment. If Hon Members would read the evidence 
of the Rev Mr. 1 Stuart, the clergyman of aberdern, they would see that solitary 
confinement by' way of punishment was either nugatory, or what human nature could 
not bear, (Hear, hear.) Ti e punishment had sometimes no effect whatever but 
acting on a mind and temper ol a very different constitution, it destroyed bolls. mind 
and body, and to substitute that in the place of corporal punishment, instead of mer- 
cy, was the grossest cruelty that could be inflicted. 
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from the ‘ Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ?' what shall enforce submis- 
sion to the minor inflictions? As to the higher class of military 
offences, such as mutiny, desertion, and the like, there is no punishment 
worth a pin in a military view, for tin in, l:\rcpt death or corputal punish- 
ment (the term is usually applied to flogging) for there is no other penalty 
which bears the deterrent force of example; and on the other band no 
crimes which so hlrongly demand example to be included in ictrilmtion. 
A long imprisonment is as nothing to4he re^t ; and as foi transportation, 
it is impossible to disabuse the sodicr’s minds from the conviction which 
lliey have (not quite groundless) imbibed that Botany Bay, is a locality 
hy no means undesirable ; and the consequence is that a couit-irnulial 
disappoints the cmninal’s fondest hopes when it does not sentence 
transportation, the very thing aimed at by J:he culprit in his offence, and 
in respect to which it may be said of tlie majority of offenders, what Virgil 
says of different set of expectants, in the 6th book of the - 1‘hieid : — 

* Sl.ili.mt or.mtcs primi transmit lore curium, 

Tcnilubaiitque iniinus upas ultenoris auiorp.* 

But if transportation were ever so excellent a penalty, either in regard 
to individual reformation or individual suffering, it is inoperative as an 
example on the rest of the men ; and this is certainly a view of the subject 
which the abolitionists have always been too shallow or too cunning to 
adopt. In fact, I very much fear that abolitionists’ soldiers would be ra- 
ther too much (for u»e) like ohljjdchelor’s wives and old maid’s children ; 
and I think that if the abolitionists themselves were really anfc consci- 
entiously to act on their principle*, a peninsular army, for mslance, com- 
manded by Colonel Peyronnet Thompson (converted into a lucid Marshall 
for the occasion) and officered, in the next highest places by F.incourt, 
Beauclerk, and Fausliaw, — instead of such noodles as Wellington, Ilill, 
Graham, Fane, or Paget, with their absurd ideas of discipline — would 
greatly tend to thicken the laurel jvreatli of England, and would he as an 
angelic visitation to tlie inhabitants of the nation which they luul come to 
succour. If ever a man made himself unwittingly the absurd hero of an 
absurd talc, that man is surely Peyronnet Thompson, in his account of one 
of liis own martial exploits, as delivered before the commissioners in favor 
of abolition. Tome, the juiciest part of the joke was the gravity with 
which the after recital of it was listened to by the house (at least tlie report- 
er has not inserted any ‘ laughter,) and the evident unconsciousness of 
the Colonel that he was depicting himself as any tiling worse than a most 
excellent officer. It appears he was once (as a cornet, I believe) sent out 
a little way, w ith a few Dragoons, and some Spanish Infantry, on a sort 
of scouting expedition, and that as he did not see the enemy where lie was 
told he probably should, he determined on returning t(f the place from 
whence he came. The Spaniards, however, began to surmise that as the 
enemy were nota-lieadof them (at least not in sight) it was next to certain 
that they haif got into their rear, — that is between the gallant cornet, 
and his own regiment. Peyronnet Thompson, the abolitionist, not know- 
ing very exactly what to think of the suggestion resolved to humour the 
Spaniards at all events, and ordered a couple of* bold dragoons, with 
their long swords, saddles, bridles/ to trot on a little way and see w’hat 
they could see. Sticking their spurs into their horses, and their tongues 
into their cheeks, away they went, and as they fo^nd no just cause nor 
impediment in the way, they wisely trotted on till theyftached the camp 
where they made themselves and horses all comfortable for the night. 
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Peyronnct, not finding therp come back to him, trotted off another file, 
who also (with spurs and tongues us aforesaid) never stopped till they 
reached the camp, just in time for supper > Thompson detached a 
third brace, with a like result, . nd so on, till he found himself with 
nothing but the dragoon corporal, and the valiant font, who resolutely 
stood by him till he rejoined his corps, when he trotted off himself, in 
great disgust and indignation, to his commanding officer, and laid before 
him a powerful exposition of the abandonment of the dragoons *£ The 
commanding officer, evidently a man who knew Peyronnct well, took no 
very serious notice cf the slip, and this forbearance set Thompson upon 
drawing an inference, to the effect that corporal punishment could not 
safely be inflicted m the field of war, and that it was to the vicinity of the 
enemy that the dragoons were indebted for the escape of thote bucks 
which they had turAcd upon lnmself! Can any thing; be more ridiculous 
than this whole story ? — yet these are the sort of officers whom the pub- 
lic allow to guide them in forming a judgement upon a vital point of that 
military discipline, in the strict sustainment of which the peace and pros- 
perity of the whole empire are concerned ! 

In truth, none but military men of sense and experience ran be com- 
petent to decide on the indispensibleness, or otherwise, of corporal pu- 
nishment as a sine qua non ; and if the community at large will not 
trust to tlicir opinions — their honor and humanity being beyond all sus- 
picion— it will not be long ere England will be groaning under the 
dreadful* plague of military licentiousness. Philanthropists may talk of 
the cruelty of a painful punishment; and when they hear of a man’s be- 
ing flogged for some offence in which they perceive no actual immorality, 
and the dangerous military nature of wdiich they cannot comprehend, it 
is natural enough that their pity should be excited; and their total igno- 
rance of the true principles of discipline may as naturally lead them to 
conceive that solitary imprisonment \yould answer every purpose of vin- 
dicating disregarded rules ; but when w'e hear individuals, who are at 
least nominally officers, talk, like Major Fancourt, of ‘honest men be- 
ing deterred from entering the army, because there exists in it the power 
of inflicting the cat o’ nine tails/ wc cannot help feeling either contempt 
for their ignorance, or disgust at their wilful misrepresentation. By such 
a rule of action, indeed, Major Fancourt \s honest men’ should be deter- 
red from living in even civil society, where they are liable , according to 
their behaviour, to be hanged, transported, whipped, treadmilPd, and 
hulk'd, so that there could not, on the Major’s principle, be safety for 
them any where, but in that fancied state of existence, 

4 * When wild in woods the noble Ravage rati ' 

as in no other can they place themselves beyond the possibility of legal 
punishment. And then Major Faneourt goes on tall this is in his speec h 
oil the abolition ) to admit that the Duke of Wellington does deserve res- 
pect in his military character (only fancy Major Fancourt conferring his 
military approbation, on the whole , upon the Duke of Wellington, — all 
except the points on which the Duke differs from the experienced Major !’ 
but that when his Grace imagines that honest men do not think the 
existence of the punishment in question a general degradation, nor its 
infliction a degradation (as they consider only the crime that loads to 
it to he a degradation) to even the punished individual, his Grace is»<]uite 
mistaken — because Major Fancourt is of a different way of thinking. 
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I believe ll may be depended on, even in the face of Major Fan court, that 
(he good and honest men of a regiment hava nothing to fear, whatever 
the bu l irvnj have, from the Ixistence, in posse, of the cat o’ nine tails : — 

* No laili like that the hnne<ft man need dread. 

Hut all such graceleii wretch ri in hi* itead;’ 

and it, cannot he shown that the last named class can be kept in proper 
military order by any other punishment, I cannot comprehend (he huma- 
nity which would exempt them from 9 the infliction. Such humanity, 
resting on the falsest basis, is, as the Duke of Wellington sagaciously 
observes, a positive injustice, a breach of faith — towards the well conduct- 
ed soldiers who form at least, lie thinks, four-fifths of the whole ; and 1 
obseive an incidental proof of the alarming cncrcasc of military crime, 
consequent on the impolitic restrictions so Mildly callejJ for by those who 
know not what they ask, in the speech of Mr. Fergusson, the Judge 
Advocate General, though he does not apply the fact (which I am sur- 
prised at) in that particular way. He is laboring to prove, in a fatal spirit 
of compromise and concession, that the efforts to restrict the use of Hog- 
ging have, been so zealous and successful, that it is not now inflicted half 
so frequently as it was eight years ago ; ancl the following is his state- 
ment fiom the, official returns, viz. that in 1827 the corporal punish- 
ments were 2(i:V2 out of an aggregate number of sentences of that and 
other descriptions, amounting to 5,173; but that in 1835 there were 
only 1,057 sentences of corporal punishment out of an entire number of 
sentences amounting to 10,212. That, certainly established the Jf»oint of 
diminution of corporal inflictions, hut it cut still more deeply the other 
way ; for it proved that the number of trials (alias crimes ) had cncreasod 
between 1827 and 1S35, from upwards of jioe thousand to upwards of ten 
thousand! That is a pretty convincing proof of liow much military 
offences are .augmented, and military order relaxed, by the substitution, 
foi corporal punishment, of those inefficient resources apparently recom- 
mended, as transportation or imprisonment, for another description of 
culprit, in the genii v', penal song, which many a time I have heard from 
very beauteous lips ! — 

1 Ola, bear him to some, distant shore , 

Or solitary cell 

but which convey neither dread to the offender, nor example to his 
comrades. Not desiring to detain my readers too long on a part of the 
subject so completely examined by the military commission, and the whole 
of which will probably by degrees, be put into their possession, I shall 
now offer soui^remarks on that part of the question which is applicable 
to India, and the practical errors in respect to which, it \m just not yet too 
lute for our Government to correct. 

I believe th^Duke of Wellington to have been perfectly correct when 
he said that tlic British soldiers in India would not regard the abolition 
of corporal punishment in the native army, as any slur or hardship upon 
themselves; nor do I believe that the really well disposed among 
them so regard it now, notwithstanding the various hints winch they 
have had, and which it was perhaps impossible, in a free press discussion 
of the subject, to avoid communicating to them, that they ought to feel 
dissatisfied at so invidious a distinction. The rfict of Lord William 
llcnti’ick was bad enough in its utterly selfish prinrqfle, and is likely 
to be had enough, if not timeously rescinded, in all its military const* 
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quences, without its being loaded with the odium of speculative mischief, 
by its being investigated and judged in reference to the imputed opinions 
of his Majesty’s soldiers, who have no tit'e whatever, indeed, to any 
opinion upon the question, as H in no degree infringes any rights of 
theirs, nor affects any part of the agreement, either expressed or implied, 
under which they voluntaiily entered his military service. It is no 
concern of theirs how other armies are treated, and as there artyi great 
many rules and duties concerning the native forces, which I apprehend 
the Europeans would not de-ire to have to submit to, or to perform, so 
they have no manner of plea for presuming to find fault with any regu- 
lation of a supposed favorable nature applied to the said forces, merely 
because it is not also extended to themselves. They might ns well repine 
at being put into •solitary i'.ti prison incut, or having their pay stopped, 
because sucli penalties are not indictable on the sep'fy troops, — and they 
should insist aho on being occasionally scut to li.iiil labor in irons on the 
roads (sun, or no sun) because to Mich a fate aic l he natives liable, incase 
of certain peccadillo-*. But the ti uth is, that no good soldier will more care 
about the existence of a pouter to flog him, should he behave in a man- 
ner unbecoming a soldier, than a good citizen will object to the laws 
which hang a murderer, or imprison and whip a thief; nor will such 
soldier consider it as a matter of the smallest signification to himself 
whether the men of other armies are liable, under any conceivable circum- 
stances, to be Hogged or not. As to men of a different stamp — the twenty 
per centr alluded to by the Duke in his masterly evidence — if their wishes 
were to be th£ guide of every one, a-, they seem to be of the worthy aboli- 
tionists, why then, I apprehend, we should have very sinccie objections 
made to every sort of punishment which was a hit more unpleasant to 
the amiable offender, than what the aforesaid abolitionists would appear 
to desire. But be all that as it may, wc should not, for an instant, either 
act or argue as if the sentiments of the British soldiers in India could 
be supposed to have even the feeblest intiucncc over our minds, 
in legislating for the native army ; for they ought not to be permitted 
to affect us in any way more complimentary to them , than by surprising 
us by their audacity, or disgusting us by their nnpru loncu; and if what 
I have seen stated in some London papers be true — viz. that a certain 
King’s regiment had dared to intimate their resolution of resisting the 
infliction of corporal punishment, and that the commandant of the 
station paid some difterentive attention to their threat (but I 
cannot credit the talc) then all l can say is that there was a still more 
blamable dereliction of duty in whoever was the commander-in-chief in 
not having instantly superseded that olficer, and had him either brought 
to a court martial, or summarily suspended with a view to his ulti- 
mate removal from the service. Ilad Lord William, in a sincerely 
patriotic, though mistaken view, been desirous of abolishing corporal 
punishment; had he been sustained instead of having been opposed, 
in that project, by his own committees and the unequivocal concurrence 
of the experienced officers of the entire Indian army: and had he, not- 
withstanding, abstained from giving the order, for fear the British soldiery 
might not forsooth, approve of it ; I beg to say that I, for one, should 
have had ah infinitely meaner opinion of him than I have, either as-a 
statesman or an office*; and I moreover think that he would, then, Jiavo 
trebly deserved irrfpeachment, for what would have been essentially trea- 
son to his King and country. As to the actual fact of his having recklessl v 
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done away with the infliction in the nalive army, for the most selfish ends, 
I do not hesitate to say that the more it is examined the worse it will 
appear ; and 1 should b| content to try him upon his own minute, if I 
did not think it absolutely necessar)! to go more largely into the case. 
The minute in question, his declarations in Parliament (either by himself, 
or by authorised friends'* and Ins evidence before the commissioners, are 
all based upon a positive, a slanderous and, in India at least, a notorious 
untruth. An untruth, too, of thovery meanest desenpuon ; for it is 
an untruth which he well knew to be such at the time lie was countenanc- 
ing its allegement in all those various forms. It is this: — that the 
existence of corporal punishment, as an infliction to which sepoys were 
liable for offences against discipline, has the effect of deterring respecta- 
ble natives from entering our service. Tie Duke of Wellington, a man 
who would not uttef an untruth to gain any end, ha^said in his evidence 
(wliat there arc many still living to corroborate) that in his (iruce’s time 
in India, it was usual for the Bengal corps to be followed by scores of the 
sepoy's connexions, and other reputable men, all hoping and eager to be 
entertained as recruits ; arid it must be well known to our older olliecrs 
that, till within these fifteen years, or so, the unpleasant part of a com- 
manding officer’s or an adjutant’s duty was to deny the requests, to that 
effect, of men every way respectable, merely because they were not of the 
eligible agp, make, or height, lor our purpose; while hundreds, equally 
respectable, were procurable, yi full possesion of these physical re- 
quisites I am not without practical experience of that truth mj^clf; for 
1 well remember the difficulties of rejection which 1 used to experience, 
between 1818 and JS*22, off and on, as adjutant of one of the 
then crack corps of the service (no particular thanks to me, for 
I found it so, and was under a commanding officer fully competent to 
keep it so — I mean the late colonel, then Major, Logie) and I declare it 
used to be so painful to me to bye fo refuse candidates of the first cast 
and character, because they wanted an inch of a certain standard, that I 
used to retain so many of them on my own establishment, that like a 
goose as I was undoubtedly, in that respect, 1 have had six and eight 
chuprassees at a time, when none at all would have been in .stricter conso- 
nance with both my means and station To maintain then, that by 
either saying, or dciibeiatelv leaving it to be infom, 1 that the existence 
of flogging, as a penalty, prevented or discouraged lb ■ b ’si ra^t Natives 
from entcriug our ranks. Lord VVdfii'n Beutui-'k gru^'v and wilfully 
calumniated this army. lie knows pcifivtly well tli -( wo never 
deemed ourselves necessitated, still l ■»* expected, to vcimt in* 
discrnninalely «from all grades of cast, until, in :mn 4 h ’r hi' hi*, deplora- 
ble orders, we received what may b; termed his iJfjunctice p^r/nis- 
si'>n to admit men into ihe acme* without regard to tliur s.i.'iul 
classification, # and thus to place a Mahtur alongside of a Rajpoot— 
in due time to command him, as lus military superior. What 1 has the 
Bengal army, for the last hundred years, when its flag has borne the 
battle-shock, unflinching and victorious, been composed of only the 
refuse of the native population; and has it been so low in the scale of 
local public opinion that respectable men still shrank from having any 
thing to say to it, and left its ranks to be monopolised by the pariah ana 
the ^luimar ? Every person knows that this has not been the case; and 
every one knows also that corporal punishment has Always, till now* 
been one of the penalties inflictible (and, as need was, inflicted) under its 
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articles of war. What, then, becomes of Lord Wm. Bcntinck’s argu- 
ment ? — What, but that which ought to become of every argument built 
upon false averments, — viz. its being sunk .beneath the contempt of 
every honorable mind, acquainted with the worthlessness, the moral rot- 
tenness, of its foundation. It is an evident fallacy to say that the more 
respectable classes of Englishmen are deterred from accepting the milita- 
ry service of their country, in consequence of the existence of corporal 
punishment ; but still people may , assert that point, without irofcurring 
the imputation attached to wilful untruth, because it is so far a matter of 
opinion, that there has never existed any direct and practical proof of its 
erroneousness ; and no man need yield, unless he chuscs, to even such 
•irguments as he is unable to answer ; but with us t where the perpetually 
existing and always visible fact of the best kind of recruits having been 
at all times procurable even without the seeking, .-during a long, long 
period when corporal punishment obtained, not in theory only, but in 
open practice ; it is the very height of recklessness to declare that that 
punishment put the best description of men beyond the reach of our pro- 
curement. There would be no difficulty in exposing the causes which 
at this day render the Company’s military service an object of less desire 
among the natives than it was in bygone times ; but it is not requisite for 
my purpose to state those causes here, beyond the negative point of say- 
ing that as corporal punishment never kept them aloof, neither has its 
abolition any tendency to allure them ; and I shall therefore confine my 
observjjtions to the straitcr limits of the question itself. I presume I have 
said quite enough, if it cannot be refuted, to convince any rational and 
ingenuous person that the abolition order is not justifiable on the plea 
of good men being otherwise kept from entering our service, — seeing 
that the plain and stubborn facts upset that pica at the threslihold ; and 
it now remains to discuss his lordship’s second plausible argument, that 
discharge from the service is of itself a punishment to a sepoy sufficient 
to deter him from doing aught to incur it. In the first place, whatever 
might be its actual severity, if it could be mitigated or almost neutra- 
lised, by enlistment into other corps, or the ease of procuring other means 
of livelihood ; it still remains open to the objection that it could not 
be inflicted on actual service, without losing already mafic soldiers, whom 
corporal punishment might enable you to retain, and whose places, in 
war time, would be but ill supplied by recruits ; and that if there were 
turbulence or disaffection, not amounting to positive mutiny perhaps, but 
yet ruinous to discipline running through a corps (there actually exists 
a case very much in point) in a period of field service, it might cause a 
public detriment to absolutely discharge them, only inferior to what 
might result fi"m continuing them as soldiers while abandoning the sole 
efficient means, as an ultimate resource, for preserving your discipline, 
without disbanding your troops. 

The nature of our warfare, which occasions the deployment upon 
harassing, and often dangerous duty, of small detachments, renders dis- 
charge from the service, whenever the sepoy chuscs (for that is the 
amount of it) a punishment of a very impolitic nature, as a sole punish- 
ment especially, for insubordination or deliberate neglect; and those 
politicians are shallow ones indeed, who conceive that a punishment not 
impracticable, though not effectual, neither, in time of peace, is therefore 
a sufficient substitute for another, the dread of which is alone so influen- 
tial on the human mind as to control the soldiers in the season of war, or 
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in the perilous events of civil riot or sedition. But who are the kind of 
inen most likely to be practicably subjected to the penalty of discharge ? 
Why, by a distinction taken in one of the numbers of the Militiuy 
Moutih'IKCK, on this sulfjcct, the relaxation of discipline which will 
call it down, will not be so much among the old sepoys permanently 
steadied under a better system, and seemingly within leach of some of 
the prizes of the profession, but among the younger hands, most of whom 
will iiml no difficulty in enlisting intopther corps, and few of whom arc 
really held in check by the very distant prospect of the pension or of 
promotion. As to the first of these objects, the pension, I do not believe 
that sepoys are generally anxious to take it, in preference to the active 
line of the service ; for they are greatly inlluenccd by the amount of pay 
they receive, anil would prefer eight rupees a month, as sepoys of the 
line, to half, or cvcn^wo-tliirds of that sum on the invalid establishment. 
They look mainly to the amount receivable, and do not deem any great 
deduction from it compensated by an extra pot I ion of personal ea<e; and 
it may lie relied on that if a dislike to forfeit his actual and r urreiit ad- 
vantages of income, will not suffice to keep the sepoy in a perfect regard 
for discipline, ho would not he restrained by the encouragement of a dis- 
tant pension, wlueh ho may probably never intend to avail himself of, 
more Ilian his European officers look forward to their invalid establish- 
ment. There are numerous instances of men soliciting their discharge 
in cases where they had some domestic concerns to attend to, and could 
not get leave of absence ; and !n all other cases would they notjbalancc 
between the pleasure of doing what they wished at the moiflent, and the 
detriment of being discharged {not either to starvation or disgrace, in 
tlicir own community, by the by) and act agreeably to their temporary 
desires? They do so, certainly, and I have known them to seek their 
discharge rather than submit to a month’s extra drill, in the form of 
marching under a couple of muskets. Now llie sepoy would never rea- 
son that 'way in respect to corpofal punishment, because lie knows he 
would get that, and be made to continue liis duty in a few days after- 
wards (L shall say a word presently on the impolicy of discharging men 
because you have Hogged them) having taken, as the lawyers say, noth- 
ing by his motion. 1 think it would be found, upon investigation among 
those wlio have the best means of knowing the truth, that the pension 
had not much influence in maintaining that which is properly called dis- 
cipline ; and that the dread of forfeiting their claim to it, is by no means 
so present to the sepoy’s mind as to keep him (against his other inclina- 
tions) from any breach of discipline ; and as to promotion , that is not 
only a distant prospect, likewise, hut it is now a much more precarious 
one than it used to he, when length of service was theliext thing to a 
positive guarantee for rotationary advancement. Besides, it is not ac- 
cording to the constitution of human nature for men, in the mass, to be 
kept in eithef inoral or professional order, principally by the hope of 
future reward ; and therefore it has ever (until these sapient days) heen 
considered wise to add to that hope the fear of some positive punishment, 
of a painful kind, and also the constant stimulus of immediate benefit. 
Ev£n among the class oi oiliccrs, it would be found that many would 
risk the loss of future promotion for the gratification of present desires 
provided they incurred no risk of losing what they Jiad already obtained ; 
and*I mention this to shew the insufficiency of a defence for the abolition 
of corporal punishment, which rests mainly on an assumption that men 
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would pause before they committed an infraction of discipline which 
might be the means of their foifeiting the hope of some distant boon or 
privilege. 1 do not say they would riot report of their folly; but as the 
effect of mere repentance woulfi not aione to discipline for its previous 
violation, neither would one man’s repentance he any check upon his 
comrades, for nu n are rarely deterred from wrong by the; working of 
other men's consciences ! It, is not the benrituj of sufferings that tutors 
men from risking their meurrenye (and tins is an argument against all 
kinds of unseen imprisonment) nor, on the opposite hand, if a man were 
flogged, without appealing to ieel it powerful, and if he even assured the 
rest that lie did not reg.inl it, there is not one of them w'ho would, on 
that account, feel the l'^s apprehension of coming under it himself, after 
beholding the stern solemnity and seventy of il.-. infliction; nor, on the 
othei side, would chev be deterred fiom courses Rearing to themselves 
by being told that such courses had led others into sufferings of a nature, 
(such as imprisonment) of which no detail could sti ike them with the 
apprehension that all have of undergoing actual bodily pain, when pen- 
ally indicted — a pain, indeed, winch is peculiarly unwelcome from what- 
ever cause it may proceed, whether of accident, guilt, or disease. Hut 
on the only principle upon which military corporal punishment should lie 
retained, viz., as a prompt example to deter the rest, and as a means of 
retaining the services of the culprit, as an impmrrd soldier, 1 know of no 
course so impolitic as that which was iq vogue of very late years m our 
army,^)f discharging every nriu whom it was necessary to Hog. This 
rule w'ent the shadow' and mischievous principle that the punish- 
ment was disgraceful, without reference to the crime ; instead of main- 
taining it as a punishment only severe, and alone adapted to the exigen- 
cies of military discipline. If a man be insolent to his superior, or guilty of 
some serious neglect of duty, Hog him for it, and von will render him a 
better soldier for the future, as well as oveiawe the similarly disposed 
ones who may witness the infliction, and who wnll at the same time 
learn from it that insolence or gross neglect will cause them to Buffer 
the like painful, lmt not iiero^arily disgi.ieelul, punishment; lor 
no theory can produce worse effects upon the mind, than that which, 
contrary to all sound reason, proclaims the punishment to be in any de- 
gree whatever the source of the disgrace. Such a theory tends to neu- 
tralise the purifying virtue of innocence; and therefore, although in our 
service, w r c may he always able to spare the man whom we flog, and to 
turn him adrift, yet ought he not to he dismissed if the offence he had 
committed was purely military, anil at the same time not disgraceful to a 
soldier, as are some descriptions of mutiny, and also •cowardice, and 
the like ? Itcrticmbcr, that while I advocate so uncompromisingly the 
retention of corpoial punishment, as one of the penalties of our military 
code, I am no more for its frequent or cruel infliction than are all my 
brother officers. I think the terror of it is, in general, sufficient for the 
preservation of discipline ; and experience has demonstrated in the Hritish 
army, that the more that terror has been diminished, the more have 
crimes encreased, so that while the year 1827 produced but five thousand 
trials (nearly halrof them having been followed by corporal punishment) 
the year Jb35 produced not less than ten thousand, only about one-tenth 
of which inflicted tfye effectual penalty. Now if a similar and propor- 
tionate effect haw not followed its abolition in the Indian army — I mean 
if the number of courts-martial have not encreased in consecpiencc, it is 
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not to be thence inferred that discipline is improved, or that it has not 
deteriorated. Officers have now a repugnance to bringing a man to trial 
when they know that the lv^dt only can be his dismission, and thus lose 
them a man in many respects, probably, *1 very good soldier, or give a 
great offender the triumph of escaping without. 'any infliction which can 
he looked upon as at once a punishment ami an example. It ls t 0 
screen tlieir faulty men, but to premil discipline and courts-martial 
from being brought publicly into conto.ifipt, that they refrain from brimrl 
ing men to trial whose conduct really deserves some positive punishmeiU- 
and they do not deem it politic to show the men geneullv, in so marked 
a manner, that neither insolence nor di .obedience can subject them to any 
severer penalty than dismi ■•..d from the sei vice. * 3 

liuuliLinS y I lain qui vult vil.uc Oliarybtliu^ ' 

and the Brilidi officeP of the native army is now in Midi a predicament 
that he knows he mud. injure discipline, 'lei him Ink.* winch measure he 
will; the consequence of which appidieiiMon is that a growing bivitv 
not yet, ea-ily to be specified by instances is ob^ervablc’m lhe°hne, by 
every one who attends, as lie ou^ht to do, to the insidious working of the 
abolition order. The sentiment, now is, that there is no use m bringing a 
man to trial, and the native officers ihcnwlvos have been known to etmi- 
plain that the sepoys have markedly i.dlen off from their old spmt of 
obedience, in reference to those officers, since they have kno.vn that, act 
as they will, they are exempted ir»m the eat. To'be sure, Loid William 
Beni nick in liis minute, says th.ii the discipline of the ihiliji nm?y, has 
decidedly imprmcfl since til * diinmution of the power of mllielitm cor- 
poral imnishinent (10,000 tnals now, fur instance, where theie were but 
r 5,000 before !) but in the first place. Ins lmdsliip’s whole minute shows 
that he was not. disposed to hesitate at .my thing in the way of bold 
assertion which might further h\, own design (opposed by every Coin- 
miti.ee, which he foimed) and m tlutnexl place l look upon his opinions, 
as a soldier, to be very far beneath professional medioeiity, and should 
be ready to doubt them out of mere contempt, even had they not been 
totally confuted by the. result of the home investigation of this too much 
vexed subject. If, before it he too late, the government will yd direct a 
military commission to be instituted at each presidency, with as full 
powers, and 011 as wide and fair a principle, as the one appointed by his 
majesty, I shall willingly stake all 1 have to lose in the matter— which 
is my professional credit — if the result do not show that l have correctly 
estimated his lordship’s measinc of abolition. Do jus! as they did in 
England. Examine not only many officers of rank and experience, but 
also intelligent jifniors, and even native officers, non-coinwissioncd'and 
respectable sepoys ; and I shall consent to place Lord Wm. Bentinck 
ab-. r c the Duke of Wellington as a general, if the evidence make his 
lordship’s opinion to appear founded in fact! As to the committee 
appointed by his lordship himself, 1 look on them as valueless measures, 
^in spite of their being opposed to the meditated (and no doubt previously 
determined on) abolition, for they had not the advantage of collecting 
any evidence, nor was their report any thing better than a summary of 
their individual opinions which, for all the use that was intended to be 
made of them, his lordship might as well have obtained from each mem- 
ber in«the course of a private audience. • # 

The Bengal committee, shine, upon the whole, the least of the three ; 
but whether this proceeds from the disunited form in which they have 
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given their opinion, while that of the other two committees have the 
strength of unity, or from the inherent unsoundness of most of the indi- 
vidual opinions themselves, I cannot or at hast will not, take upon me 
to determine, though perhaps there is something in both of these causes. 
The first opinion is that of colone) Lumley, the president ; and I must 
confess that it evinces no acquaintanceship at all, with the fundamental 
principles of military discipline. This is a fault, though, which iddiS- 
plays m common with the opiniorts of all his colleagues, excepting colo- 
nel Battine, and, in a less degree, major Honeywood ; and even with the 
Madras and Bombay committees, m their aggregate capacities ; and I 
must say that it is wonderful how officers, most of them of long stand- 
ing, can deliver opinions which evince so little of a familiar acquaintance 
with the principle^ of their profession. I may expect of course, to be 
twitted, from some quarter, with conceit, on putting forward such a 
condemnation of mostly oldef r officers, and none younger, than myself, 
but I feel that I am entitled to do so by the pains I have taken to master 
the question, and especially as our brethren are fully capable of judging 
between us in the end. Colonel Lumley, after recording liis disapproval 
of total abolition, partly because he thinks that if the result happened to 
raise doubts of its expediency, its re-establislimcnt would be unsafe — a 
very sensible observation, which is therefore out of keeping with what 
follows it — goes on to state thus : — 

‘ CoWel Lumley, however, strongly advocates the having recourse to 
every expedftmt likely ‘to diminish the number of inilictions, and for this 
purpose earnestly recommends that none but general courts-martial 
should have the power of awarding corporal punishment to men of the 
native army of Bengal, and that only for the higher offences usually 
called capital crimes / 

This sentence appears to me tc display a total neglect of every 
description of study or reflection concerning the true nature of military 
discipline. He would confine the power of infliction to general courts- 
martial, and that only for capital crimes ! Now if there is one principle 
of military governance better known than another, by officers of almost 
the least experience, it is that the most eflicient check to insubordination 
should be applicable at once — should exist in the regiment, under the pro • 
perly regulated discretion of the commanding officer; and it is as well 
known to every one who has given a serious thought to this momentous 
question, that capital offences are not those which are most inju- 
rious, most sapping , to the foundations of discipline ; but that, on 
the contrary, M it is those multifarious misdemeanours which are of 
frequent occurence, and to which the best check should be easily 
and promptly applicable, on the homely maxim that ‘a stitch in 
time saves nine/ And yet colonel Lumley (and the- three commit- 
tees generally) would paralyze the hands of commanding officers of ^ 
corps, and stations, and detachments, by rendering a recourse to corporal " 
punishment, in all such cases impossible, and the colonel himself not 
even allowing a general court-martial to award it except for crimes which 
are denominated capital ! Even if he had gone the length of allowing the 
superior courts to inflict it through as wide a range (and that is far too nar- 
row a one) as that given to European courts-martial, it would still be inef- 
fectual as a preventive check, and would serve to dishearten commanding 
officers almost as much as it would embolden the men ; for what with the 
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delay and trouble attendant on the proceedings of these higher courts, and 
the ipso facto confession of the commanding officer that he was without 
the means of a prompt and ^efficient infliction — a confession necessarily 
involved in, and virtually made to his menfiy every applcation for a gene- 
ral court-martial — the end would be that tlie offences most fatal to, mo 3 t 
loosening of, discipline, would go unpunished altogether, while the opin • 
ion of our weakness, as regimental officers, would, in effect, render the 
weakness more contemptible than it coiild ever be, if it did not become 
so glaring. Then upon service — with corps, and wings of corps, so con- 
stantly detached— how arc these general courts-inartial to be assembled, 
and yet the service not suffer in other respects more than it could gain 
by their judicial performances ? It would he impossible, in such cir- 
cumstances to prevent duty from being mucji more relaxed than it surely 
ought to be ; and as far confining or discharging mcn*in such seasons 
of exigency, it is a despicable weakness of understanding to think of 
such expedients, as preventives of disorder. I have (and so have hun- 
dreds of others) been fated to campaign at periods of the year (the hot 
winds and rains) and under circumstances, when the most constant and 
arduous duties were required of the troops, when many a man would 
rather have been paid up and discharged than continue in such harrass- 
ment, and when no man, with a disposition to slovenliness or skulking, 
would have deemed the lot of being confined, with a view to a 
general court-martial (which aftcr.all, could only dismiss him longo inter - 
vallo ) as any thing hut a piece of good fortune, which enabled him*) live 
at ease while his better comrades carried on his premier sliare^f the labo- 
rious duty. I do not suppose there was a single officer examined by the 
yUoyal Commissioners, who ever thought of the expedient of the Bengal 
Adjutant General, of confining corporal punishment to capital cases, or 
of confining tlic power of its infliction to general courts-martial. That 
discovery seems to have been left for t Indian officers to make, and it must 
be acknowledged that Lord William Bentinck sho.vcd some sagacity 
in abolising the penalty altogether, in, preference to such a mocking modi- 
fication as that. To anv one who has really and anxiously investigated 
the question, I have no doubt it would appear much less imperious to the 
best interests of discipline, to take away the power of awarding corporal 
punishment from general courts-martial (of course this ought not to ba 
done, but I mean if one species of tribunal mint lose it) and confine it to 
regimental ones, than to deprive the latter of the substance of authority 
while you left them its empty form. Disorder begins in regiments and 
should be checked in regiments ; but fair and full enquiry will, I doubt 
not, prove that without the power of inflicting corporal punishment, in 
the event of minor ones failing, there can be no sufficient means of 
checking it, where it first springs up, and before it has occasioned any 
extended mischief. Its actual infliction has never, among us, been of 
pregnant occurrence, nor do I believe there is a single case of inhuma- 
pPnity, connected with it, upon record ; and those facts form two reasons 
why Lord William Bentinck was compelled to justify his resolve by wil- 
ful misstatements, since he felt bound to give some reason, and could 
not m3et with any which were at once ' good and true/ In the face of 
all experience he alleged that its existence as a punishment deterred res- 
pectably men from entering the service ; and he had the coolness to 
declare* that its abolition w<^ild cause such men to be csfhdidates for it 
now— just as he had issued, too, another order to induce us to entertain 
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men of any cast whatever ! Has his prediction been verified ? Not yet : 
we do not find the first rate classes struggling to obtain enrolment in 
our ranks, a bit more even than it has pleased liis lordship and others to 
assert was formerly the case ; ..because the truth is, that, without refer- 
ence to corporal punishmen^, which was a point they never thought 
about, either pro or contra , the service has of late years lost a great many 
of what, in their estimation, formed its principal attractions. used 
to be deemed by families of the b 'st cast, both an honor and an advantage 
to have one of tlieir relatives a sepoy; for the army, as a service, was then 
held in high repute among the natives generally, and there were 
civil points connected with their suits in which a sepoy had certain 
benefits (such as priority of right to have them decided, and that, 
too, with despatch) merely because he was a sepoy. Ilis being so, 
was considered a kind of family protection against all oppression, 
and he was looked upon in his village with great and willing 
respect. I believe the case to be mainly altered now, and that 
sepoys are subjected to both slights and hindrance of the petty authori- 
ties of police, while even collectors arc not so attentive to their accommo- 
dation, in respect to remittances, as used formerly to be the case. I have 
known a draft to remain for months in an office, because the sepoy’s father 
could not hear of it, though he lived in an adjacent village, to which, in 
belter times, a public chuprassy would have been sent with the informa- 
tion that a remittance had arrived, or some other means have been rc- 
sorted»to, through the official intercourse held with all villages, to apprise 
the payee that a bill had been received. The enquiries of the suggested 
boards of officers would elicit abundant information, in this branch 
of the subject, to show that the ancient attachment of the natives to, and-* 
their pride in, our military service, were never abated nor repressed by 
the existence of corporal punishment (which never formed a topic of their 
speculation nor discourse) and that their old feelings towards us are not 
the least likely to be rekindled by its ill-judged abolition. Now it must be 
evident that the discharge from any service can only be felt as a punish- 
ment in the ratio in which that service is estimated, and that as the 
entrance into our ranks is no longer an object of solicitude with the high 
cast and in other ways most respectable, families — chiefly the land-holders 
— dismissal is not likely to operate in tcrrorcin, among the body at large, 
so as to restrain them from those negligences or lapses that arc often 
tempting from their lightening the performance of duties which to he 
performed well, must be performed strictly. As to imprisonment, solitary 
or otherwise, it has all the objectionable points, when considered with 
regard to sepoys, that it has been shown to have, in tba home enquiry, 
when applied to Europeans. It is equally impracticable with us as it is 
with them, upon active service, and even in time of peace it is ineffectual 
as an example, and constantly puts upon the good man the labor that 
ought to be performed by the bad. If theorists would cbnfine themselves 
to viewing tne question of military punishment in an exclusive military*^ 
light (which they ought to do, for it cannot be judged of by mere civil or 
moral analogy) we should not find imprisonment recommended as it is ; 
but if such- persons will not survey the question with exclusive reference 
to its one relation with discipline , they may be plausible indeed, and, as 
to social polity, even philosophical, — but they will neither be safe nor 
right as military legislators. The only really sensible and sSldierly 
opinions given by Lord William’s Bengal' committee, are, as I have 
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said, those of Col. Batine, and Major Honywood ; and I call them 
sensible and soldierly, because they are now shown to be borne 
out, m principle, by those of the foremost men of all the British 
service. Colonel Dunlop’s is exac^y as kid as Colonel Lumley’s (a fact 
which surprises mo) and Captain Bird’s isjjust so much feebler than them 
both, as it is so much longer : — for it contains no additional reason, nor 
any new reflection, and is precisely, in a word, Colonel Lumley's — wire 
drawn, lie was for a long time adjutant of a good corps ; — was it in that 
capacity he learned that respectable natives were deterred from taking 
service in consequence of the existence of corporal punishment ? if so, 
what description of recruits did he enlist ? — mere nil-raft, for the gallant 
old eighth , which used to he nnlli sccuudus ? Was it during his profes- 
sional studies as adjutant of that fine rcgiimmt, that he ascertained the 
fact, which he has enunciated now, that the abolititfh would ■ operate 
beneficially with the well-disposed* who would never have been in fear 
of tlic punishment ; or that • the total abolition of corporal punishment 
would unquestionably be considered a vast boon by the native soldiery,’ 
(1 wonder if the generality of officers have ever heard such a sentiment 
expressed by the sepoys ; or ever knew the question to trouble their 
heads, as does the price of ghee and atta, as to be even alluded to in their 
eternal correspondence) — and again (Capt. Bird loquitur ) * I am inclined 
to believe the total abolition might not with safety be attempted — what ! 
not so vast a boon conferred, for ^Jie great pleasuring of all the well dis- 
posed men, (who are, I should say, full five-sixths of the whole) while it 
would encourage only the few evil-minded, so easily to be gefcrid of upon 
the new discharging patent, and in whose stead (now that the aboli- 
F tion has taken place) all those most respectable people would * rush in,' 
who have for so many years been compelled to withhold themselves for 
fear of being flogged ! Melliinks there is some lack of consistency, as 
well as of profoundness, in Uaptain^Bird’s opinion, but in very truth, 
though I fear 1 shall give sore oftencc by saying so,there is no great 
cause for our exultation in the display made, on our behalf as an army, 
by any of the three select committees, whose labours evince any thing 
but a depth of knowledge, or a comprehensiveness of thinking, or a long 
mental familiarity with the subject which was laid before them for the 
benefit of their judgment. Tlieir reports must yield, in every particular 
connected with professional sagacity, to the able summary of the home 
commission, an admission which, for the honor and credit of the Indian 
army, I am unfeignedly sorry to be necessitated to make. In concluding 
these observations, I feel very sensible that I leave much for others to 
say, and I entertain hopes that opinions may be elicited from the many 
officers who are well able both to form and to express them ; hut in 
the mean time I do not hesitate to declare (nor should I hesitate 
in taking the responsibility of the measure, if my station put me in the 
wayofsuch an onus) that the mischievous abolition order of Lord 
"William Bentinck* might be, in its. term, abolished to-morrow without 
exciting any disaffection in the native arrny — the vast majority of whom 
are at present far too good soldiers to be opposed to any such safeguard 
againSt insubordination, and th*e evil-minded among whom would soonbe 
brought to their senses even if they murmured at it, which yet I do not 
think they would. Some persons have begun to siiq$ pceans for his lord- 
ship’s # oruer, because no aclual mutiny has broken out sfeice it was issu- 
ed, and because the courts-martial have, they say, decreased. Those are 

2 
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dangerous facts upon which to place reliance, for they may both, for 
even a long period, exist undeniably, and yet the bonds of discipline may 
become generally relaxed, the morale of it ^seriously, if not irreparably 
injured, and the whole systems though seeming fair to at least superficial 
observers, like many a beautiful fruit, may like it also, have ere long 
nothing but rottenness pervading the very heart . — Englishman Military 
Chronicle . % N. 


SALE OF STUD COLTS. 


We have seen lately some Otters in the newspapers, from persons who 
affected to write vfrth a profound knowledge of thb Government Studs, 
and declared that they were much in want of reform, and that their pro- 
duce was much deteriorated. Such an opinion is not, however, support- 
ed by the result of a public sale of twenty-one undersized Stud Colts by 
Moore, Hickey and Co. yesterday. These colts came from the Hau. 
per Stud, which was established much later than those in the Central 
Provinces, which ha9 always been less favoured in the supply of stallions 
for the districts, and where few of the mares can have more than one 
cross of blood, — and very many have not that, yet the colts sold at an 
average price of 483 rupees ; one was, bought by a Cavalry officer for 
76 0 rupees. 

We have heard that Sir Henry Fane, who visited the Studs in the 
Csntral Provinces at Buxar, Kooruntah-Dhee, and the Dep6t at Ghazee- 
pore, has since expressed himself highly pleased with all that he saw. — ^ 
Bengal Hurkaru, Oct. 29. 



ffiilttar g giyt Utgcntr. 


BENGAL. 


DIVISIONAL STAFF. 

Brigadier general Brown, c. u. and brigadier general Sir T. Anbu- 
rey, knight, arc in orders of 21st October, as commanding the Benares 
and Saugor divisions respectively. • 


ARTILLERY. 

Major C. Graham is officiating as deputy principal commissary of 
ordnance during the absence of captain Gowan at the Cape on medical 
certificate. 

Captain McMorine is appointed aid-de-camp to brigadier general 
Brown, c. u. 

The demise of captain Vanrtnen, which took place at Meerut on the 
7th ultimo, has promoted brevet captain Dallas to full <^ptaiiP; second 
lieutenant Innes to first lieutenant, and brought supernumerary second 
lieutenant Thuillier on the effective strength of the regiment. 


ENGINEERS. 

Lieutenant H. H. Duncan has % been appointed to relieve captain J. T. 
Boileau, Bareilly Division of public works, as a temporary measure. 
Captain Boileau is abouf to apply for furlough. 

Lieutenant R. Martin is temporarily appointed to relieve lieutenant W. 
M. Smith, Burdwan Division of public works. 

Supernumerary Second-lieutenant R. Pigou has been appointed assist- 
ant to captain Fitzgerald at the presidency. 

Lieutenant J. D. Cunningham is superintending the building of the 
Nawab’s palace at Moorshedabad under the direction of colonel Macleod. 


Cornet Pepdergrast has been brought on the effective strength of the 
cavalry. 

lsf Regiment . — Colonel Stewart died at Ncemuch, on the 10th instant. 
This casualty promotes major R. E. Chambers. 

2d Regiment . — Lieutenant B. C. Bourdillon is coming to the pre- 
sidency and intends to apply for furlough on medidhl certificate. 

(jth Regiment .— Comat F. W. S. Chapman has* exchanged corps with 
cornet Macmullen of me 9th regiment, and enters* his new corps a« 
junior of his rank. / 

% 



MILITARY INTELLIGENT:. 


7th Regiment . — Lieutenant Masters is about to apply for furlough vi& 
Bombay. 

Lieutenant Halhed sailed on the Navarino fpom Calcutta for the Cape. 

8 th Regiment . — The demise of *najor Spillcr promotes captain G. A. 
Kempland to a majority, gives Inrevet captain Tweedale a troop, and 
cornet Wollaston liis licutcnantcy. ^ 

9th Regiment . — The following promotions are in orders : — Captain II' 
Hawkes to be major, lieutenants W. B. Wemyss to be captain ot a troop* 
and cornet AV. Cookson to be lieutenant, vice Chambers promoted. 


INFANTRY. 

3 d Regiment. — Captain Holland intends to submit an application for 
furlough, or eventually to retire from the service. 

5 th Regiment. — Captain S. Swayne is Acting Deputy Judge Advocate 
General on Major Coxe’s court-martial at Benares. 

6th Regiment. — Ensign Sturt is doing duty with the Assam Sebundy 
corps, vice lieutenant Hunter. 

7th Regiment. — Ensign Phayrc has resigned his appointment in the 
Assam light infantry and rejoined his corjjs. 

8th Rfyimen^ — Major Day is expected at the presidency, and intends 
to apply for furlough. L 

10/A Regiment. — Major General Sir John Arnold died at Barrackpore on 
the 8th October. He was one of the oldest officers in the service, having 
commenced his military career in 1778; Ensign 4th ^une same year. 
Lieutenant lCth November 1780, captain 7th January 1793, major 13th 
July 1803, lieutenant colonel 19th October 1805, brevet colonel 14th 
June 1813, brigadier 2d January 1S13, brigadier general 14th September 
1817, succeeded to a regiment 5th of July 1810, and was promoted to 
major general 12th August 1819. 

Captain Foley, deputy assistant commissary general, is about to apply 
for leave to resign the service. 

Lieutenant Lindsay has applied for furlough. 

12 th Regiment. — Colonel Cock is a passenger on the Thomas Grenville 
from London, arrived at Madras. 

15 th Regiment. — Lieutenant Boyd has obtained six mdnths’ leave to 
China for the benefit of his health. 

18/A Regiment.— Captain Anson has the command of the Commander- 
in-chiefs escort. 

19/A Regiment. — Lieutenant Boswell is coming to the presidency to 
apply for furlough on medical certificate. 

Colonel Littler has returned from furlough. 

21s/ Regiment . — lieutenant James has quitted India for England on 
furlough. 

22 d Regiment . — Colonel Wyatt is about to a, ply for furlough to Eu- 
rope on medical certificate. 
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2 ith Regiment . — Lieutenant Haig is appointed adjutant vice Mackin- 
tosh resigned the appointment. 

25 tk Regiment. — A court-martial assembled at Benares on the 1st in- 
stant for the trial of Major Henry Digb J Cox. 

30 th Regiment. — Ensign Nicolson hasfbeen transferred to this corps 
from the 67th regiment, at his own request. 

31 st Regiment. — Lieutenant Milne* intends to apply for furlough to 
Europe. His departure will leave the appointment of interpreter and 
quarter master vacant. 

32d Regiment. — Lieutenant Swinton has leave to visit the presidency 
and intends to apply for furlough to Europe. 

34 th Regiment. — (Captain Carter has returned froim furlough. 

4 Zd Regiment. — Colonel J. Nesbit, now in Europe, has been posted to 
tliis corps. 

44th Regiment. — Lieutenant T. W. Hill is about to visit the presidency 
to apply for furlough. 

Captain T. Des Vocux, acting major of brigade, Malvva field force, is 
coming to the presidency and will apply for permission to retire from 
the service. 

50 tk Regiment.— Captain (Ingham has been appointed to officiate as 
assistant to the agent at Delhi, during the absence of lieutenant Phillips, 
or until further orders. • * 

Lieutenant F. Trimmer has received brevet promotion to Captain. 

52 d Regiment. — Captain Auberjonois has applied for furlough. 

53c? Regiment. — Captain Conway has arrived at Madras. 

55 tli Regiment. — Captain W. P. •Welland is coming to the presidency 
to apply for leave to retire from the service. This application if it take 
effect, will promote Breve/; Captain Frecth to full Captain, and Ensign 
liorne to Lieutenant. 

Lieutenant Colonel S. Watson has been posted to this corps, and Colo- 
nel Calloway removed to the 6th native infantry. 

5 6th Regiment. — Lieutenant H. Mackenzie, and Ensign Buller have 
leave to the presidency preparatory to applying for furlough. 

58th Regiment. — Captain Welchman intends to apply for permission to 
retire. His rtJtireinent will promote Lieutenant Lumsdaine, now under 
the Resident at Gwalior, to Captain, and ensign Jones to^i lieutcnantcy. 

60/A Regiment. — Major Dickson is coming to the presidency to apply 
for leave to retire from the service. This will give a step to captain Fitz- 
r gerald, lieutenant Riddle, and ensign Whish. 

63c? Regiment. — Ensign Woodhouse proceeds to Europe on furlough, 
and.not to Bombay as announced in General Orders of the 17th ultimo. 

Ensign Young has been removed from the 27th regiment to this corps. 

64Jh Regiment . — Lieutenant colonel P. Brewer jp removed to the 69th 
regiment, and lieutenanraolonel Critchtou from the latter to the former 
corps. f 

\ 
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6$th Regiment . — The dismissal of lieutenant Harwood by the sentence 
of a general court-martial has promoted ensign E. P. Grimes to a lieu- 
tenancy. 


70th Regiment . — Colonel 
lough. 



is about to proceed to Europe on fur- 


71 st Regiment . — Lieutenant Bell intends to apply for furlough. ^ 

73 d Regiment . — Lieutenant A. Macdougal has leave to Europe on pri- 
vate affairs. 


invalids. 

Captain Phillip has obtainoddeave to Europe on medical certificate. 
Major W. C. Oriel has leave to the presidency for the purpose of 
applying for furlough to Europe. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Dr. T. Leckie is performing the medical duties of Burdwan during the 
temporary absence of Mr. Cheek. 

Mr. T. 0. Hunter is coining to the presidency on medical certificate. 
Mr. R. M. Scott lias been authorised to^perform the medical duties of 
Gowal p^rah, as well as Gowahattee, during Mr. Hunter’s absence. 

Assistant sifrgeon W. 1 E. Watson has resigned the service and sailed 
for Europe on the Orient. 

Assistant surgeon O’Dyer has been appointed to the civil duties of 
Midnapore, vice-assistant surgeon Cumberland. 

Assistant surgeon is to perform the medical duties of Shahabad, vice 
Dr. Bogie who is placed at the disposaV of the commander-in-chicf. 

Assistant surgeon Duncan is coming to the presidency and intends 
to apply for furlough on medical certificate. * 

Assistant surgeon J. Wood has been appointed to do duty with II M 
44th foot. 

, Surgeon Griffiths has been appointed to afford medical aid to colonel 
Speirs and his Agency at Jessore. 

Assistant surgeon Bond, has leave of absence preparatory to applvinff 
for furlough. trj & 

Assistant surgeon Spencer intends to apply early in the ensuing year 

for leave to Europe. 6 7 

Surgeon W. E. Carte, of the first local horse, is appointed to afford 
medical aid to the Ilurrianah light infantry battalion. 

Assistant surgeon W. B. Davis is appointed to do duty with the Assam 
light infantry. 

Assistant surgeon Agnew has been ordeAd to afford medical aid td the 
staff at Dinapore. £ 
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GENERAL &RDERS BY GOVERNMENT. 


PROMOTIONS. 

10?/* October. — I Initmant colonel and brevet colonel A. Galloway to lie colonel fiom the 
Bill Oftnliei l^e, vice major geueial Sir 3. Amtld, K. C. R., deceased. 

Majoi J . t « Iisliat ri to lie lieutenant colonel fiom the 8th Octolni 183b, vice lieutenant 
colonel ami brevet colonel A Galloway promoted . 

58 th V I - t aplnin II. C- M. Cox to Uvtnajot, lieutenant and brevet captain G. A. Wee 
to he i amain of a compant, and ensign W. Canity to he lieutenant, from the 8Ui October, 
18Sd, ill sin r esslon to major J. Fnishard piomoied. 

Medn.nl Department — Assistant surgeon E. J. Yentman, u u , to be Bingeou, vice 
riiraemi j Nall, retired, with tauk from the 2|st of Mau.Ii 1830, vice am genu It. N. Butuard 
deceased. • • 

17?/* October -8th I.. C.— Captain O. A. Kempland to be majoi , liniunaiit and brevi t 
tnp'aui F. Iweed.de to be captain of a tioop.and cornet C. Woollaslonlo he lieutenant fiom 
Hie b:b October I R3CI. In succession to major F. J. Spillei deceased. 

"■ii per. niriiii W G. Preudergasl Is hioncbt on the etlccilve strength of die ruvaliy 

09?/* AT. I. Ensign E. 1*. Grimes to he lieutenant, fiom the 23d September 1836. in the 
mom of lieutenant J. T. Harwood, dismissed from ibo service b> the aeiiieiice ol a geueial 
t .in it ioaitj.il 

Mr. R. H Alexander is admitted to the service. In conformity with Ids appointment by the 
lionmahie the toiiri of duectors, as a cadet of iiifanirv on this establishment and piomotid 
to the rank of ensign, leaving the date of bis commission tor futuie adjustment: Dale ot 
arrival at I'nrl William Rib Octobei 1836 

2 1 ?/* October.— Regiment of Artillery.- 1st lieutenant and brevet captain C. Dallas to be 
captain, and 2d lieutenant J. limes to he Jst lieutenant fiom ihr 7ili October 1830, in suc- 
cession to enptuin T. A. Vanrenen deceased 

Hupei nuiueiar) 2d lieiiienani It. It. L. Tbuillerls brought on the effective streugfli of Hie 
i eminent • 9 

Mr. A . Cameron having satisfied government on the poima of qualification prescnbed by 
/ existing i emulations. Is admitted to the service as a cadet of infantry on this establishment 
1 agieeabl) to 'Distinctions from (lie honorable thp com tot diiectois, in their militaiy teller 
dated the 12 b Apiil last. Mr. C.iinerou is promoted to the rank of ensign, leaving the date 
of Ins coiiiunssioii for future adjustment. 

Mi. R. A. Smith is admitted to the service, in confmndty with Ills appointment by the 
honorable die Comt of Directors, as a cadet of infantry on this establishment, and promoted to 
the r . hi k of ensign, leaving the date of bis commission for future adjustment— date of arrival 
at Fori William, 23d October 1836. 

list October . — Cavalry -Major R. B. Chambers to be lieutenant colonel, from the 
10th October 1836, vice lieiiteiiaut^olonel and hirvel colonel T. D Steuart deceased 

V?A /'• C. -Captain It. Hawkes to be major, lieutenant W. I). Wemyss to lie laptain of a' 
troop, and i ornet W Cooksou to be lieutenant, fiom the lOlb October 1336, in succession to 
m.t|or It. E. Chambers promoted. 

Supei. i ornet W. F. I'ytler is brought on the effective strength of the cavalry. 

'I he nudiM mentioned officer is promoted to the lank of captain, by bievet, from the date 
expiessed opposite to bis name: 

btith JV. /.—Lieutenant F. Trimmer, 21th Octuhcr 1830. 


APPOlN I’M ENTS. 

lor/* October .— Supernumerary 2d lieutenant It. Pigou. of Engineers, to be assistant to 
capiaiu W- R. rtlxgerald, ganlson engineer and executive oflicer of PurrWillum, and civil 
irih'ii-ii at the picsideucy. 

17/;* October - Major C. Graham, of the regiment of mtillery, to officiate as depuiy princi- 
pal cmiimissaiv of ordnance, duiing the absence of captain K. P. Gowau, proceeding to the 
Cape of Good Ho|>e, on medical certiilcale, or until fuither orders. 
rr i nth October.— M r, Jissistunt surgeon W. 8. Kent, to the medical charge of lb** civil station 
of the Southern division of Mooradabtuhh 1 lie appointment is to take effect fiom the 1 1th 
J id v la-l. wF 

\>th October, captain J Graham, of the Mill native Infantry, to ofheiate as assistant to 
the »»ejii at Deiilee, during the absenceftf lieutenant Phillips, oi until further mdeis. 

8 Un October. — A-sistant surgeon J . F. 030011,111 medicnl cliaige of the Nfurihein division 
1 Moot Jid'ibad, was, at his own request, Iransfered hv the houoiable ll^lienleimnt governoi of 
tin* Nuith Western pi uvinces, under date the 10th instant, tothe civil sTntiou of Hhabjebaupnie 
in sucMjfisioii to assistant snigeonf Fleming placed at the di»pn«| of bis excellency the 
i (•mm.iiidcr-iii chief, m • 

17 ?/* October. -Mr. assistant stfgeon 3. tVDwver to perform the medical duties of the civil 
ii..Ii»ii of Midnapoie, vice Mt. aptsiaut surgeon H. B Cumberland. 

\ D v 
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Mth October — Ensign A. A. Sturt, of the 6th native infantry, to do duty with the Assam 
Schmid » Corp«, vice lieutenant 11 M. Hunter. 

A sbistaut surgeon J- O'Dvryer has been app 'lilted in the judicial and revenue department, 
under date the 27ih instant, t<» perform the medical duties of the civ II station of Midnapoie, 
vice utiislani suigeou 11. B* Cumberland. I 


appointment resigned. 

315/ October • - Ensign A. I*. I'ii.iyre, ot the Tilt native i uf.ititrv , doing duty with iheHtssam 
11 jlit Infantry, la, at his own request, permuted to resugu his appointment and irjoin lila 
co ps. 


FURLOUGH TO EUROPE. 

Xbtk October - I ienteria.it Henry Hai tir’d, of the 7ih light oavalrj , oil medical certificate. 

tit h October.— Lieiiien.uu 1 Juinc^f Hie 2ls»i native inlaiiin, and 2nd lieutmani 1). 
lleid, of th«‘ llegt. of .im^erv , «»n nudicil ceiurtcite # 

Llriiieii.iiitll.il llnntei.of ili»* 73 I native nsfn.it i y . and alt .it lied to the Ais.nn Sebnndy 
eon s mi account >>f pi irate alTaiis, 

Sir/ October — C i'ouiI F. V. tupir, of tile :0th ii.it ue iiilaull), and lit utenant A. Mac 
dongal, of the 73 I native ir|t i div, mi .lecomil ol private .iflair*. 

Lienlen.iiil !' Uimi.hi, of tin* dial native uilaiitiv, lieutcn.iiil J. Bell, of the 7lai native 
infant u, md nisi -n II, f Ann . ot the 5ti< li name nit mtr v, on medical ceili:)cate. 

C ipt.im it s Pint. i pit, hi the mv ilut ( «-t.ibliOi»iieiit, <m ni< <m ai c«’Hi(k..iic. 

I Ii<’ Ii a< e ol a r.nie.* "i. mted to cii'U’i C it Wuniihnn&e, of ilie l»3id native infunlrv, In 
geiirial oidei >, iii i tie 17, h iiiMaut. i » |i »ed t > Buiil'i.i) , on lilt’d it at i_n tmcale, is commu- 
ted to liirlouah to l trope mi ihr saim account. 

10 th Uttobtr Lienteiiani II Macken/ie, 5Gtb native infantry , on medicnl certificate. 


c returned 10 tiieir duty. 

17/A October.— M.»|or U C 'lacd -nal'l, of the 40ili native infnntiv — date IQili Octohei 1936. 
Captain \V . II. Wake, of the 45m native Infantry — ditto pili Or tober 1*31. 

Ht'i Oito'n,- Lieutenant IV . C. CHi,er,ot the atili name iufaiiiiy -date of anival 17th 
Octolrer I-tJfl 

Licuteuuul E. Watt, of the dill light cavalry — date of arrival 33d October 1836 


ALTER A | ION OF RANK. 

10 Ih October .- Surgeon J . Barker, from 9Mi February 18n. vice J. Ilall retired ; surgeon 
Rich Nos. iter Dm nard filer rated.) finin v6lh Felnuuy I3J4, vice J. IHcDowt II retlied; 

Bin genii Gnv in I unibtill, fiom 31th Apiil 1*31, vice J. Evans Mind; Htngenn Aiivnndcr 

Kyd Lmdcta), from 2itli Apnl l*3t. vie.- t; Govan, M. u., iclired; surgeon itobeit Grah.une 
from 16th Si'pteiriher 1834. vice J. Nicoll deceased; siiigeon Thomas Foiresi, from 3)st 
March 1933, vice J O. <»ei trd deceased , sugein Moigun Powell, liom 28th May 1 833. vice 
J Coulter deceased ; mrgeon Donald fninpiitdl, finin 2d September 1N3), vice F- 9. 
Matthews, deceased ; •-uij'eoii Hezektah Ct.u k, from 5ili September 1933, vice J Kckfoid 
deceased ; surgeon Nathaniel Morgan, fiom .1) October 1831, vice fl. Skiplou, deceased; 

surge m Joliu Davidson, fioni ljih October I S.t A , vice j. Allan, vi, n , decease 1; surgeon 

Charles Moltlei, frou; igtli March I83'», vice J, Hrudeisuu deceased ; and surgeon James 
Ronald, from t9tli March 183), vice O. Wray, deceased- 


RESIGNED THE SERVICE. 

10/A October .— Assistant surgeon W. E. Watson, of (he medical department at Ills own 
request, I nun the 1st December next, * 

ilth October .- Ensign W. C. Fullest, of the 7 1st native Infantry, Is permitted, at his on. 
request, to red ,n the service of the Rust India Coinua.it)- The resi"Uj|,ion of ensign Forrest 
to have efftci from the Buih July last. 9 


/ retirement. 

lo/A October —Captain J. H. Wornuin, 51st native infmtry. Is periniiled to retlrefroni 
the service of the K. I. c. on the pension of a major, from, he date of sailing of the Ship nit 
whirli lie may einb.uk for Europe, in couiormiiy with the \ tovisionsof the regulation pub 
Itsbed iu general orders of the 23d May 1686. 
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AT DISPOSAL. 

10/A October.- Captain It D- H Mncdnnald, Sill light cavalry, Lite attached to the British 
P-inlc.issv in Perma. is pl.ned At Hie •Hsp»s.il of Ins exccllenci the commander In-chief 

riienTMCis oi 1 i^iiren.ini J. D.|Tiiiiiiiii>>h:iin,o , 't1ie en'iineei*, sir plat crl sil the disposal of 
the Heng.il government, ivi'li a vi-w to lin bring ipiftlntcd lo snino intend the liu |ldlii!£ of the 
p'll'iO" i‘f V1<i>iiali(>i! I it».id. 'inder I It** dlirriioii of rnl-'&el |i itlcL'-nil, 

Id/ A 0 ( fober. I In* sen ires «l assistant mu genii §> II. dome duty at Hie presi- 

dency geiiii.tlliObpit.il, are placed :n Hip disposal of the light lionoialde the governor of 
Dciio .il, for Hie prifmmaiM e of Hie medical du:i s of 'lie roil >>1111011 of Slinlin<> .id, vice nssis 
I.'IH >11151 011 W. Bogie, u. o , who is pU< rd at i^c disposal of Ins excellent.) 1 tlic commander- 
In < h let 

Ifa't October. — ‘I lie «t rv.res of .issistaut «nrgeon It. Still are placed at the disposal of the 
lion o'. ili'c the lie iiteii.int govcnmi of Hie Nnr'li Up>t' , in ''louiices, \vi»h a new loins bring 
appointed to Hie nn-di< .’ll tlurge of the < «vil hinion nl R.md.i 

1 iie sen ire i.f siHgeon II (.utlinr, M. I) , aie plan d at the disposal of the linnoi aide the 
11* ntP'i mt eoiemm ot Hie North WV-tein Prnvinci t>. mi oonti as lie shall lie irliend Hum hi* 
duiKS in me 05lli native titianiry, for the purpose ot being appointed to the medical chaise 
of the civil station of na. ^llj. • » 


PARAGRAPHS tip LETTERS 

10/ '1 October I lie foilmviiii pan<>t.i|ilii> of Milit ir> lettets, from Hie hoti»raMe tlie court 
of ilirerlms in the gnvrruoi of the presidrucy of Foil William iti Bengal, aio ptiblifhcd for 
gcnei al tnf.ii innuon : 

Leftn dated VTl/i Apt if. 1838. - Para. 2 We have granted the tinilei mentioned othcris sin 
ett t •* 11 1 inn oi 1 111 loii!*ti ( tor *>ix iiioi|i|ib each, viz. major Charles Chilsne and Captain C II 

Colilie. 

Letter dated 2,1th Apt it, 1SJ6 — Paia Being sail fled from the medical o.iiiiliaies which 
h i\e from nine to li>ne lieen piodimd liy aa»i-iaiil surgeon Allingham, of sour esialdlsli- 
nieiit Dial his ahsrnrc fiom India hetoml Hie peiioil of five tea’s fio'*> the dale of In* quli- 
1111" It, h i« licen ncranoned fn si> kness, Within llie m< ailing of Hie act of Hl>> 3 Id <Jei'. 3d, chap, 
fig icc. 7*> ; We have iiemnHed him lo rPtinii lo III# lank, on i>mr es'alilislimenl, which pvr- 
limslon has leteived Hie concur' elite ot theboaid of i niiiissionci# for the ^f.mi ol*Iml.a 


All SC ELLA NEGUS. 

10/A O' tober. -The sadder birir at rhiltagntig, wlurli tv is directed in gr nfral oideis of 
the ‘2fd Jon lv2J, n» lie reduced in r-i ••»ti>Ti -ti oi io Hie s>aic •»( a irgimeiiul bazar, will Id 
finally abolished, as uimeccbsary, fiom the l*>i pioxm.o. 

• 
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APPolNI MliN lS. 

10/A Auguit —16/A V /- Ensign It A Herbert to tic mini ureter and quarter master vice 
lieutenant Johnston, who Iras been peimitted to resign that appointment. 

2 It/ O tober - C.ipiani C. McMoiine, of Hie 1st company 5Hi hnnallnnofaHUIery.il 
appointed aid tie camp to biigadier geneial C. Uiown, o. II., Horn the ajd pinximo. 


DISTRIBU I ION OF TROOPS. 

9,1 //j October - fffs excelleocv llie coininainler-tii rlilef lias with llie sanction of govern- 
nieiit, been pleased to direct Hie following distribution of the troops striftoni d in Hie iuugoi 
division : 

j In* head quarters of the 4flih regiun nt native infant r> will move fiom Giinawaii.ili. on 
the 15i li December next, towaids Jubhulporc, leaving 2 companies at the former post, besides 
soppl} Hi- an equ.il^etnil fur llie dulies ot Seonce. 

The head quaiters at Hie fiijili regiment native Infantry will move from P ilionl towards 
lliisscengahad, on HieThth December non, leaving 2 toinpaiues for Hie duties of the former 
post. * 

The post gnus, and artillery details attaehed, lo accompany the head quaiters of regiments 
respectively to Julihulpure and tiuabiiipuhad. 

REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. ^ 

SI st&rtober - Brigadier generic. Rio.vn t C. I) , to HiecominShd of the Renar.>a division. 

Brigadier general Sir I*. Aubupy, Kt , C. B , to Hie command of tlA Saugor division. 

Colonel J. Nesbitt, (on furlmijh in Euiope) new promotion, to the 4sd native Infantry. 

Lieutenant colonel A - Galloway, (on furlough; trom the *5tU to the 6tli native infantry 
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Lieutenant colonel 9. Watson, new promotion, to tlip 55th native Infantry. 
nil October . -Vetniiiarj *tir«e«tn P. R. F. Ureeu is posted to the tut lulgade horse 
•miHcry vice Mrifflths deceased. 

21 yf Uclnbtr — Assistant surgeon J limes, m. n. t rrcrntly placed at the disposal of his 
enellrncy the roiniiiauriei-iii chief, is pn&'eri to the 191b tuiive infant ry, vice assistant sur- 
geon A. Lighlfout, iciuoved t« the 7Hi lig/.i ravaliy. 

l u.l October .- Lieutenant colonel P, 1} *evver, fiom the 81th to the Gfllli native infaniry. 
Lientfii.iiit colonel D. f nrhlon. fiom tlife lattei to the fminei corps, 
h nstgu tl.iMinus Young. fiom the 97th to the fl.ul native intaniry. 

Pustgn W. T. V\ ilbnti, from the 52(1 to llio 53lh native Infantry. 

AS'. stain mu j eon It.w Wnghtsou is posil.1 to the Airaeau local battalion, but mil coniinue 
wnli the lOih native Infauliy. until fin liter orders. 


EXCHANGE OF CORFS. 

I.VA (h tobn t'ornet F IV.S rhynnmn, from fltli to the Oth light ravaln.vlie cruet 
S. F. Mai iiiliIIi ii, 1 1 0111 Alt latter 10 the funner, each eiiieiing lust.it w ctnps u» the junior 01 
his r.iiik. 

husun O P. Nii’iilsnn, of 1 he Mill, is at hie own request, tiansferreil to the 30th nn l»« 
mi. nun, as the junior ot his 1.111k. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Head Quarter t, on the fttvri t off lle/iarcs, 13 th October .— The attnnlon of (he coin- 
(inudcr in chief in India was .unacted smue week-. 'Hire hy a letter in a piildic jmiinal, 
Le.11 mg the Muiiaiuie of ‘ Vims Kennedy,’ ami appearing to lie tro til colonel Vans Kennedy, 
01 Hie Bnnlny arinv, soldi esscil 10 Hits editor of the Englishman newspaper, which is puli 
Jisheil in r’alt ntia. 

As aletiei so signed, and so addressed and published, could only he 1. oked upon as sped* 
ally inlt if .ed for the c»m-iileiali >ii of ihc officers of the Bengal a. my , and as 11 mui.iiiii-il 
mallei fas n.e cdLimandei in chief thinks) iiiimIi unite calrulated loprmlute evil ih.in q.mii, 
lie was iik lined to notice it immudntel) he lia.l pemsed if. As, however, lie had too high 
an opinion of Hie good sense ot 1 lit* olliteiauf the Bengal atmy to think, that any hum tmiiti 
atue Horn delay, lie detennilietl, 111 ibe first plate, to ascertain fiom col >ncl Vjiis Kiunnly 
hmijCll, nheiher ho acknowledgt d Iht Inter to he his. 

Hu has 1 Ins day meived ihr colonel’s acknowledgement, that he Is author of the same, 
and therefore, he pi meeds toe .mini n> upon 11. 

'the griev ant e>v ot me colonel, mi whirl), itoni his publication, it must be inferred, ilial 
he sinks Hu sy mpa’liy ot the Ben.al arnu in tl < e fold 

1 h« J lirM Ins having been removed from nit situation, as Judge Advocate (icneral of the 
Bnmh'i) army. 

'I lie second, Ins not having been subsequently nominate. I to the command of a brigade. 

Itie tin 1 cl, lhai lie has been tried hy a court maitial, for disobedience ol outers. 

Every officer must Know from the general piacUr* of 1 lie iniliiarv service, Him. if a subor- 
dinate docs not discharge the duties of the et-.itl situation wlmh be fills, to the sntt«facli hi 
ol Ins snpeiior, be must he liable 10 be removed * 

I Ins was die point of failme of Col Vans Kennedy ; and the rivil Covl of the Boiiibav 
piesideitey, concuiiiiig 111 the views ol the Loiitiiiaii'ler-in Chief ol the Bombay amiy rela- 
tive iu die colonel's <niidiift, (whatever it may have been) he was displaced fiom Ins nfli-r 

It nnely happens, that any man is displaced without defining himself wronged mil to help 
on. judgment m this case we have the opinion ot the Commander.lti chief of Hie Bombay 
anny and of ihc civil Hoy eminent, fo set against th.it ol the individual inteiesiid. 

When displaced fi . *111 Ins Mtu.nioii he was ordered to join his leginicnt. uliirh he dirt hut 
on a bugade command subsiqii* uily tailing vacant, he was passed over; ami a junior olllccr 
w.i.i appointed to the command. 

t olouel \ am* Kennedy thinks proper to assert, that his seniority gave him a title to such 
rommaiiil. 

The Commander iiFChief of the army in India denies the correctness of this doctiine. 

He asserts Hi.it seniority, flim-ss being absent, gives no title whatever.’ 

Me cannot conceive words to lie put together which could leave less.jionbt 011 the subject, 
than the letter of the Houoiahle the Court of Directors, No. 65, of the^lTIh December 18.14, 
published In the fieneial Otdets of the army, of the 1st June ISJ». The Comt mi, 

* We have no hesitation In expressing uiir opinion, that "officers have 110 stnci right to suc- 
eei' to the appniiiuneiits of Brigadier General on the 31011ml of mere senlm iiv and this 
oiiiiiKinis only qualified, J»> an expression of then fii in reliance that the claims of officers 
* arising out of length o' ' e ci vice, will never be set amde, except on public grounds.' 

Ibe question then is, had the Cominauder-iu*Chief of the Bombay amiy in this case legi- 
iiuiaH ' public grounds ?' 4 - 

It .irvtrom OoWhicI Vans Kennedy’s own statement, tlht ho bad been tilling a civil of- 
fice ..11 Hit- stall lor eighteen years; and hud been absent troiHall regimental duty twenty nine 
ytars, ins whole period of service having been 1 bit ty six yea s a. 
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llr had. ilii irfoic, never commanded a iMtiallnn either in qua? lei s *r I fie Arid, and proba- 
bly was ( n«. a practical oilier i ) iineilv i»ii<>r.i«il’ of all llie .ilirraiioiiH, wlmli have taken place 
in tlir ladits <>f the .inn), since the nine of Inaeail) si ivice a% .1 subaltern 

Is tins Irsitlinafp ' public sromul’ f.>r the oilicrr at the head <<f an ami), whose rliitr it la 
to wan li u\ri iis i.isriplnir.ainl wit** is n*s|»«uisililr gillie Hoieuiiliciit, iliai (as lai as he lias 
mitiinrm ) the troops me in proper hands to act up<A f 

Tin* CnmmaiHlrr 111-Cliiel of the Mini 111 India c|*-ms, that it is a quite li'«iliin.ite 1 puhllc 
<t ■ ouiiil .itid hr does not doubt, that it was one ul ihuse pounds alluded to 111 Hie oidei ht»- 
foie quoti (I 

It has been .is«ertrd, tli.it i>'iioranrp on biicIi •ih|*‘(.t Is no bar t«. command in tin Indian 
artm : bin the Coinniaiidei-iii Clnel is \v 1 1 1 1 • 1 1£ to belli vu tins 10 he an a&peisinn. 

At all events lie docs not admit such a dociiinr , not will lie b licve, that such will be ad- 
vocated b\ tin* lliiiioiiilile ili«* Cum 1 ot Puccinis or the aim) 

’I lie Hind gi levancr remains to be rnnsideied ; and what is. advanced 111 ihe course of ns 
ilisc-.s^ioii In ihe folom I, limns a principal reason lor His Pxcclleucj the i-otiitiiamici-in- 
Chiri thus iiildro«-snio Hie arm). # 

It appears, lli.il, in ohe^ieme lo ordeis, Colour | Van* Kenned* , ?Hei Ins removal tiom the 
stall, ini'ird lit . ri '.iineni : but. mviili? to * i>niiiiii.n.v . or some otliei cause, (ihe Imniei vvviild 
iiecisMii'i id inle. icd by those olliieis and soldnr*. who wtn* await ol 1 li « rm mn- 
Hiftmes of Ins t.ise; lie urn r appejittl on ihe pa lade ol Ins repineiii for a pet toil of six 
iin. mlis. 

\ itiinonr of this nc'iletl (is ninimslaiices iieein to indicate) havin'* transpired, a r-utrn 
was 1 illed loi by Ills » \« ellrin v tin t oininanitei in ilnef ol llie K.nnbai aims , ibumuli ihe 
eebeial olhiir cumin iiidiii» ihe division of l|ie anuy to which Mil on el \ jus Krniir'lv’s regi- 
merii in loii n ( il, i ab ul.iled to show ihe Mil. 

A M"mn w i> ai t oidpuh made tli 1 •m^li Ihe officer < oii.niandiii" the brigade, which iflui') 
proved, lb, it ihe milh ie.ill) was, as had been supposed. 

1 lie i.Hicei 1 01. mi Hulun* the brigade, liiciefmc n-nrd 411 older, ihe iiiteiiinm of nhirh 
evldentlv iv.i. to illicit 1h.1t colonel kilineilv should atieiul the piii.nlia <jf Ins rep tin lit. this 
oidei , Iniiii ms snpi 1 101 iifficci , the (•ilonrl ilrnnii ted .iliuiit « btymg ; and he wlft in conse- 
quence plated in „neKi, and sulistqiicnll) tiled h) a (011r1-mam.1l * 

I be e\:uui li tints piueeii before iIip Bengal aniv of an officer coniinaridiiij* a regiment 

• ali m« leivc in abstain l mm all mu -door diifv. and lo absent luinself from all paiades.'for hi 
m nubs in sin ce.siou, atlhom»l) upvva «ls> cf l<b| nun were piesent 111 qu.iiteia, deserves 
111, nked loiideiiiiiRtioii: and Hu* coniiiiandei-iii-cliief in India condemns it acc<>idiii»lv If 
i lio colour |», absriue ws either uecessAiy or wairautahlc, it should have received tin' previ- 
ous SillK * 1**19 Of Ills SUprlliir ollltei. 

I'll etc i< n rlorti 1 11 ■ winch the culoncl l.a» advanced, r**snectiii!» ohedience in siiperiois, or 
rather wliai rniistiiiiie* disobedience, which may be law; but, if it is, it is so adverse to 
discipline in an ami), anil so cmitiaiy lo loi inn pine Mo* , th it the commander m-, hief 11 
mipiised ul ns advo acv h) ail) foldier of tank. I he colonel says in the riled lullowini* : 

I bad "till given an mi imalKiii * of all intention to ilisobcv,* but hail imi actually disnbejeil. 
Yon did mu ntloid me time lo disobey; but you placed me in aricst ; and thus I am unjustly 
dealt bv, because 1 had not (iiinmiued ih% disobedience. 

let 11s see how this diidine would opeiate earned a lillle farther. 

I he Kuropcau "An er onlets Ins suhadai 01 oilier suhmdinate uAiccr, to parade his company 
SIX hums subsequent!) . 

Tin* *11 bad a r icplies. I Oia 1 1 not do so. Atftoidinu to Hie law non laid down, the EumpiMii 
ofliiei is uni in place Ihe subadar in at test, because lie has not had lime to complete bis 
disobedient e. 

I Ills m'ciiis in be the luv advanced by colonel' Vans Kennedv 1 

I lie coininniulei-in tluei is quite sun , that discipline can not lie maftllained, if snth law m 
I be acicd upon 

Oil a cuttsideraiKMi of the whole published letter, lie offers his advice to tlm army not i„ 
follow 1 hr examples iv It it li colonel Vans Kennedv Iras Ihonglii proper thus to lav heune ihcm. 

1 hut rather lo pi oilt Ik tlicin, as attbidius; insMiices. ol conduct which sbomd he catclully 
sli 11 lined h> all ill. »“wh'> drsiied to pioapei in tlioir piofession. 

Tile Cniniiiaiidei -in-Chicf cannot conclude, without expressing his decided opinion, that 
this soil of expaiie, publication, whi. li 19 cal. ulaied (md piobably intended) 10 detonate from 
Ihe •h.naciei ol a supen.-r otllcn ol §lie aimi . and 111 which Hit* colonel diietilv inipuiea 

* cKireine injustice’ to some person orpeisonv is 11m calculated to do good or to lend to just 
rniiLi'iMiMis; ami, tlierrfni**, is liiilc becoming an) oilicri, but inA^p especially mie of U^h 
rank 111 the .limy, whose expenence should have ausht him lieiierr 

Hi* •(celleucy Will not fall l^nake known 10 the llniiomhle cfiurl of Oiiectois, tliroui*h the 
Sop'cuie Ooveiiimrnt, Ins vieiwil sir h pioc*nlm;s : and Imw much hr dc preeaits publications 
which aie calculated more lo Acne dissatisfaction in ihe .mu), than to do any public icmce. 
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MADRAS. 

GENERAL ORlj^RS BY GOVERNMENT. 

PROMOTIONS. 

tl 

7-nrl September. - Senior iMsistam sin neon J P. fiiant. to he snr«enn from the ISlh May 
D3'>, vice Conn r II deceased 

IS//* V 7. - Snihii t ii«ijii W M..ma.-ue Johnston to lie ln uten.int, vice ( In isiir deceased ; 
date of < imimini mi v 3*1 S.-pti'inhei , 18,D. 

tl<l X. f. ‘•rMiioi ni.-isn r. Kurioii to be lieutenant vice Foote deceased; date of com- 
ini**ion IHb Nc.iicuihri ln.D 

7/A fh tuber.- henioi A»«ist surgeon D. Richardson lo lie siugeou, from the 3d instant 
vire Fa-ken ill ' c is"il *’ „ 

I h «in,,s (ili u I on n si on/ M . D who ai riveil at Madras on the 2d instant, is admitted on iho 

eslnhliilinii ill as a i ns-iMam smcemi 

I IfU (U t,<bei - Kugiucin - Se in i 2 d lieutenant I . Smvilie to lie 1 st lieutenant vh e /.maid, 
Dnte ot < oiimns'ioii jd Oi lohri ,SD 

M’l • iminieiaiv vo LicnuiiMit i . u. F.llint to lip brought on ihe effective tdiensib of ihe 
coip* liom i lie i'd (ii'iobi i IW1, •«» complete this C'tu|di*.lnnrm 

1 ’5/A Oifubir. Smiih Lit iiimi, ml C. ii ilai klionse to he t .ii>lam, and sentoi Pii«i"ii ll.lt. 
I*i Hot lo lie Mi i tenant in sum-ssimi to John Itoss piomoied hale ot coiiiiiiih ion 1 7 1 Is 

Nn» i ll l im In i. 

O.i (ii ,V. / Senior lie uli traut (Ricvet rapt un) ! f . Home lo he < nptain, nnd »cmor misl'jii 
Mi Nal» l>» Im* In nil n.iii mr Ilian deieaS'd. Date of commiS' ioii 2d Or inhei Ism). 
2m/ fh . - [nfintrif Si*n oi Mapir (' G ' lv. » limn i lie 18 h n «imem, io he lieiitc 

II n ri t_ ouiiieiviie ( Union # lie K ili/leln ll , dcrc.isi <1 ; dale ot Cnilillils-lon lUtli Oi loliei 1S3>! 

I S/A \. / Si mill Cacl.iin IV Shaw lo In* in ij*nJ senior I lenleiianl Ii < ovvic to lie cB|)' 
IUiii, ninl denim eiisieii A. I.iv.iehl t<» be lirntilunl, in succession to C (» Alecs pioinuted ; 
date ot coiniinsSiiAis lOili DtiQin-i 1 A., 6. 


APPOI\ I'M ENTS. 

Viit Srptember.- 4\h N. I — l ieutenant O. I). Sioke to he quarter-master and interpreter, 
me C In ii net j 

S3 ti N | - I n nim, ml A M. McCall), to be qnnitei master and Intel jueter. 

4th L. (' - Colon* I Mildimi) |\me, o| Ini Vnp viy ’* A ,ili font, to he a In igadier of the second 
elms nnd lo eoniinand Tilt Iniioooli, vice Kinned) pei inilteil to ixoreed lo Jiurope- 

At i lie ie< oiii hi ■ nil, i'ioii ot ln« e\i ellent \ lh>* eiMiin indei in chief. 

r'.ii'i .ii it ll Cm dilution of i|ie Dili native inf.iutiv to he li^t iidjumiil of ‘I riclitnopoly from 
the dale of in.ii i ii of the 311 Is native lnfniiti) viee Mirks 

3.1 //t V. /. — I i ii t e ll a ii I I*. <ili|ihaiit to he ndjii'unl. 

4G/A A 7. - l.ieuti iiant C. It. Mai kei./ie to lie quai ter inastei and intfrpieter. 

II tU (U tob(t.~- Captain J. I. Underwood, oi tii^., corps ot engiueeis, i« be siipei intending 
engineer at the prrtiilenev . vim* Mimnlh. 

X -i l ii men nit It. A I ake to be adjutant to the mips of ensineeis, vice Geriard deceased 

I Uh October -- The iicln lionoia' lo iIip Go%r.nor hi lomiiil is plrnsrd, at tin* re< oiiinieiida- 
tloii oi Ins excc'lmr i tin* t oiiini4iide*-iii « luef, L » make the lulluwing appoiiitiiieiils, to take 
effect fiom liie 1 1 1 Ii instant. 

Colonel It. it. t’eiton, c 0. Ins majeMj's fl.Li foot, to act as uiillian aer.iLtar) lo the rum- 
maudet in -chief . mini fu. tlier owlets. 

(’apt mi tv. Convva),of the Id I IJn^al native Infanlij, lo be Aid-de-Cai ip to the cuinman- 


dei-iii-rhief 




At ili<* lerivimiiend.uiiin of Im e\cellenej the rmntiiamler-iii-rlitef, the ri^lit liomualile the 
governor hi cornu il is pleaded to make tlie follow me appointments -- 

l.ieuti n.mt ft. (ioidon, of Hie I* III ifgiincm n « live inl.miiy, in a« I as deputy assistant quar- 
ter masi#i eeiieial of tho arinv, from the date of cnihnikahoii, and dm inf the absence o|| 
set vice with Ins i egimpiit, of Lieutenant W. liordmi. Mil It native infantry, au«l flepuiy assis- 
I a ii i qn.utei master general of ihe army. * 

Afutiras European rrglment. - Lieutenant J. L. Stephen in tube adjutant, vice Neill re- 
elsned- 

13/A October. - Captain 1 luvnns Bowes Forster, of the 8th native infant i y , to be lioumary 
Alde-de Camp lo tbe comuiaml e r - 1 ii -chief * *' 


FURLOUGH TO FUROPE. 

and September. — I^/*«ienaiu J. (i Neill of the Madras European Regiment, Is peimlt- 
led to irsleu Hm Adjmaiitcy of that Corps, and lo mum to lit rope on sick certificate, eni 
baiklng fiom tho Western Coast. V 
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Lieutenant 8 fl. f, Renaud, Madias Fnrnpran Rr.ji I Irnfen mt II. (? N‘inlet'>n, fttli 
n.iuso i n ranin , Lieutenant (Dievn Captain) II. Fuller, Till. i<> embark fioin Hie " cstcru 

t tth October. - fapiaiii It R. Ri< kelts, 4S1I1 He«t. Nntivr I finny . 

Lii-'iti-ii.mi F It M'-eli, 'i id do.fo mi I1.11 h 1 1 0111 1 In- W-sicn C'-as 1 * * 

I'f* October. — I lpuieiianl (Biewt <\ipismi) CJ |litimnoi<ii ol llie & I st Regiment Native 
IiifmiM , is pi 1 111 iti « >1 tn 1 «•£■!« 11 Hip nppmiiiineni *if vi.ulcr M.Mer mid [iitmpiiMei to Hint 
Corps .mil lu 1 1-1111 11 in Imh niii- mi tin lui.^li, •••uli.i . ka ■ n mu i| a <> iVcirm Coast. 

Lteuie11.ini N VVioiigliimi, hilt and l- nti • 11 I. named, Dili N. I. 


EX I II l CIS OF LIT I KItS 

f.ct ter dated Ath May lHi<i .3 • Up rif-i o <!■ .t >lie a.low.i'ice lierelnfore grained l» mill. 
1 11 I 11 . 1 I 1 u lin li iv r bet 11 <li sin 1 m*il ti», a i'll- m'i v m*. hi li.itfp 1 1 m in-u an i lie nliei 11 . 1 t ivc *o t .iking 
llt< 11 iii.il In < milt 111.11U il, lie cmiliinii il 11 1011 iln- p.iiup < .•iiiImioiis.m/. iliac Him 1 Ikp ilitm 
selves w 1 1 It 0 hi ilt lax timlei Hie ouleis ol the town major ttn t lie puipu&e of b,iii» pmwdcd 
imHi a i>a»sj!!i* in I 1 111: land. 

•I * I'n iiiiIokI" ih -o urciiii.s'.niu'd wlio d 1 imt linea l to quit the country , joii will gi.nn tin 

allowance nlwi-evei. • • 

31 . ‘ • 'nr* l"iii" ilit* till r.1 tin lonu*i on sick < pi nitrate nliirli C.iii.1111 McKi ii/n- Ins nhl.iined 
under iln* irgiil.ilimis tillin’ spun c, ami Hie Con. iii.mder 111 -’hirt having irpoitd ih :i t |, R 
* nnliapipy M i*p nl 1 1 1 • 1111 Mi Ki-ii/k ’s 1 ip,iIiIi 1 » n dr 1 >. :nn lir.p* • . ( f Ins iri.ui , n 1111 pi oh.inle,’ « e 
sli.ill pi.i« e hull npnii iJn* 1 ■•i|n*,i 1 1 - 1 11 j , , ■ 1 1 llie r\|>n moil ot t u five mouths I linn the dale of 
bis laudin': In the Hum d Kingdom.' 

/ offer t/atid WtU 1 /w,/ iSik — Ifiia I 4 In 0111 liMlei 111 this dcpailmctit dated .’Uhli Man li 
l.m, « • have dn> t*i d (lie 111111,1-111.111* >1 isl 1 i|inti<>n m the* r-uoia Imoli. 

2 ‘ At iln* r\pii:)il<ni ol tiini iii'iinlis 1 lie date I Iln; « oiiiinciuriiir lit of die disi 1 ihuilon inn 

mil c * it «** a 1 l 1 11 1 11 to In* made ol the I- iirupf.ni ollu-ei* and men ctmilrd to - liat e in i 1 , and uhn 
limn lidt im* dml 01 lift India hetoie the di- > iiiiiinio*i 1 o-niiielieed , have not leceivi d ilieir 
sliaieH. 'I In* leiui 11 u ill di?niignisli lli>isi’ l»el,.ii<!iiiu in Ins Majesty's legiiiirH-, limn Hjosn 
helou 'ilia to tlie ’o'.ipain ainn , and will spi cilv the sum due 10 each in the lurirmy in 
tv lilfli I h r gen- 1 ul ili'ii ihotlou has hern yiade. 

3. * "hi 11 iln 1 1 * 1 u • . 1 'li ,li nave In * 11 pi«*|>.ned and transmuted, in* pnuiicnis 11111 ^ he made 
111 India on iirroiinl of Hie than s Suet 1 lied,) 11 it ^ 

4 * You Mill likewise ti.uisuiit to us a c iinplete rop) of die Alts for Hie Eiiiopea.i part of 
the force, alien 1115 how the dilleient thaies have hern paid.* 


MISCF.LLaN I'OUS. 

Militant Dcptii tment, II th Oitober. -Iln Kxtellenry Limit. General Sir Peregiine 
A1 .iiiI.iiii'. 1;. c 11 , a|i|»miiifil It) the Imnmalili* llie Court of Dnettms to be cmum.iii Jei ..r all 
tiu* fours 'i rv in g ninler tin* president y of (#iri hi tienige and one ni the i-oiiui i.lr r>. tlieieof, 
having (li 1 1 veil on buaid the 7 '1 Mr It) tloa ill, usual ti.illis liaw* been ..ilmi .i.ieitd ,o Ins 
e\crllnn), and his exeeilmry lias this day takni Ins «r.M as it t mid ineiiiliei ol (lie cmiiuil at 
thus pr* sident v under llie usual & elute fi 0111 the 1 .1111 pal Is <>t I* 01 1 *»r. f.ioi gi . 

All olliu'ia anil solilii'is mi the "SialHi-limenl of Foil. St Genree mil ohm I i-uleiiani (ieiicial 
S11 IViPgnne Maitland as Coiontaudei in- C luef. autl all ictunis are to he mailt 10 Ins evcel 
i lent) accoidingl) . 

! Willi referr ate to llie fSeneial rtrilcr liy^STiveriuneiit of this date, annmninng the arrival 
of Ins excellent ' 'y l-<ient. Ceueial Sir Keregtine Maitland, k c b , i'niiilli.iiidei in t Inei at tins 
presiiimiei. Hie light lionoraMe the (iov« Mini in toinuil is pleased to dir it tlial .ul honms 
and toinplmieiiis ninth have heielolme hern |i;nd to I leut. (.‘enei.il Hu* honorable sir 
II. \V. oTallaalniii, K c. b. bliall be toil tinned 10 his excelli nt) 111111I ln a c.uhai kaiioii. 
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I MISCELI.AVEOUS. 

rjtad Quaitei * Choultry Plaits 2if/* \ept.—'l lie proceedings of a Boaid of iifflci-rj, 
of wliirli mloiiel Spfell was president, ucenll) :i«s(-ml)leil at the presideiir 1 , lm iln* pnrp.-se 
I i,f li)\r«ii‘*;inii!> and siilunilting an opinion upon rntain malieis in ilippme heiivien r.ipl.unj 
I Whistler and llsh.niie ol the IQtliN. I .having liceil bcfoii* (lie Goiuiiiamlrr III Chief, Ills 
j LXM-Ilenc) has miicli Faii8f.icUmi ii^ui.ikiug known the icsult loi ibe iiif»rm.itinn ol ilia 

I ^Frliiii l Ik Irivesligaiion In qiiesilm, it would appear - ^ 

That e-itain reprrseiiiations. Involving Capi.nu whistler’s public probity and private 
bom in , were made to Captain Oshome, by an individual since dead. 

a. *Fh. t the rrpteeeiitauonsJwliu-h have heeuprovid to llxPsaiisfaction of the romi and 
■ the roniiiiaiHler m-riiiefio be *io«eiher false and gioundless ; piovrfliat t apiam " hisilet’a 

1 chamcler, public and private, *inalns uniariiitbed and free trom taint or suspicion. 
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3. Tit At the representations, made bv an artful and designing native to answer bis own 
pnipobt-s, iveie nevciilu-less such as < aplain Oshottie, being aware »f ilieii nature and ^n- 
tlency, could n«*i Inve concealed, or withheld, with any regard to the nedli of the seivice 
or the limini of the corps ; amt that, consequently, there are nut any gr unds for tlu* chares 
prefeired hy ('aptaiu Whistler againsi that officer. 

It is hut seldom ih.t, front an ordeal »f this ilesrifptiuu, both panics escape uninjured ; 
but, on the present occasion. Hib Kxeel^jucy entirely concurring wiih the opinion 1.1 Hie 
Hoard, considers that blame, or teproac , ramiot reasonably he attached to eithei Otlicei ; 
and irit'l* (bat the) will avail themselves of the oppoiiitaity of i etsirrinisc l» ihosehuhiis of 
cordiality and con lid nice which should belong to office. » of the same oips, " 

The mallei having thus been fully investigated and Uii.it!> disposed of, is not to he re-agitated 
on any pretence whatevei 

Head Quarters, tort St, George, 3 nth Sept. 1836.-- I lie dutnet court martial lately as- 
sembled in Foil St. Geoige to try certain individuals of H 63d regiment, f<»« tinnb >idi 
Male conduct arising out of a lrdusaili.*ii which took place oil ihe 1st feepieiiihei , haunt; •*=» 
liiinated Its piocrediugs ill Ihe conuctluii of twelve of these men, and tin Hxcelleiicy I icn- 
teiiaui Genet nl Ihe Honorable Sir It. W O'Cjllaithnii having subsequent!) directed .i iniiiuie 
enquiry to lie Instituted iltrmisli (lie drpuly ad|iitaiil uenvr.il of It. M. Mices, foi the mu pose 
pf ascertaining whether any solid grou/id of discontent existed mi ll.e puit ot Ihe soldiers to 
cause so sudden an out break and forgetfulness of duty, without ha' lug been aide i<> dinner 
that .my one autistaiitral cause of gilev.iu>*e • unld lie adduced 1» j anv individual in the imps, 
cannot allow tb« occasion to pass without ottering a few observations theiemi. 

It appeals, that the lummaiiaing ..tlice r having enteredinto diien contract tor the supply 
of bread to the corps, (wiiuh had in several instances been iepoi ted previously as had by ihe 
men) and desirous of pulling a slop to iii*-se complaints, hy furmshiug them «nh n better 
article of food had agieeil to an Incicase m the puce of eight pice per lb. in excess .if what 
they had hithcilo been accustomed to pay ; dissatisfied wiih the amusement. the men a. si in 
hied in a tumultuous manner on the occasion leleried to, when the rations weie about to tie 
distributed hv ihe qiuttrr nia^to to the several c»mi>uuiei f in pieseme ot the rapl.un and 
subaltern of the day, and durcgaidmg the ordeis of tliese officers, win* ditectcd tlirm to ills- 
per. e and return io their quaiters, made a sitnulianeous msh upon the biead, bcaHering it 

about Hie barrack, squaie, whereby tub loaves weie lost or destroyed. 

Such a procedure nespeaks a split! i*f IiiMih.ndinatly/i, and want of discipline in llirflld regi- 
ment which Ills excellency would not have anticipated could haw niauifesicd lUell iii a corps 
wlmse genet al conduct heretofore since it came under Ins command has been marked hy a 
degree ol order and rcgulailly fhat has called foitli cotninendatioii in more lui.ances than one ; 
he is however willing lo suppose tlm momentary ebullition on the pari ot the men ditl iioi 
i oauli liotn any preconcerted plan, oilienvise lie could designate It as lutle slum «»r a c»ii- 
spi'acy to niuiiiiy ; hut that led away by some misjudging oi designing individuals they 
were hunted io the commission of this most insubordinate act, without having suiliueutly 
reflecied upon its enormity or Consequences, winch is greatly to lie deplored. Imdei ibis pet- 
suatiioii his excellency is not now disposed to visit the offence by any greaiei niea'iiie of se- 
verity, than the maintenance of discipline has uimeraii velv called for. being willing lo hope 
the tuiuie behaviour of ihe men will retrieve ilnff temporal) angina, which then mode of ton* 
dueling themselves on the occasion in question, has brought upon the reputation of the corps. 

I he basis of all miliiaiy organization is aiihoiduulion, u«. tiicuinaiancts i an justify or s.iik- 
tioua plea for its being lost sight of, no supposed gi if vane? should evei lead a sulrtln tof..i- 
gel, *111,11 obedience I# the flist principle ol duty,’ if tie has any giouml of complaint, ihe 
Articles of War and ihe peisnnal ahs truer account hook, with which each man is now furnish* 
ed, point out the mode iii winch redrrss is to he suijghi lor, and this must lie t.iictly eulorced 
and ad her. d to. ' . , , . 

This order is to lie read to the men at three smcessive pamd- of Ihe regiment. 
Head Quwters, Choultry Plain, nth October. -In relinquishing ihe couiiiiaiid of Hie 
Madras amii which he lias had the hoiiut to exemse « i'l» *o much pride and salislacilon lo 
liimsclf, sir Robert U’Callagliau feels It in be an ngieeable duty in rn.mil Ins appiohaii.m of 

ihe /cal and alnlliy of the general and field olliccrs and general slafT, amt to otter them Ins 

acknowledgments lot the cordial support which they have at all times allot lied him 
It h most gratify mg to tire Ltem. finical that hr irslens his »»*'l" U»i» *» 

distinguished nil oflK er as Sir Feiegrliie Maitland,— and with his cilice lest nialirs lotus 
conmiuei prosperity ati<r linimi he now bids Ihe Madia' runty farewell. 

nth Uclober — Li.mienntU (>eiieral Sir HerejfUiif M*iilniid,-t ’« cannot entei upon 
therxensc ot Ins couiiiiaiid without expresses the entire emu, .i* - feds lit the able 
support Of his general and Held officers and staff of an army which has Ijecn so !•■*.« •'» 

proudly distinguished for its discipline and gallantry. 

M It will he his continued cate to uphold the high icputMiun which it ha. i' qni' -;d, and which 
he trusts that all ranks will cordiallv combine to maintam 
Head Qua* lets. Choultry Pta.n. lltti Oct. - The Go.".ii S , ..cler , n G i *r 
inui h grail (led hy communications from the officers eoipuiai.rt.u/ at Malm. a a . Singapore 
repotting the emba. ka»i m «n hoard Ills M..»esiy's ship Mndromache i..fa u ».pa .) hs »'»• 
liegt. under Lieut. «oid/i,for sei vice upon an expedition agmiHi the I tiates oi the xt atU 
And si.tuti" Drat the IV hob of the R-*« had in uillesled ih- illlHo B i anMctv to share wiih " 

rolii rades in tins duty Caotau. Chads, c . a . on (list ntha. king the deiaehmeui has - » 

it. meed its set vices, expiepfdng his oidiga'ion lo t leiiteiianl .^ordon for the •odi ‘ 

ncr in which he had conducted it and Im# witii pleasure tha the Oomiuaudci-ui-Cinei 
recoids lua own .tpprobailou lu Oeneial outers I o the Aru») r 
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2\th October. — Gunner Daniel Warner of the C. Troop ol hors* jriilleiy, who was round 
guilty on the charge of unit mous conduct at Kamptee, ami Sriiienct'd to re rive a (oipm.il 
punishment of llnee bundled lashes, lia» Lari his sentence reunited. with the follon 1115 ie- 
qfaiksliy Ills Excellency Hie loiniigiidcr ui Chief. 

• lliere is in the cave of the piisoucr Gnnnei Wariwr, not the slightest evteiiu.iiin» cirumi- 
stance au d lie fully infills tin* infliction of ili«* frenteike which has heen jii>ih pas ril upi 11 
jliiui by the Conn— hat ibe Coiiiiii.iti<lci -i;i duel is unit unwilling that bis lirsl act ol aiitbouty 
toil assuming Comniaiul of the \I .1 1 1 <1 ^ Aimy should b"to eouliriii au award of c»ipoi.il punish- 
ment, disgraceful to ibe olfeudei, ami, 111 some derive paint ul to the feelings of the imp* to 
{Which lie belongs. 

’ His Excellency has therefore determined to innil the sentence, in the hope, that this ex- 
ercise of clemency will have its tightened, and that 11 > recurrence of similar misconduct will 
cause him to regiet lli.it he h.i* spared the 1 roots the <= li.mie of its infliction. 

‘ l Ins Order is to be tea I at th* head ot cvnj I ni.ipc.111 Regiment and detachment in the 
* service, and Gunner Wamci be released and ictutn 1.1 his duty. 


BOMBAY. 

GENERAL ORDERS BY GOVERNMENT. 


PRO MOTIONS. 

4l.tf Septt mbtr — T tiyht TVing of the European regiment --Ca «talia J T. Osborne to ho 
majoi, lieutenant (Brevet t aplam) Strong to he captain, mid Ensign II. J. Shuw to be 
lieutenant, tu HiiLcessinn to Uobst.il trausfeii ed to the invalid cbljlilishnieni. Date of tank, 
lUtli P-pieinlior IHJO. • 

2lnd j\ r . 1 -rapuin W. Lardnei to hr Mtijui, Lieutenant It. Long to iirtaptaui, .Jut Ftisign 
j. D. I, ('Okie to be lieiileiiaut, m sin cession to Donoalmi iiaiisfc* red to th# invalid eslahliiTh- 
mem. Due of i.ink, l.Uh Septemher lR.tri, 

l.,7 h Otfobn .—.1/A <V. / Ensign ft. Crmik&hnnk to he lieutenant, vice Ednmds, tians- 
feried to the invalid establishment. Dale of rank 5tli October lt-afl * 


APPOlNTMFNT. 

SO th September nya Resolution passed glider date the 17th instant, In flip political depart- 
ment, the light hoiioiahle the Governor in Council lias n* en plea-el 10 appoint lucvci Captain 
tj. I.e tii, nid Incub, of the 2nd or Grenadier native infantiy, second assistant to ibe political 
agent 111 Kuttjwar. • 


FURLOUGH TO EUROPE- 

11 /A Oc/. -Captain R. M. Hughes, of tli^^th native tnf.iutiy, is allowed a furlough to 
Europe foi three ye.u a, fm the hem-fit of his health. 

Uth Oct. — Lieutenant Colonel G. Payne, of the G;h native infantry, is allowed a fuilmigh 
to Europe for the heueflt ot Ins healili. 

- 15/A Ort —Lieutenant W. 11. McIlafTie of the G 1 I 1 native infantry, is allowed a fuilougli to 

Europe, for the helieiit of his lipallh 

17/A LV/.— Lieutenant II. L. Bruli.uon, of ihe regiment of ailillciy, is allowed a fmlougli to 
Europe t<»r tlnee vefVs f.*i the benefit ol his health. 

6/A He/. — Lieutenant colonel K. Sulheiland, of (lie I3ih native -infantry, is allowed 
■ a foilougbto Europe for three years fi 0111 the date of Ins cmbaikatioii. 

Lieutenant coloin 1 r iiphcll, of the 22ud native infantry, is allowed a furlough to Eu- 
rope on private affairs,* fot turpe yeais, from the date of his eiiihaikaiion. 

7/A Oct- — Eusig* R. H. Mackintosh, of the 2d grenadier native lufanlry, is allowed a 
furlough to Europe, for the beuetit of his health. 

INVALIDED. 

' 6 th October — Lieutenant W. Edwuds, of the 5th native infantry, bavin* furnished a me- 
dicat Tferiillcate of his imihiliiy to perform the active duties of his profession, is at Ins own 
request Liausferred to the invalid etablisbmeut. ^ 

• KISS'S TROOPS IN INDIA.* 

i HU Excellency tbe Commaiij/r-iii-RInef has been pleased to saiir.iToti the exchange of 
i Lleutenart Dunbar, of the Mib/Foot with Lieutenant Pig oil of the 31st Font. Also the ei- 
! change of Limcoant llutcblufoii of the 2ftth Pool with Lieutenaat Maule oftbe3ist Foot. 

I E 
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m iMTAitv minus am) m aUiuaohs, 


1 117 / }tra*aons - rmnei Hnrniti’i to lu lieiitrii<iiit, « itboul iMinhaoe, \iri‘ AiimM .Ifccm 
ril, l.uuu-riio-i 1 1 nil. n i-i In i .1 pi : iif, ui:t‘iint imn'IuNr yipp niilm rfrccisi'd ; .md 
Sumion in l.e Iieiiipr..iui. without pin. ha-* , *i. . trimii pioiiimd. 

■« i fa* -Ktimlii \ . t .tcieimi to tv lieutenant, i.j pfich.»se, \m- li 31 rjim rmi pr»» 
iiio;i (I ; Fusion \ b.iuitx rl.iin ( .» op lieuitr.!* ivub ml jam hast, vri L.ii nine ii< mI 
irt/i Foot I HnlUul »•> he liciitJhiiM nit|iin-t »isr r t >ldei iho ,im tl. 

A Griteml «*Ii 1 p», Kins’- tronji*. d.ittJ I’tu’i of (irtnhtr, hi I f 1 n Van 11 * rir> ihe Cum 
in iiifn . -111 l In* 1, .iiiiionmes I lit- ipixii .Inu-iit «it M.ij*n iitMiPi.il Sir Willun M.k ip.iii, £jft 1. 
R in p icttf (1 Menr • .«’iit rat M aisnu mi Mm gtail of tla Rmi^aI Auoy , tui.l M.ijm <,^Rrrd 
S 1 1 «ai .»»««* Rider in sin I’pptl Mjj.if <o ih raj Hawker, Madia-* trim * 

//»!/.« Qt/tti tfrs, H'fh Ot '11 11. --At a j^iu -.il 1 our ui .ttial liv'd mi I* m n,i mi ll.r 1 «>. *« 
Jun, Itife ,, Lli u». .u.sejdi iv .1 1 1> 1, li. V Clh l( r i*i ol tool, .,r.„i.u. *1 orii|<> inlliiu mi.' 
Ih-'Si 

M nli iiindui 1 111 ,l>ly unbe nniuuj 1 tie ih«». n.in of an uttiirraiid a i.eiitlriu.iii, m llir (< \luw- 

in" iii-lnnr . 

Is. in 11:1 iiijj .11 iho Mess t .■ 1>1 e ol ins Upi'iiiirnt on ’he f . veil ins 01 ilip I 7 ih iMM.int 

I it in. J. v <-( Inn II of il p s mi f» ct hit. -itt>eiu r ud.i ei. 

2 >nl In |ia»iir: 1 1 .<11 nj’i 1 il letter ..a-rtl IS h irislmil. add * sed to T»f. r.ipl. {Junli.ii, \rl- 

|ll I'll til IM 1 rti li 1 ■ 'I lif'lllt 111 I'll III I' I »li, l ->P’ tf* <1 ,1 III 1 1 in 1 liP mK( iliMKi it V s.|t |qn, V |i|| 11- 
felVlu In 11I - (Mil I.I l .1- ,-H fnll'l III I'lP 11 -Mils', 'lip* 1,111 'i<|l|ll!» II|| I iilll Li imI III III I l|d|| II 

im ih h«a! in ■ • 1 ■ -H liinii ■ kinn ivpiI oil lie* \vi ; 'i.t* 1 , 1 . It In ni> jip'tM’Is ii«..ip 1 1. . Mic 
h 1 11 s 1 1 ;i' . s* inn 11 i.in-ini unlit 

St -»*f- ., lli 1 inn IjivD" i.ilnrilt *i|.;lvd .un! 1 ■I'ltulmH nl'il li n » n .u> 'nr.- 1 

I . t- upr ivi'li w li .i* li'i* pt isn't 1 ( it-ii . 11 nil .. Ilal, I. ii.is I* '/ii^lii lm u ..i vl mi l.i- iie!< un i> is 

l| 1 , ill'll’ »'1 I.’ l»l> 1 1 ‘iMII In 11 

Mill, In 1 1 mu ' 1 m Un in •! un !■•••■ of tin il'.n,t. 

■| li ,1 iii 1, >' ft lint ol i'i mm ,f i.i iu -1 u» • 

II . ( nil n i.i« l. Mini tun) "ill It t...ln»s. -in t ill* . 1 , do- s .I'ljiir'nt liliu In In. ili«im«<< il Ins 

II .'J a(. » ‘•U VIS l. 

1 |H' 1 »ivpi 1 ( 1211 * ,ii >1 1 iXi' (wfi’f Cowpinrh' - / , •< I 

!'■ h; lit 1 t /)•/ //,- /’}/<•''/ /.» 1/ the VoHimu.nin -,/t-i h,,j . 

I in> 0 nm, o'di -11 -( Imp* nt »Iip .mm m Im’i i.tjiuviu^ imm.mI -lin'in' l> »liin .< m 1 1. . 
MPm 1 . 1 iiT'i * s <11 In un ‘.unit. |..i is an •iIIuim. n mil- ti • -■ n(i in <■ w IiilIi li is In 1 11 n « pio- 

lullij |l - ( III *ir i'l'l!> li"|‘l.^' ill 1 ‘ tin ill lilt Il< til I I I if I III * , tllill 111 Ills liUllil * ‘It . 11 . 1 

li,. ui'l-i m mi 1 in t\ 1 1 '•* -* »i>; 1 sin 1 let.n n< . Md I'm in lh< -■•S.spi. n ui 1 1 1 <u mv 
1 <1 rt - mi..* hi* u.l. « siiii 11 a- linn I' (it iin-i,' as in 1 : iniiit in n.a 1 ttiiiill has |i.iSsPii. ainl 

u'\.i 'i 1 ..1 1 d Ini. 1 in Ins v p • 1 1 ti 1 1„ id. im.iiip‘1 ..I -iiim'ium 

( !{• un'pr) 

f.*in:iiPi; I '• lonHi r. ,lr t/ . (Jr.it. //. V ’<• tu l.ttftti 


MILITARY fiJirJ'j ty, Af\iA7i7.1f.7:.S AND DEATHS. 

ijhitii*'. 

Any. H, ll'ijrntp. ihf* l.nl y of ca]it'im \.T. Itnnl, 1 nai ivn mt.int rf , of .1 d.iii*’ htei . 
Si 1". 'i Kyoiik Vlixno, the wild *»l l in at* n nit Hurl on. H'lli 11 ^nuniit, ol ttvm suns, 
ii'i, M.tilr.is, Hu* l.iily ol 1 .>iil-«in AndiTsou, 4 th li“l*ti M.'ilry, ol .1 son. 

- , U:ir< illy. (In l.i ly ul hunt uimnt J.iinun llriiid, lout .11 iillnrv. ol n I'auglilrr 
Or f T. Hunt- D11111, the In ly ‘>1 In ut« n .nl^vr: Kills, .-.rlilt* r>, nJ .1 d.iiujiter 

y. Furl I’i ilh.i n, tin* I 1 cl y of linufumiiif J. his 111 j. st>‘s 44 fli re^i- 

im'M', of ,i «l'iiiMht( r. 

B.iii* u I:]ior»*, the* (•*«! v oflirut Kit lor, f.fli 11 ltive iii'nnti v, ol a il liirlilrr 
— , Bill. 1 1 *111, llu* l.tiJ \ in liPHti '.tat J. R. W 1L011 his hi£lmcss Ihn Ni/.rnn’s 
si r\ mi-, o' u *011 anti lu*ir 

— , M«h .mih , 1 lit- ludv ol major J Jenkins, Ids majesty’* 1 2 th light dmgoons, 
ot .1 il.mj. liter. 4 

111, R ul. n I. j^.o l.nly of 1 *t plain F Sr, it oil, ol the fit th n.Hi\ e» iufmlrv, of a son 
14 , l.lilt ai oio, the ladv of lieiitcri.int J C'linpln II, ol tlsc 'Jlst n gmiunt nml 
.i«-i-.l„nr si 1 vryor ^rnnrnl, of a son. 

17 , ('nil uit 1, the J.ulv of lieutenant « • lonol Jurors CuelOild, c. r., of n sou. 

, Juorilpor. , the lady oflient. 1 * irkrr, nd |f. f>stb natire n.J-nilry, nt n *011. 
19 , lJri'n, tin* w 1 U* ot .Mi . K. Parson*, deputy assist iiii-nniss.u y . ol n daughter. 
29 , <,ho\vriin;ln‘r, Me* l.nly of K. D.ishwood, Esrj. II. A., of* son. 

, Birr." kpon , t to* I o. Dr - ltou, 7 Mli native infantry, ot a son. 

N.iv. 2 , Fort Wi'lt.en, I'te I'nlv ol captain K C M.ithi.is, lm uiajeny’n 41 th rcgiuiciiL, 
.1 so i — 

M Aitltf AUK*®. . ^ 

Se» 14 , Saint Mary’s iChurth, M«di. is, hv the R«vd. R. A- Denton, ensign fleorge 
’ Hay Smitk Yates, of the Hiii nalive infantry, to Donna Agnes, second 

dau^liti r of the late O B.ullie, taq., fnrnieily of the Medual Heard, 
in, ft lack Town Cltapid, Madra», '<j n»e Rev TAW. Blenkinsop, sulw m dutor 
J. CairJ-of the ordnance department, to Mrs Franco* I»a Red** 

, lleij,.iuni • hull'll, by the Revd. Miifi>aii Davieii lioutc'r.nnt i-duioud krtloic 
Oiu mi, I .th native infantry, In Douiaa JanAj tilth duyliter of Jo*cph 
Gilbert, Ksq., of Tweed-Ly iriiiiptyp, Uiuita. 
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Hep at. 


27 , 

JS, 

Del I, 


ft, 


Mn liras, by the* Rev M Bowie, D. Trail, Ksq , assistant surgeon, f-tli lif.h 
e.ivnlry, It* Cathei me. oldest daughter ot (lie late Jus. Christie, Lsq. Bur 
(••’ini, llimtly 1J 

St George's Cithedcil, Madras, by the Roy. F. Spring. "i ChnrVi 
Irving smith, K'.q.. .■rs-i’>l.inl--niji»’ou, i.i 51. n Is.aln tin, llm d d.mgh- 
lei oi th«‘ l.ite Jilm 51.n dornld.'j* s.ft e, Rims i .istlc* f n \ erue>slm e 
II mi>'.iIiii e, I) v t I k* Bi v .1 YY 1 1 " lit, \ ft 1 ,15 J J'.vi ii'I, I-mi .■ v isiaut sui - 
i, i Mil ii.il i \ i* i ut. i mi n . to il l ’."i.t ,ilv *l-» n; htei oi It urn* i I Jim ns, M,q. 
i'l 1 iiiml i it ». .tml mi 1 1 in m.iim Puiiis. 7lU M.i.h i* uulise luiuiiliy 
Si IM.u y*s i leu . li, M idi.is, h\ theUrv li. A- Deal ai, qa.'ii u r muster sur- 
I i mU: J.u hso.i ul tlio ( t'i u iti\T* in. t.iM y, U» Mi s l.uun.i M n Furl. line, 
‘.M il • 1 1 i i 1 pensioned .ijjotlicL.irv M. M.u F adame, ot tin* JYI.nlr.iH 

i f.'ih.i-linn’iit 

S.ui-'tii , i ut « ,i W. ort"”i, t»il n.itisr infintiy, to Mary Ann, second 
il m ;hier i >i 1 a 'lio.isuii fc.tf| , New r\ , fret. uni. 

M. nli .is, , it St. f Ji*i»r(.'e’i Cmln dial, In’ufi r.mt llultatod, tltb Madras native 
iil.mtiv to Gr oi^i uri Su ,ia, il Mi-^htor ut lloiicy, i'.sq , Caledon, 

t upeol Good Hope. • • 

t *. , ii”in*, .1- 11 i^uppi i ir n l>'sq .smgeivi, MilipM tvvnlri , to Mai 1 1 , tl nigh - 
iii nt n>'n.n'l I’imii v l’’ iil’ilull, ot .it f ilfei v 
S hi;; >n „ tli nn.ll India. t'.i|it >in JM.it In’ w Sinitli, nthi'lUting pimcipnl assis- 
t int r<> ilii' i • .aiiissii.ii in «•! il.t* s.iu^or and Nei binlil i lemt-.i ms, tn M.ir- 
(r.iri *1 fcMi a, si roiul d m^iitur ot bi q .tlier (.rui ml Smith. (.mnin iinlmg 
tin* SiiiL.i r ilivisii»>i oi tin nimy 

IjMiiin.ir ti> !ln*lli’\. I’lsin r, D.mrs Fit. 1 ; titans, h e q ndjuta'il loth native 
iii l>i nli v. to I l.i npl.il i ll'L'v. hi'mitd duuglit* r <•! major L (« uutlviu, 
siijiri iiiti’iiili’Mt li ( *stml 

K mi ml, li\ tin* 'ti*\ Win ’• iiish G> oi>/* Kin,. , Lsq l 1th light mf.mtry . 

1 Ku thei im*. tout t’u d m,; liter el M Sh> i nl.m, I'.sij of the s into mi ps 
Smi" nr, i>\ tin* ilev J. .1. To kiT, A M . J P. lm*Kson, ^ Ivuj., assist mt 
sin , eon t.Vin ii.mve ml Mitry r ml iii me.du il rh uri* oi di\isn>n st.'fl, to 
Mart , \ .iiiii.M'st daughter <* tin* leto A l*r tuple, Esq of tiersOJuirit, 
it •ivbiiry.'.siiii e, *>t otS.'Miri • 

P,oiul).i\ \ the itev !j nrie, Mr W J henjerdim . distant engi- 
in i r. li. ( S. to ."tT iri.iu. eldest il m» liter of 'It. U PncLau.m, bps-umi 
( «ei li o" St- Ainhow'i i Inni h 

»r. \tiis. 


l,- JM, Mo li.is, r.nnlv C'lAI, the lilt. ml il*ei l >’iti r ot lieutenant i oloiiel Clevi l.nul 
iMh M nli is u ilivo nn mti'Y, d Id mouths ami lJd.ivs 
p t .math on h. I'l 0*11 is llinry, the in' mi m>ii of onsi> n 1*’ II. S'lnsoin. 4J.1 

(M.nti e o ,t \'i* n.l.i'itri , .i" < 1 I^'i u , tin t’«* liio’itiis a nl Uil.iy,. 

Ul. |!n t’/.is’. in jot .loStn Sini|.s(ni, • 7 1 li u i n n.f.i*itr\ , :ip« il JY years 
Jt. M.idr.is, r.i'ii t »*i' ml T. M Chiistie, oft'ii* IMIh u line I’n.iuti ■» . 

’ \ 1- n. r .ir> , i n i i.Mi.* to M ii^; il n-<* tins, i.i Pr in os, • Idrsi d.ni' lit ■ r ot veteri- 
n.ir\ s n r , \\ it Win in i U. 'I i >io|i li A , ,e e I .i yeari .uni o mniiPi 
(. \ lei i d.n* *■ sir, J lines .‘.n l« to. U.c l.'i lit ,<>u « I * ipl n.i, J D Hillldt. i.l 

n if n i i • ■ i i in y , .il ed s mo nhs 

t J, S i mid ei i'< il < i pi i* i John L)i|U(, i fllir O h ii'itice infr. i*l i y. 

, M i'll I-. «»ne ino'ilU ,tlkr Ins l.iflh r, ln‘iit» il m*' YY' . Gtiran’, t i^nn or«, 
;i p ( 'I vi'ni- 

3, St. Tliom is' Mount, Madras, sur;*< on V isjien, w n itli b.ri.ilion urlil- 
loi y. Iii» Id' « ste« nu*«l .mil deeply rcfrctlr I liv all « ho knew I uri 
b, l>i I In, t. li. ill sllomy, the mt mt so i il i ijittim and Mrs Haihctt f. .i/.e, 
if* ji iti\ e inioiitrj . 

, IC'dl.i I ,l’i*e, io tin* Soiitlieni 51 ihv.itt i Country, r.ipfiiu A. !■'. D- those r, 
«>i tin* ;m!#h iti v«- inl.intrs .. »“*.»! .-Pi yo.us. 

0, li mi dour, t.ijit.n.i Myliie. li s M i|L*stv’s 1 1 • h dragoons. * 

7, iMeiiot i int nu V.iur r *nen. of tin* Inn se ai lillcry. 

t’hmsvn oh, I 1 ‘uic u ut.(o!iu Coltlei, tus m.iji sty's *J<h foot, a»ed t 1 years. 

.0, Sult.iuinire, Itei.ires, ol ipoplexv, in *jor F. J Sjnlur, Sih Iq/it savairy . 
* , Neemi’f h. 1^ iiteii.ini I'oloiiel T. X). SIi u *rt, I*>1 Iq;ht f <i\alrv. 

17 , V *i t 5V dlron, Ij .\ mm llinintt. the mi am diu c ;Uter ot lieutuir i J. D. 
"V * tn *i « Ins lifiji sly's :’tb regiment 

I ,, Cel. ib i, si I;, i i ri t John D ion, Tje.nlei ol the B ind of hn ui.ijc’sty’s t»Lh royal 
ic; linen*. Thm j*oo.l s Idler lived .^t* and. si rved ?3 years ilo died 
mu. li lamented bv a'l Ins . ii^indct, frion-ls. an.1 .n*qin it nr es. 

, ^.Iniisiir ill. 5ir. Ge >» rgv Holiinsoii, steward in liis uiajestv*s nth regiment of 
foot , fig ed J r years, I mouth, ami l \ days, deeply iff, rew^-d by bis family , 
mil a numerous * uric of Friends. 

I**, r i w . 1 'iore, ensif a Vr.'iuliald Hugh Ivi'imcdy, 'st nntivc#'if intry 
i« («l\ ei surah, at the hou- e i* Mr ^ B- *5 unpbell. I.euteimut lb S. A. W. W. 
it rule of the pension, esi lhlintinienl, d^ed S6 years, >ln>oath». Had b 
days. m 

9*t, Marr irkp irr, *h»- '.ady f< Dr. Row, 'JJd ua ive tufantrT. 

Is ^ 







